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Blankets Practically “+ ( ntouched by Human Hands” 
During Finishing Processes 


Intensive Development of Mechanical Hand- 
ling at American Warehouse, Spray, N. C. 


N a previous article, the writer 


; . finishing building b belt convey 
referred to the intensive thought By Douglas G. i oo! f designed and built by the mpany’ 
given by the management of the own mechanical department to fill tl 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills direction of casual thought in a hit-or- has installed conveying systems where- special need. After these rolls p 

Co., Spray, N. C., to the problem of miss manner, but seems to be the guid- ever practicable. through the napping and_ inspecting 
developing increased efficiency per ing principle in every branch and The writer was particularly inter- departments, they arrive in the finish 


operative and consequently increased every phase of the company’s manu 


ested in the mechanical handling of ing room to be cut up into pairs and 
returns to both the company and the facturing operations. blankets at the American Warehouse sewed. 
employes. He regards the progress at An illustration of this point is the in Spray where these products are Conveying from Sewing Tables 
Spray as typical of the constructive attention which has been given to the finished. The size and weight of rolls Fig. 1 shows a general view of this 
type of endeavor which is correcting subject of material handling. Realiz- of blanket material make the transpor- room. At the extreme left of this 


ingrown defects in the textile industry ing that the mechanical handling and ‘It conveyor 
and which is placing that industry in transportation of goods within a plant Starting at the very beginning, the Piles of blankets are passed from the 
a fundamentally sounder position than pay dividends not only in the saving rolls of cloth as they arrive at sewing table at the extreme right, then 
it has enjoyed for many years. He is of labor but in the effecting of more the American Warehouse from the folded and passed to the receiving 
particularly impressed with this Spray orderly and more efficient conduct blanket weaving mills at Draper and table in the center and thence to the 
program since it has no element of of operations, the management has North Spray nearby, 
spottiness. It does not represent the studied the question intensively and 


tation of them especially important. picture will be noted a be 


are conveyed conveyor, On the other side of the 


from the cars to the top floor of the conveyor, but not shown distinctly in 





Fig. 1—View of Blanket Sewing Room on third floor of American Warehouse, showing how Fig. 2 
blankets are transferred from this room to open stock room below. Showing blankets 
being stitched, folded and laid on endless canvas belt conveyor. 


Delivery end of endless belt conveyor on second floor of Ameri- 
can Warehouse, showing blankets being received from sewing room 


floor above (see Fig. 1) and placed on trucks to be sorted into ca e 
lots. 


(25) 
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Mechanical Handling of Blankets at American Warehouse, Spray, N. C. 


i tee I a I 


oo 


Fig. 3—Showing one end of endless belt conveyor on 2nd floor of American Ware- Fig. 4—Trucks of blankets being conveyed from second floor of American Warehouse 
house. This conveyor is reversible, traveling either up or down, and serves (see Fig. 2) to packing and shipping department on first floor. This conveyor 
four floors: The lower stock room as shown; the sewing room on 3rd floor, is reversible, empty trucks being conveyed back to second floor. 
and two stock rooms above sewing room on 4th and 5th floors respectively. 
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Fig. 6—Compressed air lift and overhead trolley at American Ware- 


house for transferring cases of blankets from roller conveyor (seé 
Fig. 5) to electric truck trailers. 


Fig. 5—Showing American Warehouse packing department. Empty packing case on roller 
conveyor. After packing, the case passes under air compress and top is nailed on; then 
over automatic scales to be weighed (a section of the roller conveyor being used for 


platform of the scale). 
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see 
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this illustration, are other sewing and 
receiving tables so that the piles of 
blankets move two ways to the center. 
A boy is employed to watch the two 
receiving tables and to move the piles 
of blankets to the belt conveyor. The 
latter, which consists of a moving 
canvas belt, transports the blankets to 
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the floor below, which is the second 
floor of the building. 

As the goods come off the lower end 
of the conveyor on the second floor, 
they are place on trucks as shown in 
Fig. 2. It is on this floor that the 
blankets are sorted into the proper case 
lots. The trucks are then moved to the 


Fig. 7—Showing electric truck and trailers at American Warehouse for trans- 
ferring cases of blankets from packing department to storage warehouse or 


to shipping platform. 





Fig. 9—Conveying filling yarn from the spinning plant to the weaving plant at 
the Draper American Mill. 


head of another conveying system 
which carries them down to the first 
floor where the packing and shipping 
departments are located. A view look- 
ing down this conveyor is shown in 
Fig. 4. This particular system is re- 
versible; in other words it not only 
carries loaded trucks from the second 


Fig. 8 
department. 
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to the first floor, but returns the 
empty trucks again to the second floor. 
Only one man is needed at each end of 
this conveyor. 

Fig. 3 shows another endless belt 


conveyor running from the second 


floor up through the sewing room and 
continuing up to stock rooms on the 





Showing delivery end of spiral chute at American Warehouse storage 
This chute serves five floors of storage space. 





Fig. 10—Empty trucks being returned to the spinning department at the Draper 
American Plant. 
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floc rs 


31] 


fourth and fifth 
As noted 


convevor 1s 


respectively 
this 
reversible which makes a 


under the 


ustration, 


trans- 


floor to the 


very flexible arrangemient for 


ferring goods from one 
other 


Packing and Shipping 


On each truck as it arrives in the 
packing department are the proper 
tickets and a copy of the order for 
checking The case lot 1s moved to 
the tables where the girls work in 
pairs, attaching the tickets to the 
blankets. 1] n itself is an operation 


worthy of note One girl lifts the 
blankets successively while another 
girl sews or pastes on the tickets. By 
this team work, the two girls accom 


plish far more than twice as much as 


could one girl working alone 


he entire system starting at the 
sewing room on the third floor and 
ending at the ticketing tables on the 
first floor was installed by the Stand 
ard Conveyor Co., of North St. Paul, 
Minn 

The packi1 of the woods ic ex 
pedited by the utilization of a roller 
convevol tol wl ic] the ¢ ( move 
and are filled ee ] - \iter the 
cases have been covered, thev pa on 
to a weighi platform and then to 
an interior train of three t ( 
An electric industrial truck backs up 
to this train and pulls it to the ship 
ping platform 

This accounts for the handling of 


the bulk of 
floor to the 


e goods from 
shipping. 


Fig. 8 shows the delivery end of a 


large spiral chute which is located in 


the storage warehouse. By using this 
floors ot 


space it is possible to load 


chute serving five storage 
a car load 
of goods ordered out from storage in 
a traction of the time necessary if a 
regular freight elevator was employed 
instead of the chute. 
Transporting Filling Yarn 

Still another interesting conveying 
system used by this company is the one 
employed at Draper for the transpor 
tation of trucks of filling yarn from 
the spinning department to the weav- 
ing department of the Draper-Ameri- 
can Mill 
manufactured. 


filling 


where the blankets are 
This involves moving 
from one building to another. 
Figs. 9 and 10 show two views of this 
system, the illustrating the 
movement of a filled truck to the weav 
ing plant and the latter picturing the 
return of the empty truck to the spin- 
ning 


former 


mill The Standard Conveyor 


Co. also installed the system at 
Drape 

all its other 
management ot the 
Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Co. 
does not feel that it has reached the 
end of its study of the 
handling of goods. 


\s in the case with 


problems, the 


mechanical 
It is continually 
investigating new methods by which 
transportation may be facilitated and 
efficiency proportionately increased. 

In this work, it claims no particular 
credit for progressiveness. Possibly 
the following remark made by L. W. 
Clark, general manager, to the writer, 
best illustrates their attitude: “You 
have to do it nowadays.” 
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Lupton City Community Center 





Complete Facilities Afforded to 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. Employes 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
EALIZING that the loyalty of its 
employes has contributed much to 
the success of its business, the Dixie 
Mercerizing Co. has established a 
modern community center in its at 


tractive mill village at the spinning 
plant located in Lupton City, six miles 
from Chattanooga. 


which is owned by 


Lupton City, 


ville it is available for community 
meetings of all kinds and for enter- 
tainments of the amateur 
charges a nominal ad- 
mission fee but it seeks to give its 
employes the very best value for their 
money in all of its retailing activities. 

The spinning plant is located in a 
section peculiarily adapted for beauti- 
fication. The 


variety. 
The company 


village is located on a 





Fig. 1. The modern community center building maintained at the spinning plant of 


the Dixie Mercerizing Co. is shown above. 


The main community building is in 


the foreground while the modern motion picture theatre and vaudeville house 
of the company is located in the background. 


the company, is a complete and self 
contained considered a 
model of attractiveness and complete- 
ness for a mill. village layout. The 
community center consists of an at 


city. It is 


tractive brick building in which stores 
are located for the sale of groceries, 
clothing, dry goods and where all the 
necessities of life may be purchased. 

But the has not stopped 
It has erected a modern vaude- 
ville and motion picture house, with 
a seating capacity of 400. In addition 
to being used for pictures and vaude 


company 


here 





» 


Fig. 2. 


hill which has permitted a layout quite 
out of the Streets are 
winding and the houses are of varied 
design. The community center is near 
the plant and represents an investment 
of about $100,000. 


ordinary. 


The work the mill does for its em- 
ployes is of the highest order. Due 
to its isolation the service rendered 
is more complete than that which is 
needed at the mercerizing and finish- 
ing plant in Ridgedale. The spinning 
mill at Lupton City contains 40,000 
spindles. 


In addition to the usual community stores the Dixie Mercerizing Co. has 
provided a modern 400-seat theatre where motion pictures, vaudeville and 


other entertainment can be offered or meetings held. 
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“We attribute in large measure 
the success with which this plant 
has been operated to the loyal sup- 
port given by the employes,” W. N. 
Thomas, assistant general manager, 
“To merit this co-operation 
we have given first thought to our 
community life.” 

“In the brick, steam-heated, air- 
cooled building the company operates 
a very modern department store where 
our employes may buy food and cloth 
reasonable prices. We also 
operate, day and night, a well-equip 
ped restaurant where good hot food 
is served; a barber shop, pressing 
club, post club rooms and a 
picture show where the best release 
are shown. 

“Community plays and entertain 
ments are given quite often. A full 
time dentist serves our people an 
twice a year the children of our vil 
lage are given a free dental examina 
tion. 


office 


states. 


ing at 


office, 


The company doctor is in his 
three hours a day where ou 
people may go for medical advice and 
aid. 

“We have a_ graduate 
nurse who goes into the homes giving 
bedside care and making welfare calls 


registere 


Our nurse treats from 400 to 50 
minor injuries every month in ow 
first aid room. 


“We have a community ball tean 
reading room, day school for childre: 
and night school for employes. One 
feature of our community life we 
especially church and 
Sunday school of which we are quit 
proud. Our average Sunday school 
and church attendance is 200. 

“We have a well equipped play 
ground where our children receive 
supervised play. Our families are 
furnished flower seed each year and 
we offer three prizes in gold for the 
prettiest yard and flower garden. 

“We feel well repaid for every fea 
ture that has been added to our com- 
munity program and we shall con- 
tinue to plan and give our people more 
and more as we prosper together.” 

The medical attention and such 
similar services are free although the 
company charges for such items as 
food, clothing etc. At the Ridgedale 
plant medical and welfare service is 
also provided but complete community 
service is not followed for the plant 
is in a suburb of the city and em 
ployes reside in non-company owned 
houses. 


stress is our 


Canadian Ruling on Cotton 


Pulp Tariff 

Wasnincton, D. C.—Cotton pulp 
may be imported into Canada free 01 
duty for exclusive use in the manu 
facture of rayon yarns or other sy! 
thetic chemic 
processes, effective from April 1, 
der a Canadian order-in-council a1 
according to regulations to be _ prt 
scribed by the Minister of National 
Revenue. The new item will b 
known as No. 792 of the Canadia' 
customs tariff, L. W. Meekins, Ame! 
ican commercial attache at Ottaw 
reports to the Department of Con 
merce. 


fibers produced by 


} 
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HE outstanding developments in the busi- 

ness world of late have occurred in the 

field of finance, and in this field the lead- 
ing events have been further large gold exports 
and increased borrowings of the member banks 
at the Reserve banks. These two developments 
together are responsible for the relatively tight 
condition in the money market and the higher 
levels generally obtaining among interest rates. 
Closely related banking phenomena are the de- 
in the Federal Reserve ratio and the very 
ratio of loans and discounts to net demand 
sits. 





The Money Situation Relatively Tight; 
Will Affect Business 

hough the cali loan rate has recently ranged 
from 5 to 6%, the significant fact is the firmness 

time money at 6% and the tightening of 
commercial paper at 514 to 514% These con- 
ditions show that there is no prospect of easy 
money this fall, and further good evidence ap- 
pears in the new low levels established for bond 
prices, 

The situation, which many were inclined to 
dismiss as temporary due to arbitrary policies 
adopted by the Reserve Board, is fundamental, 
and is caused by an over-expansion of bank 
credit for use in speculative channels. It will 
not be relieved until this condition is corrected. 
Signs of such correction will appear when (1) 
the volume of bills discounted by the Reserve 
banks is largely reduced, and (2) when “brokers 
loans” are cut down by something like $8o00,- 
000,000. 

Meanwhile, the yields to be secured on bonds 
and high grade stocks are but little better than 
4'.% and money costs 6%. Most stocks have 
fully discounted any future developments, and 
further liquidation in both stocks and bonds is 
to be expected. Undoubtedly many leading 
stocks have reached a new basis of valuation, 
resting on the accumulation of large surpluses 
and the retirement of prior obligations such as 
bonds and cumulative preferred stocks. Such 
stocks have an investment standing in the sense 
that they never had before. But investment 
issues are the ones that are most sensitive to 
money rates and the relation of money rates to 
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Fig. 1. GENERAL TEXTILE BAROMETER—¥ holesale Dry Goods Sales 
\djusted for seasonal variation; 1922-1926 Average 
Board) Dep't Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation and trend; (Fed- 
eral Reserve Board) Composite Value of Textile Manufacturers (Estimated) 

H eighted Composite of Cotton, Wool, and Silk Machinery Activity adjusted 
for Seasonal Variation and price levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business 


Research). 
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THE TEXTILE OUTLOOK 


Moderate Recession in General Business Probable—Further 
Curtailment Necessary in Textiles. Says Dr. Haney 


yields, and the loss of over $500,000,000 in gold 
during the past year has greatly reduced pros- 
pects of any new low levels for interest rates 
for some time to come. 

Higher money is also likely te check business 





Textile World Analyst 


The analysis and forecast by Dr. Lewis H. 
Haney, Director, New York University, Busi- 
ness Research Bureau, which regularly appears 
on this page, considers various branches of the 
textile industry from week to week. The con- 
clusions reached in the Analyst are mostly 
forecasts and generally apply to a time two 
or three months ahead. The Analyst is based 
on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 
porary trade sentiment. 


SUMMARY—GENERAL 

1. General business conditions are fair 
and activity is slightly above normal, 
though about 5% under last year at 
this time. Under the influence of higher 
interest rates, a moderate recession is 
probable. 

2. The textile industries are near 
bottom in a severe depression and are 
not likely to improve until further cur- 
tailment of production has been effected. 
The margins of profit of both cotton and 
wool manufacturers have fallen lower 
and their common stocks have declined 


in price. No early recovery is in 
prospect. 





expansion. [igh interest rates operate to limit 
the flotation of securities and to check building 
operations and the purchase of new equipment. 
They also tend to check the financing of install- 
ment purchases. When business is in a condi- 
tion of “boom” it can go ahead in spite of high 
money rates,—indeed high money is a concomit- 
ant of booms. At present, however, there is no 
indication of boom conditions, present or pro 
spective. It seems reasonably certain that build- 


ing operations will be curtailed toward the end 
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of the year as a result of continued high money 
rates. 


Business in June and in the First Half 
of 1928 


There seems to be a good deal of confusion 


at present as to the exact position of business 
As a matter of fact con 
ditions are very mixed, as they have been for a 


eood many months, and range from poor to good 


and its current trend 


among the various industries. The predominant 
condition can be stated as “fair”. On the one 
hand, a_ few 


industries, such as agricultural 


implements, machine tools, tin plate, fertilizer 


automobile production and building activity, 

in large volume and more active than they wet 
a year ago. On the other hand, a considerable 
gsroup of industries are in poor condition and 
less active than normal, including textiles, papet 
railway equipment, sugar, rubber manufacturing 


On the average, the volume of business is satis- 
factory and second quarter earnings statements 
have shown improvement. It continues true, 
however, that profit margins are in general very 
narrow and that the rank and file of business 
enterprise are not making good profits,—a state- 
ment verified by a relatively high number of 
business failures. Our best indexes of the gen 
eral volume of business that are available fot 
the first six months are freight traffic and em 
ployment of factory labor. 
as a_ basis 


Taking the former 
for judging industrial activity, we 
find that in general it was about 3% 


3 above 
normal. The trend was downward. 


Certainly 
the general trend of business and industry is no 
better than sidewise as both imports and_ the 
trend of the iron and steel industry confirm the 
freight traffic figures in heading downward. 
Compared with a year ago, June freight 
traffic was 5% lower, in spite of the fact that 
construction contracts were 19% higher and 
automobile production was 22% greater. Em 
ployment of factory labor was 4% lower than a 
year ago, in spite of the large gains in the auto 
mobile industry. As to trade, department store 
sales in June were 2.2% higher than last year, 
but failed to make as favorable a showing in 
comparison with May as usual and were not 
quite as much above a vear ago as a normal 


TEXTILE PRICE LEVELS —Chart shows how chief textile fibers com- 
pare (1) with the general level of commodity prices and (2) with each other. 
average of all commodity prices, and fibers are normally 


priced when near the general level. The several fiber price curves are so 


placed that normally they should be close together. 
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growth of such sales would require. Wholesale 
sales in May were only 1% over May, 1927, 
although wholesale commodity prices are from 
4 to 5% higher. 

As to the first six months of 1928, the com- 
parison with the first six months of 1927 are 


even less favorable. Freight trafic was 7% 


lower. Employment of factory labor was 5.3% 
lower. Department store sales were about the 
same, but wholesale sales (5 months) were 
1.1% lower. It remains true that building activ- 


ity in the first six months was about 17% above 
the same period last year and automobile produc- 
tion about 614% higher; but evidently the great 
industries did not do so well. 

Industrial production and manufacturing are 
above normal and above their usual relation with 
the volume of freight shipments. The result has 
been in some cases a tendency toward the accu- 


mass otf 


mulation of stocks of commodities in the 


producers’ hands. This is true of such indus- 


tries rubber, tires and foot wear, 


lard, cloth. 
This fact, together with the tightening of bank 
credit, is likely to prevent any 


as paper, 


leather, fuel oil, and_ cotton 


general rise in 
commodity Indeed prices are likely to 
work lower. 


prices. 

No serious maladjustment in busi 
ness proper is to be found, however, and labor 
farm conditions are fair 
After a little downward readjustment, 


purchasing power and 
to gor dd. 
therefore, business activity and conditions are 
likely to settle into a condition of approximate 
stability for a time at close to a normal level 
on the average. The two outstanding factors 
during the next month or two will be money 


conditions, and the progress of crops. 


No Early Improvement in the Textile 
Industries 

The general position of the textile industries 

continues Manufacturers’ margins of 

profit are low, and competition is keen, while the 
demand is unsatisfactory 

The fundamental trouble with the 

industries continues to be found in the over- 


poor. 


textile 
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capacity and over- production, made worse by 
the current scanty styles among women and the 
growing use of rayon. The whole situation is 
reflected in the fact that our curve of physical 
production, or machinery activity, stands rela- 
tively high in comparison with total value of 
textile products turned out. Only by reducing 
machinery hours and yardage or poundage of 
products, can unit prices be maintained at a level 
sufficiently high to make total sales cover cost of 
production. This situation has existed since the 
beginning of 1926. We think that the statis- 
tical indications are that the textile industries 
are near their most unfavorable position,—near 
“bottom”’,—and that they cannot get much 
With the aid of the various new asso- 
ciations, a more general and intelligent appre- 
ciation of this situation now exists. It will take 
several months, however, before real improve- 
ment is to be expected and then the question as 
to continued intelligent action of the individual 
producers when conditions begin to improve, 
will arise. 


worse. 


Complete data are available for May only. In 
that month the total value of textile products 
increased a little, due to the unfortunate increase 
in output all along the line (partly caused by an 
extra working day in May). But even so the 
total value was relatively low in comparison with 
wholesale dry goods sales and quite low in com- 
parison with department store sales. This prob- 
ably means in part that textile prices at whole- 
sale and retail have not fallen as much as have 
the prices received by the mills, but it also indi- 
cates that whenever the existing accumulation of 
stocks has been worked off, the current trend of 
production will be found to be moderate and not 
in excess of demand. 

It continues true that curtailment is especially 
needed in silk and cotton goods. The quantity 
of wool textiles and the total value of such tex- 
tiles produced are moving about parallel, which 
indicates that the supply and demand are in 
approximate equilibrium. 

Department store sales in June, while a little 
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higher than a year ago, failed to show the nor- 
mal seasonal gain over May. Wholesale dry 
goods sales increased in May, but the June figures 
will probably show a decline, as we already know 
that wholesale silk sales and cotton jobbers’ 
sales fell off more than usual. 


Profits in Wool and Cotton Manufactur- 
ing Turn Down 


Wool manufacturers’ operating margins, both 
current replacement margins and margins deter- 
mined after allowing for the usual lag between 
the purchase of the raw material and the com 
pletion of the manufacturing process, continued 
their downward trend, and averaged below a 
profitable level. This is chiefly due to the high 
price of the raw material. Wool manufacturing 
activity increased in May, but operating margins 
were so low that this does not indicate in- 
dicate increased profits. Under the _ circum- 
stances, it is no wonder that the price of wool 
manufacturers’ common stocks declined in June 
in sympathy with the general setback in the stock 
market. Our index for such common. stocks 
reached 29.4 last month, which compares with 
31.2 in May and 36.6 a year ago. This is a 
new low level for recent years and there is no 
indication of sustained improvement yet in sight. 


The cotton manufacturing situation is also 
unfavorable. A good many. second quarter earn- 


ings statements should show a little improvement, 
since those who bought cotton right could have 
earned a small margin of profit during that 
period; but the trend of the margins has recently 
been downward and curtailment of operation was 
not only sharp in June, but also promises to con- 
tinue in July and August. Cotton mill stocks 
averaged lower in June, New Bedford mill stocks 
showing an index of 61.6 against 63.9 in the pre- 
ceding month, and Southern mill stocks sagging 
slightly to 131.5 against 131.7. Thus Southern 
cotton mill stocks held very well considering the 
the general speculative weakness. However, no 
sustained recovery in cotton mill securities ap- 
pears at all probable during the next two months. 





Mill Men Meet with Walker D. 
Hines 
SPARTANBURG, S. C.—At a recent 
meeting of the narrow sheetings and 
print cloth groups of The Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute held in Spartanburg, 
with John A. Law presiding, Walker 
D. Hines conferred with around 75 
cotton mill executives of Alabama, 
North South 
Approximately one and 


Georgia, Carolina and 


Carolina. 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
HE first meeting of the special 


British Cotton Trade Inquiry 





Influential Committee Formed— 
Banks’ Stranglehold on Industry 
(From Our Manchester Correspondent) 


shareholders, but 


from the money 
which had been lent to the trade by 


Sub-Committee set up by the banks and loanholders when the pound 


country so powerless to impress itself 
on the Government as was the Lan- 
cashire spinning trade. The first step 
the cotton industry must take to re- 
habilitate itself was to restore its 
financial overhead costs to an eco- 
nomic level. Mr. Hammersley stated 
that if the Federation would act with 
conviction and strength they would be 
able to bring sufficient influence to 
pay to force the Government to insist 
on the banks meeting together to dis- 





























one-half million spindles were repre- 
sented at the conference, held in a 
local hotel. Mr. Hines conferred with 
both groups and discussed problems 
and matters of current interest. The 
principal topic at both meetings was 
the Institute’s work in promoting 
more complete and accurate cost ac 
counting studies. This meeting fol 
lowed closely the recent meeting of 
the carded yarns group, which was 


held in Charlotte, N. C. 


Caledonian Dye Works, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have awarded contract 
for the construction of an addition to 
their dye-house which will cost $12,000 
without equipment. Contract was placed 
with Stewart Bros. Co. The plant is 
located at Emerald & Cornwall Sts., the 
firm being dyers of cotton yarns 


Master Spinners’ Federation with a 
view to finding out whether a scheme 
of financial reconstruction in the cot- 
ton industry can be evolved was held 
in Manchester recently, and after a 
lengthy discussion an adjournment 
was made to a later date. 


The committee was formed as the 


result of a speech by S. S. Ham- 
mersley, M. P., at a recent meeting of 
the Spinners’ Federation. In_ his 


statement, which was released for pub- 
lication, he said that in other trades 
like the iron and steel trade, the jute 
trade, and glass trade and many more, 
a serious effort was being made to 
deal with this problem of over- 
capitalization, but public opinion was 
unable to detect any concerted move- 
ment in the cotton spinning trade to 
deal with this problem. The difficulty 
in connection with the cotton trade 
arose not from the money invested by 


was only worth approximately 13/6d. 
Mr. Hammersley said that the leaders 
of the trade knew that a large propor- 
tion of the uncalled capital did not ex- 
ist. “The banks have a stranglehold 
upon the industry. With this financial 
stranglehold the industry cannot live 
and prosper; yet the stranglehold is of 
such a nature that though the indus- 
try cannot prosper, neither is any par- 
ticular mill allowed to die. The banks 
refuse to face their inevitable losses 
here and now, and by denying present 
financial efficiency they prevent the 
trade from obtaining mechanical and 
industrial efficiency.” 

Mr. Hammersley said that unless 
the question of financial overhead 
costs was dealt with, the American 
section of the spinning trade was 
doomed. He said that the issue was 


one of national importance, but he 
knew of no important trade in this 


cuss the serious position. Mr. Ham- 
mersley said that in the end the solu- 
tion of Lancashire’s problems may be 
found along the lines of a special cot- 
ton bank. He said that unless the 
committee could summon up sufficient 
unanimity to decide to deal with the 
question of over-capitalization, spin 
ners would remain impotent and 
agitated spectators of the tide of ruin 
which was beginning to overtake the 
industry. 

The following members of the 
Master Spinners’ Federation have 
been appointed to serve on the com- 
mittee: F. Holroyd, W. Howarth, B. 
H. Jackson, F. Mills, H. Roberts, B. 
Worswick, S. S. Hammersley, M. P. 
F. A. Tomlinson, Cecil Hilton, M. ?. 
W. Wiggins, M. P., T. D. Barlow. 
J. Wild, F. Simm, W. H. Cattersall, 
H. Cliff, A. Hollas and Lt.-Col. %. 
Seddon Brown. 
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To Make Curtailment Effective 


ARRING developments that are impossible 
at the moment to foresee, it may be reason- 
ably expected that, if cotton manufacturers 
will maintain during the next two months the 
intensive curtailment of production that started 
in June, and is now in progress, they may look 
forward confidently to a closer balance between 
production and consumption than at any time 
since the fall of 1926. Manufacturers’ hopes 
of early reward for the sacrifices that they have 
made during the last six months may be blasted 
by cotton prices so high as to restrict consum- 
ing demand, or cotton prices so low as to stimu- 
late over-production, but a continuation of their 
curtailment program is absolutely essential to 
place them in the best possible position to meet 
either alternative. 


Whatever may be the result of the curtail- 
ment program that has been fostered. legally 
by the Cotton-Textile Institute since the fall 
of last year it is certain to go down in trade 
history as one of the greatest accomplishments 
for the Institute to date. Last year it was esti- 
mated in these columns that it would require 
an average curtaliment during the first six 
months of this year of at least 10%, as com- 
pared with the average monthly activity for 
the year ended November, 1927, in order to 
rehabiliate the market. The actual average 
curtailment for the first six months of the 
vear as figured on this basis, and as shown by 
the activity index of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, was approximately 10.5%, while the 
decrease in activity for the three months of 
April, May and June as referred to the same 
base was a little over 14%, and that for the 
month of June was over 18%. 


Under British laws, which permit organized 
curtailment of production as well as control 
of prices, it would have been a comparatively 
simple matter under the conditions that were 
faced by the industry last fall for the Cotton- 
Textile Institute to put through such a cur- 
tailment program, but with gentlemen’s agree- 
ments and all other forms of organized effort 
prohibited by law, and with no legal methods 
available excepting the presentation of statis- 
tical and other facts, the urging of cooperation 
and the example set by leading manufacturers 
who are members of the Institute, the result 
of this campaign stands as one of the In- 
stitute’s greatest accomplishments. 


It is true that at the end of June there was 
some increase, as shown by figures of the Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants Association, in stocks of 
cotton goods and some falling off in unfilled 
orders, but buyers who watch these figures too 
closely, and who fail to take cognizance of the 
large volume of goods taken out of the market 
by curtailment during the last six months, and 
Ot present more intensive curtailment of pro- 
duction, are not unlikely in the near future to 


find themselves “paying through the nose” for 
their mistake. 


Wool Price Trend Uncertain 
HE July series of London wool sales 
closed on Saturday of last week with 
prices approximately on a parity with those of 
the opening of the series, which prices were 
surprisingly firm in view of the depressed status 
of the British top, yarn and cloth trades. 
Values during the closing days of the sale, 
however, were maintained only by heavy with- 
drawals and by the carrying forward to the 
September series of approximately 35,000 
bales, including wools that were unoffered at 
the July series. The chief support came from 
Continental and not from British buyers, the 
former taking approximately two-thirds of the 
wool sold. 

Business with topmakers, spinners, and 
weavers in England continues depressed, and, 
although French and German manufacturers 
are better employed, old contracts are gradually 
running out and little new business is offered 
at profitable prices. There is no American 
support of foreign wool markets and there can 
be none as long as values remain so far above 
the practical importing point. 

While any downward trend of values was 
checked by the London sales, and by the pre- 
ceding Brisbane sales, it is significant that it 
has not checked the pressure for lower prices 
from manufacturers and buyers of wool manu- 


tactures. It is to the devolopment of business 


from the latter during the next few weeks that 
we must look for any definite trend in future 
values of wool, and there is little in this end of 
the business either here or abroad to encourage 
hope of anything more bullish than a side-ways 
movement in wool prices. With the outlook 
so uncertain it will be wise to mark time and 
avoid unnecessary speculation in wool. 





THE TEXTILE TREND | 


Cotton Markets: Business in goods | 
| restricted. Wide fabrics for automobile use 
still better than rest of market but not so 
active as before. Converters fairly well 
covered until September. Buyers can afford 
to delay forward purchases. Manufacturers 
could place business at concessions but un- 
willing to do so. Price advance in wide 
sheetings, sheets and pillow cases. 










x * * 








Wool Markets: Opening of American | 
Woolen Co.’s men’s wear lines for spring 
and summer featured by reductions of 214 
to toc a yd. in staples, over last season, 
which surprised trade. Tropicals show 5 to 
| 7c advances over last year. Worsted 

yarn prices fairly steady in face of small | 
interest from all trades. 















* * 
_ Knit Goods: Buyers showing restricted 
interest in spring lines of either underwear 
or hosiery at present. 
| x * * | 
| Silk Markets: Outlook in broadsilks more 
| cheerful. Buyers interested in new fabrics, 
particularly transparent velvets. 





The Rayon Situation 

HE fact that rayon imports fell off about 

1,750,000 lbs. during the first half of 
this year, as compared with the corresponding 
period of 1927, is significant particularly be- 
cause the decline was not any more pronounced. 
If importations continue at the same rate dur- 
ing the rest of the year, the total will be ap- 
proximately 25% less than the 1927 total. 

In view of the increased production by 
domestic firms and the prolonged depression 
in most branches of textile manufacture, it 
is surprising that such a large rate of import 
as 1,000,000 Ibs. per month could be absorbed 
thus far this year. 

Equally interesting is the statement made 
recently by L. A. Yerkes, president of the 
Du Pont Rayon Co., to the effect that his com- 
pany’s volume of sales during the first half 
of 1928 was well ahead of the sales for the 
similar period of 1927. ‘This has been ac- 
complished,” he stated, “in the face of a con- 
siderable increase in rayon production during 
the year.” 

In common with other students of the 
market, Mr. Yerkes anticipates an active 
demand for rayon during the last six months 
of this year. Naturally this depends to a con- 
siderable extent upon the development of gen- 
eral textile business—but signs point toward 
improvement in most lines. 

Rayon has demonstrated the strength of its 
position during the recent trying months more 
convincingly than ever before. It has earned 
a new basis for its claim as a stable and in- 
creasingly important factor in textile manu- 
facture. 

o- * 


Comparative Gray Goods Prices 

T is interesting to note that prices of repre- 

sentative cotton gray cloths in both the New 
York and Manchester markets fluctuated within 
a narrow range during the first half of 1928, 
according to the Textile Division’s (Dept. of 
Commerce) compilation of international prices 
of cotton gray cloths. The New York quota- 
tion was 40.46c for the first week of 1928 and 
39.63c for the last week of June while com- 
parable British prices were 37.97¢ and 39.59, 
respectively. The peak price of the half year 
(40.17¢ in New York and 40.02c in Man- 
chester) was registered for the week ended 
May 12. The average for the first six months 
of 1928 was 39.08c for New York and 38.44c 
for Manchester, compared with 35.22 and 
34.89c, respectively, 
period of 1927, 

Osaka prices of Japanese gray cloths and 
Sombay prices of Indian-made cloths have been 
considerably lower than American and British 
quotations on similar cloths during the period 
under discussion. Calcutta and Madras prices 
are based on imported cloths and are always 


somewhat higher than quotations in producing 
centers. 


for the corresponding 
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Smith, Hogg to Liquidate 





Retirement Due to Uncertain 
Textile Conditions 
Smith, Hogg & Co., for over a cen- 
tury one of the leading firms of sell 
ing agents for ginghams, chambrays 
and other products of cotton manu 
lacturet! will go out of business 
July 31, because of the uncertain 
present and future conditions in the 
cotton textile ndusts Fred W. 
Pa dec 1 he ot tl hrm iid Mr 
Pardes tatement followed official 
nnouncement from the company that 
the busine would be liquidated undet 
direction of William ¢ Broadway, a 
member of the fir 
1 re ent cr { 1 ¢ cotton 
te nd e uncertain and un 
it Ir. Parde nted out 
| the future of t try lsc 

u Phe decided 
] 99 ‘ 1 ] é O 1 é } 
be Oo 1 oad lol 
| \\ \ » { dl I 

( I ¢ ( ) 
1 but ‘ ré cle ( 

Lath ae 

( ( 

b ( ( 
II 17 Worth Street founded in 
1S \Ir. Pardee stated d | been 
il TP continuous] nee \t 
pre 1 t represent the York Manu 
facturi Company of Saco, Me., an 
recently represented the Everett Mil 
of Lawrence, Mass., which are now 1n 
the process of liquidation 


{ o1 olidations which absorbed 


+} 


several of the accounts and 


the 


company’ 


recent move by many mills to 


contribut 
ing factors in the decision, Mr 


represent themselves were 
Pardee 


admitted 


Southern Show Plans 


Entire Hotel 


Floor Reserved for 
Mill Men 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Visitors to the 
Southern be 
held who have not 


secured reservations tor rooms are re- 


lextile 
Oct. 


Exposition, to 
here, 5-20, 
quested by the management to write 
direct to the secretary of the reserva- 
W. W. Stover, 
All the rooms 
at the hotels have been reserved by 


tions committee, Mrs. 
Box 307, Greenville. 
exhibitors except the eleventh floor of 
the Poinsett Hotel 

engaged bv W. G. 
dent of the exposition, for visiting mill 
executives This floor 
hor presidents 


and 


Phese quarters 


are Sirrine, Presi- 


will be kept 


exclusively treasurers, 


secretaries superintendents of tex 


117 


tile plants. Clerks will 


be on duty at 
the hotel for the sole purpose ol hand- 
ling this floor. Reservations should 
be made in advance 


Manv visiting executives will arrive 


on early morning trains, spend the day 
the 
\tlanta 
South, the 


Birmingham Special over the South- 


at the exposition and leave in 


evening. Pullman cars from 


park here daily. Going 


ern Railway arrives here at 6:15 A. 
M The Piedmont Limited arrives 
about noon. There are two north 


bound expresses, including the Cres- 


cent Limited, passing between 5 and 
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in the afternoon. Another 
10 P. M. for Washington. 
In addition there are local trains over 
this railroad, the C. & W. C. and 
Pp. «& N. 


Preparations for the exposition have 


6 o’clock 


leaves at 


been under way more than a year and 


1 1 


a half in the executive office. Car- 
penters, painters and other workmen 
are now working in the Hall itself. 


Todd Considers Cotton Outlook 
Critical and Uncertain 





Prof. John A. Todd of the Liver 
pool (Eng.) Cotton Service, and one 
of the world’s most eminent cotton 
statisticians and economists, considers 
the outlook for the growing American 
cotton crop so uncertain and critical 
that he is making a special trip of in 
spection through the cotton beit. Prof 
fodd arrived in Boston:on the SS 
Cedric last Sunday, was entertained 
by yh? Ss | iIwrence ( | i nce & 
Co Boston, Ma el 

ie in Topsfield, an n Mond 
\ Q1VE ip! nta 1 eo 
i iN a ocall Bo een a 
National Association of Cotton Manu 
facturers at the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce \mong those in attend 
ance at the latter were Robert Amory, 
former president, and Russell T. 
Fisher, secretary, of the association; 
Ward Thoron, treasurer Merrimack 
Mfg. Co.; Harry L. Bailev of Well 
ington, Sears & Co Charles B. 


Nichols, assistant treasurer, Otis Co., 
and C. H. Clark, 
WorLp. 

In addition to the fact that the 
tical period of the cotton season is 
coming later than usual and that un 
certainty has increased as to the con- 
dition and prospective vield of the 
crop, Prot. Todd emphasizes the fact 
that recent advices indicate 


editor TEXTILE 


cri 


a smaller 
consumption and a larger carryover 
for the current season than had been 
looked for generally until recently. 


Country Club, Aug. 3 


Strike Status Unchanged 


Both Sides Continue to Show 
Determined Front 
New Beprorp, Mass.—The textile 


strike in New Bedford dragged its 
way to the end of the 15th week with 
practically little change in the situa- 
tion from when the operatives went 
on strike against the wage cut April 
10. In weeks the loss in 
wages alone is estimated to be around 
Both manufacturers and 
operatives are showing a determined 
front, while the community looks on 
apparently unable to suggest any issue 
which the two 
rate. 

The New Bedford Cotton Manufac 
turers Association has reiterated that 
the mill men more united than 
ever that a wage cut is essential if the 
mills are to operate, and labor leaders 
that the 

issue that cannot be arbi- 
them. The State Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration is averse 


these 15 


S9,.000,000. 


on factions can arbi- 


are 


have announced wage ques 


tion is an 
trated by 


¢ } 


o forcing an investigation of the situ 


tion to determine which side is at 
ult, living in the hope that some 
means will still be found whereby the 


¢ 


two sides can be together for a round 


table conference 


Mill Men Issue Statement 


\fter a policy of silence for more 
than three the mill men, 
through John Sullivan, agent of the 
Mill and president of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, have is- 
sued several statements in which the 
side the mill men has pre- 
sented to the public. Mr. Sullivan, in 
his opening statement, indicated that 
Mayor Charles S. Ashley had _ failed 
to enforce either the letter or spirit 
of the law, asserted there has been a 
woeful lack in law enforcement rela- 
tive to intimidation of workers, de- 
nied that the manufacturers were di- 
vided on the wage cut, and said that 
rumors suggesting a split in the ranks 
ot the mill men were absurd. 


months, 


Taber 


of been 
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Chicago Yarn Men's Circle, Annual Golf Tournament, 


Park Ridge (IIl.) 


Third National Exposition of Hosiery and Underwear, Hotel Pennsyl- 


vania, New York City, July 30-Aug. 4, 
Spinners Division, Southern Textile Association, Regular Meeting. 


to be announced.) 


Dvers, Bleachers and Finishers 


1928 
Committee D-13, A. S. 
1928 


: Division, §S 
Fall Meeting, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Sept. 15, 1928 
\merican Chemical Society, Fall Meeting, Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 10-15, 


1928 
(Date 
Textile 


Southern Association, 


T. M., Fall Meeting, Washington, D. C., Oct. 10-11, 


Southern Textile Exposition, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C., Oct. 15-20, 


1978 

Textile Division, American 
National Meeting, Greenville, S. C 
Southern Textile Association, 
Oct. 19, 1928 


Society 
Oct. 
Semi-annual 


of Mechanical 
17, 1928. 
Meeting, 


Second 


Ce 


Engineers, 


Greenville, S. 


National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, Annual Meeting, Copley- 


Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass., Oct. 


24.95 


1928 


Associated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, Annual Meeting, 


Hotel Utica. Utica. N. Y., Nov 
Power and Mechanical 
New York City, Dec. 3-8, 1928 


14-16, 1928. 
Engineering 


Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 


Silk Association of America, 57th Annual Dinner, New York City, Jan. 17, 


1929 


Knitting Arts Exposition, Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, April 15-19, 


1929 


Twelfth Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand Central Palace, 


York City, May 6-11, 1929. 


New 
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In succeeding statements, Mr. Sul- 
livan attacked the Textile Mill Com- 
mittees, an outside organization of 
radical tendencies that established it- 
self in New Bedford soon after the 
strike was called, and also enumerated 
at some length the number of New 
England textile mills that have been 
forced into liquidation during recent 


years. 


This week, there has been a more 
rigid exercise of authority by. police 
detailed at the mill gates, and a num 
ber of arrests have been made, pickets 
being accused of parading without a 
permit. assert there 
has been no change in the methods 
that were employed in picketing in the 
early days of the strike, the Textile 
Council reminding the police of the 
mayor’s public announcement that th: 
Textile Council could parade any time 
it wanted, with a police escort. 


Labor leaders 


State Board Calls Another 
Strike Conference 
New Beprorp, Mass.— The Stat 


Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 


has called a second conference be 
tween the manufacturers and opera 
tives with reference to the textile 


Che meeting is called 
for next Friday in this city, and will 
be the second conference called by the 
state body. The first one, held July 5 
failed to bring out any issue that could 
be arbitrated. 

“In accordance with its policy,” th 
letter says, “the board is of the opinion 
that another conference should be held 
between the committee representing 
the manufacturers and the Textile 
Council, in the presence of the board, 
to discuss the differences again and 
see if some settlement cannot be made 
of the existing labor controversy.” 


strike situation. 


Notices to this effect have been sent 
to Andrew Raeburn, secretary of the 
New Bedford Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association, and William E. G. Batty, 
secretary of the Textile Council. 


J. E. Newton Retires as Ark- 
wright Treasurer 

The resignation of J. Edward New- 
ton as treasurer and a director of the 
Arkwright Mills, Fall River, Mass., 
was accepted by the board of direct- 
ors on Tuesday and Richard H. Fish, 
the present superintendent of the 
mill, was elected assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Newton tendered his resigna- 
tion through a letter in which he stated 
that he believed the mill should be 
entirely rehabilitated and believed that 
the banking interests will effect some 
kind of a re-organization which will 
be effective, and that his limited re- 
due to large shrinkage in 
mill values in Fall River, have rend- 
ered his endorsements of so little value 
that he believed a more acceptable 
treasurer could be found. 

In announcing the acceptance of 
Mr. Newton’s resignation and ap- 
pointment of an assistant treasurer 
President George H. Waring declined 
to make any comment. 


sources, 
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Futuristic Silk Prints 


Brilliant Color Effects in Corticelli 





Line 
The dictates of fashion in women’s 
vear have long been conceded to 


‘aris and this season the most famous 
‘arisian coutouriers are featuring 
rinted silks to a greater degree than 
er before. Brilliant, dashing, ad- 

nturous the very smarest 
hey claim and coinciding with their 
edict comes the advance showing by 
e Corticelli Silk Co. of a unique 
of futuristic prints in crepe 
icked satins which have been named 
“Moday” signifying the mode of the 


color is 


nge 


These patterns are a homogeneous 
collection of geometrical designs con- 
sisting of irregular circles, triangles 

ul crosses with the basic colors in 
the season’s forecasted most popular 
of brown, navy and green. 
Striking yet harmonious are the com- 
binations of colors used, such as green 
navy, claret and brown shades, 
navy and brown and shadings of these 
blended. 


shades 


and 


For sheer originality in textures and 
patterns, American manufacturers in 
their efforts to create that something 
decidedly different, which women of 
fashion are constantly seeking, have 


surpassed foreign manufacturers in 
initiative of varied designs and 
materials. Creators of gowns in 
\merica have accepted these new 


backed satins with enthusiasm, 
for the natural drape and delicacy of 
the fabric bespeaks feminism itself 
and is so appealing in either after- 


‘rene 
Crepe 


noon or evening costumes that its 

place has become an assured one. 

d 

c ; ; ; 
Becker Dyeing Co., Philadelphia, 


Pa. In a schedule filed against this con- 
nt cern, dyers of cotton and silk hosiery, 
110 Turner St., it was shown that liabili- 
‘ies were $22,226 and assets $18,462. 
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Industry Needs Social Research 





International Congress Considers 


Effects of 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 

HAT mass production is insecure 

for both labor and capital because 
of its dependence upon wide markets, 
and that social research and scientific 
management under the joint auspices 
of labor and employers are needed to 
give stability to industry and fo pro- 
tect wage-earners against [ 
fects mechanization 
detrimental, was pointed out by speak- 
from the United States, Great 
Britain, Germany and other countries 
at the Congress of the International 
Industrial Relations Association (for 
the study and promotion of satisfac- 
tory human relations and conditions in 
industry) which recently completed 
five days’ discussion of the subject 
“Fundamental Human Relationships 
in Industry,” at Cambridge, England. 
The Congress was attended by person- 
nel managers and welfare workers, 
employers, representatives of labor, 
factory inspectors and research work- 
ers from 20 countries. 


those ef- 


of which are 


ers 


Summing up the proceedings, Miss 
Mary van Kleeck, director of the De- 
partment of Industrial Studies of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 
said: “The well-being of workers in 
all countries depends upon underlying 
economic conditions which 
present certain common problems, 
especially the growth and movement 
of populations, the need for wider 
markets for the increasing output of 
mechanical industry and the problems 
of securing raw materials. To insure 
a status for wage-earners which is in 
accord with the dignity of the human 
being, there is needed participation by 
workers’ organizations jointly with 
employers’ groups not only in the 
management of one establishment but 


t -day 


Mass 


Production 


in determining the larger economic 
policies of industrial life. Even more 
important than the material factors is 
the mental attitude of groups toward 
Removal of fear and 
distrust and the establishment of un 
derstanding are essential for the bring- 
This 


association aims to establish a common 


one another. 


ing about of peace in industry. 


meeting ground which will make pos 
sible understanding between all groups 
in industry.” 

The Congress expressed its interest 
and offered its cooperation to the In 
ternational Labor Office in carrying 
out the resolution adopted at its recent 
conference at Geneva in June, provid- 
ing for observation of new develop- 
collaboration between 
and 


ments in em 
in certain 
resulted an 


improvement in the level of real wages 


ployers employed 


countries, which have in 


and working conditions, and also in 
greater and more economical produc 
tion for the benefit alike of employ- 


ers employed, and the community as a 
whole. 

The speakers included the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Askwith, K. C. B.; Victor Bran 
ford, Sociological Society, London: C 
Delisle Burns, lecturer, University of 
Miss Kersten 
Inspector of Factories and Member of 
Sweden; Paul U. Kel- 
logg, of The Survey, New 
York; Dr. Otto Lipmann, director of 
the Institute for Applied Psychology, 
Berlin; Hans Mars, executive officer, 


Glasgow ; Hesselgren, 


Parliament, 
editor 


Chamber of Labor, Vienna; Dr. 
Charles S. Myers, director of the 
National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, London; Major L. Ur- 


wick, general secretary of the Man- 


agement Research Groups, London; 


Group of New Modernistic Prints No. 3 from Collection of Corticelli Silk Co. Known as “Moday” Offered in Vogue Shades of Blues, Tans 
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and Dr. Frieda Wunderlich, 
for Social Politics, Berlin. 


Bureau 


The officers elected for the ensuin 





three years were: President, C. H. van 


der Leeuw, partner, Messrs. de erven 
de Wed. is van Nelle, Holland; vice 
presidents, Miss Mary van _ Kleeck, 


York, 


Russell Sage Foundation, New 


Miss M. L. Fledderus, Holland, and 
“rich Libbe, Chairman of the Works 
Council (employes), Siemens, Ltd., 
Berlin; treasurer, Charles E. Jacob 


managing director, W. and R. Jacob 
and Co., Ltd., 

Members of the Executive Commit 
the 
Correggiari, consultant in in 


Milan; Hugo vor 


Dublin. 


tee elected besides officers were 


Dr. A. 


dustrial relations, 


FINDS THAT SMOKE 
HIS COTTON 

Kenly, N. C.— LeRoy Jackson, 
prominent farmer of this section, 
believes that firing an old field cut 
over several years ago, has saved 
his prize five acres of long, staple 
cotton this season. 

Unable to get the jump on the 
boll weevil by early planting, Jack- 
son said he had to do something 
when the thermometer _ started 
dropping rapidly one afternoon 
recently. 

“I fired a nearby field that eve- 
ning. The next morning I found 
smoke lying thick on the ground 
of the cotton field,” he said. “It 
had kept the frost that fell the 
night before from getting to the 
ground. Corn in a nearby field 
died from the cold, but the cotton 
was unhurt. It is now doing fine, 
blooming before anybody else's.” 


SAVED 
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Haan, acting director, 
Management Institute, 
George H. Miles, assistant director, 
National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology, London; Miss Louise C. 
Odencrantz, director, Joint 
ment Bureau for the Handicapped, 
New York; Spencer Miller, Jr., secre 
tary, Workers Education Bureau of 
America, New York; and Dr. Frieda 
Wunderlich, Bureau for Social Poli- 
tics, Berlin. 
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Frank F. Woolley has resigned as 
of the 


lacturers 


agent , cotton manu- 
and Anthony, R. I., 
following sale of that company’s 


to the Valley Falls Co., Albion, 


He has also resigned as president of 


Coventry Co 
Providence 
plants 
Row 
the 





Frank F. Woolley 


R. ] Textile 
succeeded by 


and has bec n 
Wardle, 
organization, 
Joseph 
Mr 


been 


Association 
Harry H 
president of the 
urer of the 


stone, R | 


vice 
and treas- 


Benn Corp., Grey 
Woolley’s future plans 
announced, although it is 
that he 


owners ior 


not 


have 


understood will continue with 


the new some time in an 


advisory capacity. 

Chas. J. Webb, Chas. J. Webb & 
Sons Co., Inc., Conrad N. Laurer, Day 
& Zimmerman, Inc., Milton D. Gehris, 


John B. Stetson Co., Edward Lupton, 
David Lupton’s Sons Co., George L. 
Markland, Jr., Philadelphia Gear Works, 
were among a group of outstanding in 
dustrial, business and banking men 
named to the new Industrial Relations 
Committee of the Philadelphia Cham- 


ber ot Commerce 


Robert I. Woodside, of the Woodside 


Cotton Mills Co., Greenville, S. C., 
accompanied by his wife, will sail on 
July 21st for a visit to England and 
France, where he will spend several 
weeks in each country studying the 
branch banking systems. 

Theodore T. Ellis, president and 
treasurer of the New England Fibre 
Blanket Co., Worcester, Mass., while 
on his recent trip to Europe acquired 
the famous Raphael “Madonna” from 
the Earl of Northbrook at a_ reputed 


$500,000, It 
country 


price of 


his 


will be hung in 


new estate in Worcester. 


John Sanford, president of 
Sanford & Inc., 
N. Y., and family, are 
remainder of the 
Springs. 


Matthew P. Whittall, president and 
treasurer of the M. J. Whittall Asso- 
Ltd., Worcester, Mass., has pre- 
sented to the Carpet Club Golf Associa- 
tion three cups, one a trophy for annual 
competition and the other two for the 


Stephen 
Amsterdam, 
passing the 
summer at Saratoga 


Sons, 


ciates, 
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two low scores in this year’s competi- 
tion. 
Earl 
Thayer 
Mass., 
mouth, 


F. Thayer, president of the 
Woolen Co., North Oxford, 
and family, are at West Fal- 
Mass., for the summer. 

Edwin A. Bartlett, son of Edwin N. 
Bartlett, president and treasurer of the 


Edwin Bartlett Co., North Oxford, 
Mass., has returned from a year’s stay 
in Italy 


B. M. Graves, for a number of years 
president of the Southern Textile Ma- 
Greenville, S. C., be- 
with the 
in the textile machinery de- 


chinery Co.., has 


come associated Greensboro 
Supply Co., 
partment 
Howard M. Fry, 
Narrow Fabric Co., 
Mrs. Fry, have 


Europe 


secretary of the 
Pa., and 
a trip to 


Reading, 
returned from 


Newlands 


been 


George Dobie, oi 
Galt, Ont., who has 
in England, has left for Canada. 
F. V. W. Blood, 
Blood Knitting C 
and family, are 
ot the 


Pleasant 


& Ga 


visiting 


the 
N. ee 
remainder 


Lake 


secretary of 
Amsterdam, 
spending the 
their home at 


in the Adirondacks. 


summer! it 


Joseph H. Zens, treasurer and general 
United Hosiery Mills 
Chattanooga, Tenn., has resigned. 
Wm. M. Van Leer, Van Leer & Co., 
elected a di 
osa- Thatcher 


manager of the 
Corp., 


Phalidelphia, was recently 


rector of the Standard-C 


Co 

Frank C. Smith, a director of the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc., 
and Mrs. Smith, returned this week on 
the S. S. Homeric after a trip of several 


weeks in England and on the continent. 


Edwin W. Davis, department manager 


of the Edgeworth Mill division of the 
M. J. Whittall Associates, Ltd., Worces- 
ter, Mass., sailed from Canada on July 


19 to visit Alfred Thomas, one of the 
former the mill, at Frensham 
Place, Farnum, Surrey, England. 

Alan E. Ashcraft, manager for E. & 
T. Fairbanks & Co., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
has been elected a director of the First 
National Bank of that town. 

Harry A. Billings, works manager for 
the Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and 
Mrs. Billings, are spending a vacation at 
Great Chebeague Island, Me. 

Henry E. Littlejohn has become 
assistant manager of the southern plant 


owners of 


of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., Green- 
ville, S.C. Mr. Littlejohn was form- 
erly superintendent of the Monaghan 


plant of the Co., 
Greenville. 

Louis R. Kerr, agent for the Fisher 
Mfg. Co., Fisherville, Mass., and fam- 
ily, are at Falmouth Heights, Mass., for 


the summer. 


Victor-Monaghan 


Wallace I. Stimpson, agent for the 
Draper Corp., Hopedale, Mass., and Mrs. 
Stimpson, are passing their vacation at 


Mirror Lake, N. H. 


Arno E. Pearse, general secretary of 
the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ As- 
sociations, arrived in New York last 
week on his annual tour of the cotton 
belt. Arriving on the same steamer with 
him was Frederick Helm of the Calico 
Printers Association, Manchester, Eng. 
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Fred W. Steele has tendered his 
resignation as treasurer of the York 
Mfg. Co., Saco, Me., effective July 21, 
to become agent of the Dartmouth Mfg. 
Co., cotton goods, New Bedford, Mass., 
and will assume the latter duties August 





Fred W. Steele 


1. Daniel G. Thompson, who has been 
assistant treasurer of the York, is now 
the acting treasurer of the company. Mr. 
Steele was superintendent of the Way- 
poyset Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. L, from 
1910 to 1912; from 1912 to 1916 was 
agent of the Fisher Mfg. Co., Fisher- 
ville, Mass., going from there to the 
Booth Mig. Co., New Bedford, Mass., 
as treasurer and agent, and in 1925 be- 
coming treasurer of the Tremont & 
Suffolk Mills in Lowell, Mass. He had 
been treasurer of York Mfg. Co. since 
August, 1927. 


David J. James, with Wm. G. Pan- 
coast & Co., Philadelphia, was injured 
in an accident while returning by train 
from a business trip through the South, 
the train being derailed near Rome, Ga., 
July 19. His traveling companion Joseph 
R. Hodgson was thrown from the car 
and received injuries which resulted in 
his death. Mr. James was reported to 
have received only minor injuries from 
which he is expected to recover within 
a short time. 


Miss Marion Stephenson, director of 
the Educational Service of Cheney Bros., 
has just returned from Paris where she 
has been investigating the last mode and 
style trends. 


John Nash McCullaugh, managing 
director of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers, 
sailed Saturday, July 23, on the Conte 
Biancamano for a vacation trip abroad. 
He will return to New York on Sept. 12. 


Joseph Lord, Chas. J. Webb & Sons 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, returned re- 
cently from a four months trip abroad. 
Mr. Lord visited France, Italy, Switzer- 
land and a number of other countries on 
a combined business and pleasure trip. 
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John H. Porter, assistant to W. D. 
Anderson, president of the Bibb Mfg. 
Co., Macon, Ga., is making a tour of 
Europe. 

Whitworth Bird of the Cranston 
Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. I. has bee: 
transferred to their experimental station 
in Philadelphia, where he will develop 
several of his inventions. 


O. P. Jones is now superintendent at 
the Miller-Smith Hosiery Mills, Chat 
tanooga, Tenn. 

W. L. Denham, superintendent of th 
Dallas Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., has 
been elected a member of the directorat 
of the Huntsville Chamber of Commerc: 


Alan Smith, who has been superii 
tendent of weaving at the York Mfg. C 
Saco, Me., has completed his duties and 
returned to his home at Providence 
where, it is understood, he has a posi- 
tion with a textile concern. 


John T. Brady, superintendent of the 
Waucantuck Mills, Uxbridge, Mass., and 
Mrs. Brady, and Victor E. Hillman, 
head metallurgist for the Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., and Mrs. Hillman, are on an 
automobile tour of Canada. 


Nelson Kissenger, superintendent 
the D. & K. Fibre Co., Broadalbin, N. Y., 
has returned from an extensive tour of 
various points of interest in the Middl 
West. 

Maurice A. Boisclair, a knitter at the 
McCallum Hosiery Co., Northampton, 
Mass., has been appointed superintendent 
and manager of the St. John’s (Que.) 
Silk Hosiery Co. 

J. L. Dunsford is overseer of carding 
and spinning at Monticello (Ark.) Cot 
ton Mills Co. 


T. H. Whiteside is now overseer of 
carding and spinning at the Melville 
Mfg. Co., Lincolnton, N. C. 


Edward Lyons, overseer of weaving 
at the Blackstone (Mass.) mill of the 
Lonsdale (R. I.) Co., has been trans- 
ferred to a similar position in one of 
the company’s mills in Pawtucket, R. I 


Joseph Tabor has succeeded John 
Gallagher as overseer of finishing at the 
Calumet Mills of the Stanley Woolen 
Co., Uxbridge, Mass. 

E. A. Craddock has resigned as sec- 
ond hand in the carding department of 
the Opelika (Ala.) Mfg. Co. 


Jacob Mazur has resigned his position 
as second hand at the Boston Duck Mills 
of the Otis Co., Bondsville, Mass. 


G. W. Misenheimer has accepted the 
position of master mechanic at t 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., Charlotte, N.¢ 


ne 


Leo R. Forget is loom fixer at the 
Pondville Woolen Mills, Auburn, Mass 


H. W. Langford has resigned as loom 


fixer of the Lydia Cotton Mills, Clin- 
ton, S.C. 

C. Hawthorn, formerly machinist of 
the American Cotton Mills, Inc., Besse- 
mer City, N. C., has accepted a position 
with Costner Machine Shops, Gastonia, 
a 

B. H. Tucker is now night mechanic 
at the Calhoun Mills, Calhoun 


es, 
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Practical Method and New Gage Developed for Measuring 
Quantity of Nap on Canton Flannel 





More Exact Means than Visual Comparison— 


Makes Unnecessary Bringing .Samples Together 


HE manufacturer of today 

must provide for the production 

of his commodities in large 

quantities and of a uniform 
quality. He can economically do this 
only by the careful purchasing of raw 
materials and adequate control of the 
manufacturing processes. If the raw 
materials are not of uniform quality, 
changes in the processes of fabrica- 
tion are made necessary which often 
cause variations in the quality of the 
product, added expense, and delay. 
Many manufacturers have _ their 
processes well under control, but they 
are not all so fortunate in obtaining 
the desired uniformity in the raw 
materials. The essential properties of 
many materials are quite easily de- 
termined, but there are other materials 
whose properties are not so easily 
measured—and flannel comes within 
this class. In certain processes it has 
been found desirable to control the 
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quantity of nap on Canton flannel, 
and this paper will deal only with the 
methods of measuring the quantity of 
the nap. 

Proportional to Compression 

An examination of several grades 
of flannel indicated that the quantity 
and length of nap was proportional 
to the compression for a given com- 
pressive force. If this property was 
to be satisfactorily utilized as an in- 
direct measure of the quantity and 
length of nap the initial and final 
pressures should be specified and the 
resulting change in thickness would 
become a measure of the quantity of 
the nap. Seven special flannels were 
made from the same cloth, each differ- 


ing from the others only in the 
quantity of the nap. The pressure- 
thickness curves for two of these 


flannels are shown in Fig. 1, and they 
indicate that the measured difference 
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between them with regard to the 
quantity of the nap is more apparent 
for a given change in pressure at 
small pressures. Therefore, as it is 
often necessary to distinguish be- 
tween materials which resemble each 
other very closely, it seemed advisable 
to use the smallest practical pressures. 

The gage first used was a dead- 
weight type of instrument, made with 
a Model DD Federal Dial Gage, hav- 
ing the main pressure spring removed, 
the force exerted by the weight of 
the moving parts being approximately 
0.088 Ibs. This gave an initial pres- 
sure of 0.057 Ibs. per in. on a 
pressure foot having an area of 1.53 
sq. in., and a pressure of 0.088 Ibs. 
per sq. in. on a pressure foot having 
an area of 1.00 sq. in., both of these 
having been used. 

Fig. 2 shows the nap-compression 
curves for six of the special flannels; 
the flannel number designating the 
number of times the material was put 
through the napping machine. These 
curves differ from those of Fig. 1 in 
that they represent change in thickness 
and change in pressure, the initial 


sq. 


pressure being 0.057 lbs. per sq. in. 
using a pressure foot with an area of 
Such curves as those of 


1.53 sq. in. 


Fig. 2 more readily indicate the dif- 
ference in nap for the various flannels 
than the pressure thickness curves of 
Fig. 1. 
New Gage Designed 

The preliminary study of these 
samples indicated that a carefully de- 
signed and carefully operated machine 
was necessary. It was necessary to 
the initial and final pressure 
which most satisfactorily indicated the 
quantity of the nap, and to determine 
the number of thicknesses which 
should be gaged and the number of 
measurements that should be made. 

The first gage gave consistent re- 
sults only when carefully used by a 
single operator. A study of the 
methods employed by several operators 
in the use of such a gage resulted in 
the design of a new gage and a 
definite method of operation which 
more closely met the following de- 
sired requirements: (A) The gage 
should be a dead-weight type of in- 
strument of rigid construction. (B) 
The load should be applied directly to 
the pressure foot in such a way that 
uniform frictional forces could be 
maintained as small as possible. (C) 
The pressure foot should be self-align- 


choose 


ing for very small displacement forces. 
(D)The dial gage should be well 
made, have a stroke of at least 34 in., 
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and be calibrated in thousandths of an 
inch. (E) The instrument should be 
equipped with suitable 
which would allow the raised pressure 


some device 


foot to descend to the specimen at a 


uniform speed, independent of the 
operato1 his mechanism — should 
also free itself from the dial gage 
after the foot makes contact with the 
— 

Thes requirements were deter- 
mined from the following considera- 
tions: The initial pressure was neces- 
sarily small and should be constant for 


\ standard 
actuated did 
which made 


any position of the foot. 


dial gage being spring 
not meet this requirment, 
“dead-weight”’ in- 

the standard dial 
° 


gage was conveniently used by remov 


it necessary to use a 


strument. However, 


ing the main which 
allowed only a very small spring to re- 
main to take up the “backlash” in the 


As the equilibrium established 


pressure spring, 


gears 
between the elastic forces of the speci- 
men and the 
volved relatively 
that 
be as nearly 

With the 


end of the 


weight of the gage in- 
forces, it 
instrument should 
frictionless as_ possible. 
foot at the 
gage stem, the friction 
a minimum by 
applying the load directly to the upper 
end of the The foot was at- 
tached by a light helical spring which 
allowed it to be self-aligning with the 
very forces exerted by the nap. 
Any Desired Speed 
The first gage used was operated by 


small was 


important the 


pressure lower 
reduced to 


lorces were 


stem. 


small 
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Fig. 3. New Gage for Measuring Canton 


Flannel 


This method produced inconsistent re- 
sults when followed by several opera- 


tors, which was largely due to the 
variation in the force of impact. The 
new gage as shown in Fig. 3 was 


equipped with an oil dash pot which 
allowed the foot to fall slowly at any 
desired speed. A number of short 
tests seemed to indicate that good re- 
sults could be obtained for any value 
between 0.075 in. per sec. and 0.100 
in. per sec. for the speed of descent 
which was slow enough to give a small 
impact. It was considered 
necessary to have the foot descend at 
the specified speed when an upward 
force of o.1 Ib. acting on the 
pressure foot (1 sq. in. area), a condi- 
tion which is equivalent to the foot 
striking the specimen with a force of 
By making the parts 
of the gage very light, it was possible 


force of 


was 
























































raising the foot, inserting the speci- 
men, and carefully lowering the foot o.t lb. per sq. in. 
so that there would be little impact. 
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to obtain a pressure less than 0.10 
lb. per sq. in. (for a foot with 1 sq. 
in. area), but more satisfactory re- 
sults were obtained by using the larger 
value (0.10 Ib. per sq. in.). The weight 
of the moving parts of the instrument 
was therefore made of such a value 
that the pressure foot descended at the 
specified speed with an upward force 
of o.10 Ibs. per sq. in. on the foot. 
The dash pot was then adjusted to al- 
low the foot to descend freely at the 
same speed. 


Load Applied Several Times 


From repeated tests on the same 
specimens, as shown in Fig. 4, it was 
found that the nap does not completely 
recover from the previous compression 
and that even for repeated applications 
of the initial load (0.10 Ibs. per sq. in. ) 
on the same specimen, the initial thick- 
ness continually decreases. After al- 
lowing the foot to be lowered four or 
five times to a specimen of heavily 
napped flannel having an initial thick- 
ness of approximately 0.030 in., the 
indicated thickness decreased less than 
.002 in. for each successive descent of 
the foot when gaging five thicknesses. 
Consistent results cannot be obtained 
by taking as the initial thickness, the 
value for the first application of the 
initial load. 

The final pressure was obtained by 
carefully applying the desired weight 
to the instrument, the final thickness 
being recorded after reaching a nearly 
constant value. The value of final 
pressure depends upon the quantity of 
nap and should be so chosen that 
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practically complete compression 0; 
the nap is obtained with the lea: 
compression of the body of th 
flannel. 

Number of Thicknesses 
While it is usually desirable 
measure a single thickness, it is ofte: 
advantageous to measure several thic! 
For napped cotton flannel t! 
thickness of a single thickness is n 


nesses. 


the same as that obtained by mea 
uring a specimen composed 

several thicknesses. This is di: 
to the intermeshing of the fiber 
when two flannel surfaces are in co: 
tact. The application for which the 
flannel is used determines whether 


single or multiple thicknesses should 
be measured. It was found that when 
specimens of several thicknesses were 
gaged, more consistent results were 
obtained than when a single thickness 
was gaged. Fig. 5 shows the change 
in thickness per thickness when gagi 
various numbers of thicknesses, and 
the per cent of the total flannel sur 
face in contact with the pressure 
plates. 

The method by which the specimen 
of several thicknesses was assembled 
and handled had a considerable effect 
in obtaining the correct quantity of 
nap. A specimen composed of creased 
or wrinkled surfaces always gave a 
change in thickness greater than the 
correct value for the given quantity 
of nap. A specimen composed of 
smooth pieces, somewhat compressed 
in handling, always gave a change in 
thickness less than the correct value 

(Continued on page 41) 
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for the given quantity of nap. Too 
much emphasis cannot be given to the 
proper handling of the specimens. 


Nap Units 

In addition to expressing the quan- 
tity of nap in terms of the total 
change in thickness for a given change 
in pressure, the quantity would also 
be expressed by the ratio of the unit 
change in thickness to the change in 
pressure. This would then be given 
by the expression : 

At At 
= —_—_/ Ap 
t t( Oop, 

Where 4p is the change in pressure 
Ar is the change in thickness, and ¢ 
is the initial thickness of the specimen. 
lhe term N could be designated as the 
quantity of nap expressed in “nap 
units.” From Fig. 6 we note that 
flannel 4 had a nap of 0.269 units, 
while flannel B had a nap of 0.249 
units. These two flannels were rep- 
resentative of two different shipments 
which were supposed to be the same 

iterial. The corresponding value of 
No. 4 flannel was approxi- 

ately 0.22 units. Due to the fact the 
nitial thickness cannot be measured 
without some compression, it seemed 
reasonable to assume the initial thick- 
the thickness for the initial 
minimum pressure of 0.10 Ibs. per 


nap tor 


ness das 


Fig. 6 shows a summary of a part 
of the experimental results obtained 
with the gage shown in Fig. 3. No 
was made to control humidity, 
even better agreement 


effort 


ind therefore 
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could be expected 
humidity in the room. 
five specimens each, 
ferent days. 

The above-described gage and 
method of operation offers a more ex- 
act means of determining the quantity 


using constant 
Each test, of 
was made on dif- 


of nap on a napped flannel than the 
present method of visual comparison. 
It also enables several flannels to be 
compared without bringing them to- 
gether so that both the purchaser 
manufacturer can be 
more uniform product. 


and 
assured of a 


Wool and Worsted Cloth Blowing 





Process Used on Various Cloths 


with Different 


TEAM plays a large part in the 
processes of finishing applied to 
woolen and worsted cloths, but its 


effect varies according to the condi- 
tions under which it is used, and also 
the arrangement of the fabric on 
which it operates. It may be em- 
ployed for adding a little moisture to 
cloths to get them in condition and 
soften the handle. A similar treat- 
ment may be given to remove some of 
the luster often imparted to cloths 
during the operation of 
This is the simple process of 
ing,” in which cloth in a free, 
and open state, uncontrolled in length 
or width, and free from pressure, is 
submitted to what is usually termed 
“steam,” but which is in reality hot 
water in a vaporized form. 


pressing. 
“steam- 


loose, 


But steam may also be used in a 
different form, and on fabrics under 
totally different conditions, with the 
result that a different effect is 


achieved. 


Dry steam, or steam in the 


form of a gas, may be employed on 


: ah 
Ends in View 

fabrics when they are in a state of 
tension, and this method of using 
steam on fabrics is one which is 
largely used today. The following 


discussion of the practice in England 
has been abstracted from The Te-tile 
Manufacturer: 
Steam blowing, or 
is usually termed, 
used at various stages in finishing 
routine in the hands of a skilled man. 
It is largely used 
worsted cloths, not 
them and reducing their 
propensities, but for 
ing and _ consolidating them. As 
the under tension—.e., 
stretched both ways,—they are levelled 
and straightened. It therefore tends 
to take out mill rigs and streaks pro- 
duced by 


“blowing,” as it 


can be effectively 


woolen and 
for setting 

shrinking 
straighten- 


on 
only 


also 


pieces are 


in the 
The pressure 
while the action of 
tends to smooth it, as 
impart luster to it, 
ot the 


pieces running same 
creases during 


of the 


dyeing 


piece under 


steam well as 


because the action 


steam tends at the same time 
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Initia/ Pressure - 0.40 l6/g" 


Final Phessote- 2.10 /6/Q” 
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Fig. 6. Summary of Experimental Results 
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to cause expansion of the material. 
As this is limited by the pressure of 
the other layers of cloth, it cannot 
take place freely, consequently there 
is a flattening action on the threads 
which not merely smooths but tends 
to produce a flatter and more uniform 
surface, consequently a more lustrous 
one. 
Setting the Design 

It will also be obvious that, as in 
crabbing, blowing will tend to “set” 
the design and produce that uniformity 
of effect which is 
fabrics. It is 


desired in 
well 


most 
that 
“set,” by blowing, 
a number of irregularities in the form 
of cockles, may be avoided. It 
is a process which is applied at dif- 
ferent finishing routine to 
secure different ends; and according 
to the end in view, 


also known 


if pieces are well 
e., 
stages in 


so the treatment 


varies to some degree. Dry steam 
blowing has been largely used for 
what are known as “permanent-finish” 


goods. Now permanent finish may be 


defined as a bright, lustrous finish on 
an even and level face, but to be satis- 
factory it must be also what is termed 
“spot-proof.” 

Luster finishes can be 
a variety of 


produced 
ways, but many of them 
easily modified. <A 
finish depends largely upon yarn 
structure, fabric structure, and finish. 
In the first place, the fibers should be 
straight and parallel; and in the 
second place, the surface must be 
smooth and even, so that light can be 
reflected from the uniformly 
and equally. 
In finishing, 


are permanent 


surface 
the fabric must be well 
“set,” so as to fiber disturb- 
or irregular shrinkage of yarns 
or fabrics, and this is done by 
ing. The tension on the 
be such as 
end in view, 


prevent 
ance, 
blow- 
fabric must 
the final 
in which dry steam blown 


to contribute to 


through the fabric under tension also 
contributes in a large measure. The 
temperature of the steam must be 
higher in blowing than in any of the 
succeeding processes to which the 
fabric is to be subjected, and if this 
point is attended to—not forgetting 
the tailor’s “goose”’—a permanent 
finish will be obtained, in the gener- 


ally accepted sense of the term. 
Suitable Cloths 
Permanent finishes are dependent on 
the flattening action on cloth developed 
while it is in a plastic state, produced 
by the action of steam on the fabric 
while under pressure. The steam also 
causes the threads to be set, and the 
cloth is smoothed and levelled, 
quently luster is highly developed. 
The cloths which are most suitable for 
this treatment are naturally those 
which have a clean, clear, and level 
face, which is produced chiefly by 
worsted yarns made into fabrics which 
are clear-finished—1. ¢ 
face fiber. Such 


conse- 


., free from sur- 


cloths have a 


con- 
siderable amount of natural luster, 
which may be further developed by 


careful steam blowing. 

Certain woolen fabrics— 
1. e., those with a dressed face finish— 
may also be usefully submitted to this 
process. The better goods are usually 
but the lower-grade qualities 


types of 


boiled 
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Why— 
HOOD “ALLSTEEL” TAKE-UP ROLLERS 


For Your Plush Looms? 


Because Hood “Allsteel” Take-Up Rollers are durable and positive — being made 
entirely of steel, there is no wood to warp — there are no gudgeons to slip — there 
is no plaster of Paris to crack — the pins cannot come loose — no sandpaper cover- 
ing is required — they can easily be fitted to the looms you are now using — . 
and because many of the country’s largest mills have standardized on “Hood Rollers”’. b 
Specify Hood “‘Allsteel” Take-Up Rollers on your next order — or write for further ; 


information. 








“Tf It’s Hood, It’s Good’’ : 


ESTABLISHED 1885 

Al | 
Ye) © Oo cr 

198th and Westmoreland Streets 


INCORPORATED 1906 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
-——=CATALOG—"—— 





And also — rollers for Carpet and Woolen Looms, Loom spikes, Beamers’ 
Raithes, Mender’s Combs, Loom Temples, Tentering Plates, and Weaving 
Supplies. 
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would not stand this treatment satis- 
factorily, so to secure a similar end 
easily, quickly, and economically, the 
goods are blown under pressure with 
steam. 

Blowing is a process in cloth manu- 
facturing which 
used at various 


can be effectively 
stages in finishing 
routine on a variety of cloths with 
different ends in view, according to 
the type of cloth and the particular 
finish to be imparted to it. The prin- 
involved in the process are 
omewhat similar to those which ob- 
tain in crabbing, and consequently the 
esults produced have many 
nm common, 


‘iples 


features 
There are three factors 
of primary importance: (1) Tension 
or pressure of fabric; (2) steam pres- 
ure; (3) 


condition of fabric. 


Tension on Fabrice 


The tension applied to the 
when winding for blowing, 


piece, 
varies ac 
cording to the type of goods and the 
final result desired in a primary sense, 


but there are also other factors ot 
secondary importance which have a 
definite influence in this respect. In 


iny case, it can be accepted that the 
pressure on the fabric is dependent on 
the tension applied in winding, as it 
is obvious that increased tension will 
produce increased Steam, 
pressure on the fabric, and condition 
are the most influential 
blowing. 


pressure. 
factors in 


The pressure of the steam forces its 
way through the holes in the blowing 
and through the successive 
lavers of fabric wound on the roller. 
Naturally, steam follows the line of 
least tor this 


. 11 ° 
rouer, 


and tor 
fabrics should be uniformly wound on 
that the steam 
through the fabric uniformly at all 
parts of the roller. Slack edges and 
lack of uniformity in building up the 
edges of the piece on the rollers pro 
duce inequalities and unevenness in 
blowing, and result in a faulty appear 
ance in the fabric. 

Pressure, temperature, and volume 
of steam are closely related. The ab- 
solute temperature of the boiling-point 
is in proportion to the pressure. As 
the pressure increases so does the 
boiling-point, while the volume of 
steam per pound becomes less. Steam 
pressure is therefore important. It 
has been suggested that superheated 
steam should be used for blowing. 
Superheated steam, if applied long 
enough, would tend to disintegrate the 
wool substance. 


resistance, reason 


the rollers so passes 


Time of Treatment 


lhe length of time the cloth is under 
treatment varies to some extent ac- 
cording to the structure of the cloth 
and the thickness of the roll. In any 
case the cloth needs to be submitted 
to treatment for about from three to 
five minutes after the steam issues 
treely, and generally from the surface 
ot the roll. Less than that does not 
produce the uniform effect which is 
absolutely necessary in all goods, and 
1t the fabric is submitted to the pro- 
cess too long it is weakened to some 
degree. It is a well-known fact that 
fabrics made from wool, when sub- 
mitted to high temperatures for pro- 
longed periods, are tendered, and the 
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higher the temperature the greater the 
risk. In blowing, then, the tempera- 
ture and the time need to be such as 
to produce the desired effect. 

Having cleared the ground in regard 
to general principles, the application in 
practice may now be considered. 
Blowing is practiced in cloth finishing 
in various conditions—i. e., 
dry. 


wet or 


Wet-blowing is practiced largely on 
worsteds as an auxiliary to crabbing, 
as already described. 
for this purpose, 


When employed 
the pieces are wound 
off the crabbing roller on to the blow 
ing roller in a wet condition, sufficient 
tension being put on them to keep 
them straight and tree from creases. 
Excessive tension must be avoided 
otherwise the goods may be water 


trey 


marked—i. e., the back pattern of the 
cloth impressed on the face pattern 

This is a point which needs nic 
judgment, particularly in 


and those 


thin cloths 


goods Ww which the back 


pattern is widely different from the 


face, because when goods become 
marked in this mannet 


impossible to 


it is practically 
eradicate the fault, 
1 


though it 
extent by 


may be minimized to some 


How 
ver | ed be realized j ward 
ever, it needs to be realized in regard 


special treatment 


to the question of tension that the 
margin of safety is small, and judg 
ment needs to be exercised accord 
ingly, treating each cloth on_ its 


\fter being 

roller, the 
with 

the water from the cloth, which should 


merits, wound on the 


blowing pieces are well 


blown steam, which forces out 
be blown until the fabric is practically 
dry; then 
roller, and 


goods are cooled on the 


pass forward to the next 


process. 


Lower Grade Worsteds 

In some of the lower-grade worsted 
serges which are piece dved, the tab 
rics are not 
They are and 
Now, this done in a 
satisfactory manner for these 
if a little attention is paid to detail. 
It is assumed that the fabrics are made 
of worsted only. 


scoured prior to dyeing. 
crabbed 
can be 


wet-blown. 
fairly 


goods 


As a general rule, 
worsted varns contain only 3 to 4% 
of oil and compared with woolen 
yarns they are relatively clean. For 
good dyeing this oil should be re- 
moved, and scouring is the best way, 
but crabbing in place of scouring is 
cheaper. The bath for wetting-out the 
goods is made slightly alkaline, usually 
with a little soda-ash and soap. Now, 
soda or water of an alkaline nature 
will help to wet-out the goods much 
better, and more 
easily than ordinary water, and this 
fact is utilized in the manufacture of 
cheap worsted serges. It saves a little 
cost, but it is not to be recommended 
for better-class goods. 

The better qualities of piece-dyed 
goods are often blown before entry 
into the dyebath. Dyeing has a some- 
what disturbing action on fabrics in 
a local rather than a general sense, 
and this is more marked in the softer 
qualities and looser goods than in 
harder sorts and tighter makes. The 
high temperatures to which goods are 
submitted in dyeing to fix the colors 
on the fabrics soften the 
considerably. 


also to remove oil 


materials 
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Further, the circulation of the 


fabric as it passes round the winch in 


creases, and the creases made while 
the fabric is in the bath, all tend to 
produce unevenness of surface, which 


is much more marked 
+] 


in some goods 
lan in others. 


moved at the earliest opportunity, and 


hese need to be re 
1 


blowing is the best means of achiev 


ing that end Piece-dved goods when 


blown immediately after dveing are 
straightened, creases 


removed, and 
dvers streaks often eradicated. 


Further, the steam tends to force out 
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ot cloth trom each other; consequently 


the back of one layer is adjacent to 


68 rat 
the face of the next layer 

Now, there are some cloths in which 
and 


+} 


1 tace 


back are similar, but 
there are | 


others in which t 


ditferent Che 


ley are 


widely back ot the 
cloth may be a different design from 
ne race, it lewe! 


per inch, or it may have coat 


may have threads 


rser yarns 
so tar as thickness is concerned, or 
they may be harder in quality. 


blowing of such goods as these to be 
a success needs skilled judgment on 





from the interior of the fabric any the part ot the operative 

loose color, and, atter washing, the If the fabric is wound too tight the 
goods handle better, a ire cleaner back pattern is impressed on the face, 
for the treatment to which they have and if too slack the fabric is unsatis 
been submitted tactorily blown; in the latter case it 
Preventing Marking nay be unlevel and likely to cockle 
t is clearly evident that wet-blowing For this reason it is alwavs advisable 
ay be used satistactorily ind wit to give careful consider ition to ten 
idvantage in finishing for ious mn, because it is clearly evident that 
ends, but one essent t be tension equals pressure, and too much 
constantly borne 1 nd wet pressure result In water-marking; 
lowing it e ust rractice low hence, faulty fabrics Drvy-blowing 
the goods without Vrappet ind certain other aspects may be dealt 

here is nothing to separate the layers ith in a later article 

o 
Automatic Blanket Looms 
Provide Greater Production at 
Less Cost and with Less Waste 
By B. F. Hayes 

| H \\ | recent eT veaving \ Is \t three cent pe vard a 
blankets. particularly mple blank weavel wll average about thie same 
ets dl t experience le ) is on one loom. at fitteen cents 
trated t ne better than ever the cost) Probablv a weaver can run more than 
saving Of an automatic loom over a four automatic looms, in which case 
non-automatic. This particular mill was he will receive more pay per week 
veaving blankets on 4x4 looms, one and the cost per yard will be still fur 
loom per weaver hey were spend- ther reduced, but four looms have 


Ing a great leal of time 


ind money in 


designing and weaving new patterns 


\lmost all of these patterns could be 
woven on a 4XI automatic loom and 
when once displayed would provide 


material for other mills having auto 


matic looms to copy and market at a 
lower cost. 


Producing samples is 


costly business, particularly in a slack 
when a trving to find 
and unless well equipped its ef- 
are likely to contribute to the 
income of competitors with more up 
to-date machinery 


time mill is 
work, 


torts 


One Loom vs. Four 


On one-loom work a weaver will 
receive about fifteen cents per yard, 
and an will make 
dollars per week. 
\bout the same amount should be al- 
lowed for overhead, giving a weaving 
cost per yard of about thirty cents, not 
counting waste. On the basis of 170 
yds. per loom per week the cost of 
weaving plus 


average weaver 


about twenty-five 


overhead is $51 per 


loom. 

A weaver can easily run four auto- 
matic looms, and, under normal weav- 
ing conditions, will have less work to 
do than when running one non-auto- 
matic loom. The overhead cost will 
not be any greater than with the non- 
automatic, but the automatic loom will 
produce about 20% more cloth in the 
same running time. This increased 
production means about 204 yds. per 
loom per week instead of 1 
the one-loom 


70 as on 
system. Each weaver 
with four looms will weave about 816 


been used as the basis for a conserva 
tive illustration for this class of work. 

Che overhead cost on four non-au- 
tomatics producing 680 yds. amounts 
to $102. The greater production from 
tutomatics means yard for yard a re- 
duction of 16%, or a total of $83.30 
instead of $102 for 680 yds. 


a saving 
of $18.70. 


The total cost, weaving 
plus overhead, for four non-automatic 
{x4 looms, therefore, will amount to 
$204. In the same time four automatic 
looms will produce 20% more and bet 
ter cloth for about $127. 

\s far as quality and waste are 
concerned the automatic loom will 
produce just as good if not better 
goods and will make 50% less waste 
per yard of cloth produced than a 
non-automatic loom. 

In connection with looms I want to 
say a word about the added expense 
caused in many mills by the loom- 
fixer’s practice of robbing one loom 
for another. The loom running a few 
harnesses will be the first to suffer, 
and vibrators and harness straps are 
the first parts to go. Later a lot of 
time is wasted in refitting the looms 
when a weave comes along which re- 
quires a lot of harnesses. 

The times are by no means prospet- 
ous, and many mills are not making 


much money. Orders coming in are 
rush orders. Which loom is best for 
work of this sort—a loom that will 


run 60% of the time or one than will 
run 95%? There never was an op- 
portunity like the present for mills 
equipped with up-to-the-minute looms. 
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HE high-quota salesman told 

the shrewd buyer, the shrewd 
buyer told the alert advertising 
manager, and the alert advertising 
manager proceeded to tell the 
world. 


The busy salespeople told the 
inquiring customers that it really 
was so. And the sale was a big 
success. Came wash 
day, came rankling dis- 
appointment, came 
complaints—a strag- 
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BLIND 


gling few to the Adjustment Man- 
ager, but most of them came to 
the ears of dozens of friends. 


Gone the pretty colors, gone the 
customers’ good opinion of the 
store, gone a lot of trade. 

A resentment became a murmur, 
a murmur became a rumor, and 
a rumor became a fact. 

Now ‘‘under new man- 
agement,” this store 
follows the fixed policy 
that— 


PAT. OFF. 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


—— See cllso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
omen ATAU 


Dyestuffs Department 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 














The Worsted Spinner Can and Should Display More 
Originality in the Design of His Yarn 
The Making of New Fabrics Is His Province 


HE making of new fabrics in 

the worsted industry has often 

been considered the sole pro- 

vince of the cloth designer and 
manufacturer, and the sales of the 
fabrics have been dependent upon the 
designer’s skill in color, design, and 
weave. It has been considered his 
work to originate new styles, so that 
almost by common consent he has been 
looked upon as the only person to in- 
terpret the needs of Dame Fashion. 
However, his province has been in- 
vaded; first, by the outside designer, 
who has introduced materials other 
than wool into the goods—e. g., rayon, 
woolen, cotton, ete.—and again, by the 
knitting manufacturer, who can now 
compete with him in color and design 
and can by the choice use of materials 
outsell him in the dress-goods market. 

Another Factor 

There is now another factor govern- 
ing the make and worsted 
fabrics: viz., the character of the yarn 
entering them. Formerly, the worsted 
spinners have worked on very stereo- 
typed lines. Single and two-ply yarns 
in left and right twist, usually twisted 
to give a good strong yarn, have been 
employed, and weave and color have 
only been used to assist in their sale. 
Now, not only is the spinner contribut- 
ing to successful cloth making by 
offering solid +and mixture yarns, 
marls, grandrelles, etc., but by new 
fiber associations, new combinations of 
twist, and new methods of processing, 
opening up so large a field that for 
the moment the manufacturers and 
designers are overwhelmed by the glut 
of yarn offered. 

These yarns will help the designer 
to produce new color effects. new 
weaves, new designs, but more im- 
portant than these, will make the pro- 
duction of new cloths possible, with an 
appearance—a poise or draping prop- 
erty—at once new and alluring. In the 
sale of cloth a good deal depends on 
the “hang of the thing.” It has been 
noticed in recent vears that the char- 
acter of the cloth has been a potent 
factor in its 


sale of 


sale. The hinge upon 
which these sales swing is often very 
small, such as the right amount of 
luster, a particular shade, the flexibil- 
ity of the cloth, its touch, ete., and all 
‘se must combine to make a suc- 
cessful cloth just at the moment when 
that cloth is popular and in demand. 
However, it is now being realized 
t fabrics can be made by induction 
well as by deduction, and one can 
up to a fabric as well as work 

to one, and we may see in the 
future the spinner, if not domi- 
ting the situation, at least taking a 
‘re prominent part by forcing the 
ttention of the trade to the yarns he 
\luces. And why not? Has the 


1 





as Well as That of 


the Cloth Designer 


By Pollux 


A CHANGE in the character of the yarn causes a change in the 
character of the fabric. This fact has been looked upon as 
more of a nuisance than as a means for producing new and desir- 


able fabrics. 


Too little use. is made of yarn design. 


There is a wide and but partially explored field open to the 


yarn designer. 


He should experiment with the two-ply yarn 


made on the spinning frame, with introducing previously spun 
yarn to that being spun, with introducing rayon in staple and 
filament, with combining wool and mohair, with cross-dyeing 
fiber mixtures, and with countless other ideas and _ possibilities. 


spinner always to remain the passive 


agent in the manufacture of fabrics? 
Is he simply required to produce 
standard varns for standard cloths, or 
to be used as the designer dictates 7 
The spinner can produce other yarns, 
but often the manufacturer can not or 
will not see his way to use them. If 
mohair varns have been used for 70 
soft-twisted 
luster, 


years in a state to en 
should they 


harder 


hance their why 


not be tried out in a twisted 


state with a view to the production 
fabrics ? 
Two-Ply on Spinning Frame 
One spinner in Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, made a two-ply 
varn on the spinning frame, and cut 
out one operation in so doing. 


of some new 


has so-called 
Two 
single ends in an untwisted 
combined by twist. 
is nothing 
“double.” 

use, but cannot be employed to substi 
tute existing varns; that is, 
rics must be made from them. In 
these days, when durability of fabrics 


State are 
Really, 


than 


the yarn 
spinner’s 
hese yarns have a specific 


more 


new fab 


is not as highly esteemed as formerly, 
yarns of this description may have a 
place in industry. 
light-weight 
even 


\t the present time 
cloths are in 


down to 4 


demand, 
and 6 oz. weight 
These necessitate very fine spinning. 
Two fine yarns united before spinning 
tension is applied, as in the above 
“spinner’s double” varn, may meet this 
requirement. Spun separately, these 
‘varns would be very expensive to pro 
duce, and, unless made from the 
quality of wool, impossible to spin 


best 


For example, suppose it is required 
to spin 2 60's top. Spun 
in the ordinary way the spin would be 
unmanageable, but spun on the new 
system, no difficulty is experienced. 
It is whether this 
combined and twisting 
method could be adapted for twisting 
Many 
worsted fabrics are now given a slight 
milling, but usually there are very few 
fibers to mill; worsted yarns are made 
so smooth as almost to preclude the 
use of such an operation. But when 
yarns are united in this way—that is, 


from 60's 


also wondered 


spinning 


in an already spun thread. 





one varn spun on to an already-made 
yvarn—many fibers are left on the sur 
face, allowing some means for a dis 


play of the finisher’s art. 
\gain, varns ot] 


er than wool could 
be united with the spinning varn. 


Rayon in staple or filament form 


could be passed down with the wool, 
; : 


ind yarns of varying proportions of 


these materials, according to the 


l, could be produced. 


A Host of Yarns 


almost 
field for varn designers. A 
| 
h 


counts associate 


Here then is an unlimited 
whole 
ost of yarns could be made by vary- 
ing the counts only; a second class is 
counts and twists 


in amount and direction; a third class, 


possible by Vary ing 


by introducing viscose in staple and 
filament; a fourth, by using acetate 
silk in staple and filament; a fifth, by 
associating wool and mohair; a sixth, 
by introducing cotton; and a seventh, 
by alternations or associations of both 
viscose and acetate silk. These should 
all be processed in white, and from 
some of them cross-dyeing 
would be obtained. 

\nother 
would 


effects 


great class, or. classes, 


embrace the use of colored 
yarns, or material dyed before weav 
ing. instance, there is the 
possibility of using a certain per- 


centage of dved cotton or “fiber,” and 


For 


introducing it into a lot of white wool 


tops. From these blends a= yarn 


would be spun and fabrics made to be 
wool dyed, leaving the other fibers 


their original color, and making a 
tolerably good “botany mixture” by 
piece dyeing. For example, imagine 


15% of bright-blue rayon introduced 
blend, and 


made into suiting cloth. 


afterwards 
Phis 
brown, the 


into a wool 
would 
blue 


fibers showing up and making a pleas 


be pre hably dv ed 


ing contrast, giving tone and attrac 
tion to what otherwise might be a dull 
cloth. 

\\ hile 


dearth of 


many spinners bemoan the 


orders, few attempt to 
which 
striking 


draping 


make and fabrics force 


their 


varns 


sale by their appear- 


ance, handle, property, or 


We 


textiles are 


novelty. live in an age when 


more valued for their 
aesthetic virtues—luster, color, ap- 


pearance, ete.—rather than upot 
warmth and durability, and, while we 


have nothing but admiration for firms 





who make good varns and good 
fabrics, we feel obliged to say, “Wake 
up.” ‘The demand oi today is for 
voile, not velours; for muslin, not 


for shine rather than shades 
and to wear out 


meltons ; 


rather than to wear. 
long has ‘what is” 


loo persisted, 


While 


our forefathers had to accommodate 


instead of “what should be.” 


emselves to new conditions in the 
transitional period from hand to 
power machinery, so in these day 
changes come, and those reluctant to 


change with the times become isolated. 


. 11: 
some men are born dreamei Ss and live 


a vear or two in advance of the 
times: others lag behind and are 
always at the tail end ot thing 
lime [s Opportune 
It is opportune to try out wool in 


new yarns and new fiber associations. 
Up to a few 
used with 
woolen yarns, 


vears ago cotton was 


wool in making 


and 


only 
worsted yarns 
were always spoken ot as being coni- 
allied 
Now there are worsted yarns 
“viyella,” etc., 
percentage of 
their manufacture 
undertaken on machines designed for 
wool. The cut or staple rayon is 
also now blended with wool and pro- 
cessed. The staple fiber in [England 
was originally made 6 in. in length, 
but the Lancashire spinners are now 


posed wholly from wool or 
fibers. 
which have 
cotton, al- 


has 


known as 
in them a 


though been 


trving it out at 1% and 2 

What are the prospects of staple 
rayon cut to these lengths? Cotton 
spinners can make serviceable yarns 


in. length. 


with less luster than those “worsted” 
spun, and with more outstanding 
fibers. The difficulty, however, is not 


in the drawing and spinning of these 
fibers, but in the preparatory 
combing and it is 
found difficult to make napless 


and 


processes, being 


1: - 
Stivers 


1 
} 


. > + 
from the short fibers. 


Ravon, so far as carding and comb- 
ing is concerned, is a new fiber; and, to 
moment, patience 
and skill are very requisite in these 


meet the need of the 
It is surprising also, in 
that those 
slivers are 


operations. 
these research, 
1 


capable of making the best 


days ot 
practical men, and scietice has done 
little or 
clear slivers from this material. 


nothing to assist in making 
It is hardly likely that staple rayon 
will be greatly used as an unaccom- 


panied material for yarn. It has come 


into industry at a time when the 
original uni-fiber yarns are being 
rivalled by yarns of two or more 
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cModern Conditions 


demand this SERVICE 


on Textile Chemicals 


The Chemical demands of the Textile industry are diversified. 
This fact indicates the real need for a central unit or source 
of supply that is reliable. 

R & H facilities and policies are designed to meet 
this need. Accordingly, it is good practice and 
good business to centralize your purchases 
here. R & H Chemicals and Service 
satisfy every condition imposed by 
textile manufacturing. 
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A Partial List of 
R & H Textile Chemicals 


Albone Solozone 
Alcohol Zine Chloride 
Epsom Salts Potash, Oxalate 
Formic Acid Potash, Bioxalate 
Potash, Caustic Sodium Perborate 
Potash, Carbonate Potash, Permanganate 
Copper Sulphate Sodium Sulpho Cyanide 
Glauber’s Salt Sodium Bichromate 
Formaldehyde Potash, Bichromate 
Naphthalene Sodium Prussiate 
Oxalic Acid Sodium Sulphide 
Zine Dust Sodium Stannate 
Ammonia 


Solvents for Cleaning and Spotting Out 


Chloroform, technical Tetrachlorethane 
Carbontetrachloride Trichlorethylene 
Solvent 260 


“Whe 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO, 


709 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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fibers. As a fiber, rayon is helping to 
remove the former conservatism on 
this question. 
Fiber Partnership 

As we have previously pointed out 
there are fibers which are not com- 
plete in themselves for yarn and fabric 
naking. They need the complementary 
properties of other fibers to produce 
good selling fabrics. Former barriers 
limiting the use of fiber partnerships 
in the same yarn are being broken 
down. 


There has also been up to the 
present time well-defined methods of 
varn making. Single yarns’ with 


standard twists, ply yarns with filling 
or warp twists, count for count, length 


ior length. Yarns made from 


wool 
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were either. woolen or worsted; noth- 
ing between seemed permissible. Even 
straight yarns, merely twisted left and 
right, have never been popular; de- 
signers have never made the fullest 
use of them. Spinning on to an al- 
ready spun thread has been advised 
in the foregoing and may have great 
possibilities, but there are few who 
try them out. 

What is required at the present time 
more than anything else is a deep ap 
preciation of all that has been done 
in the past, a profound understanding 
of the principles underlying present 
methods in yarn making, and also a 
wholesome desire for new methods, 
for initiation, originality, and progress 
in yarn making. 


Two Woolen Carding Systems 


~ 





Comparison of English and Con- 
tinental Methods by an Englishman 


By C. 
iE carding systems of the West 
Riding district of England are in 

marked contrast to those of the Con- 
tinent. Surprise is expressed by 
Continental carders at the of 
English sets, especially if composed 
of seven cylinders, but they agree on 
An examina- 
tion of cards used in England reveals 
the secret of this superiority. 

Take a set of cards for fine counts 
high-quality all-wool _ blend. 
formerly this was composed of three 
parts first breaker and two _ parts 
with a single ring-doffer con- 
denser having 48 or 50 good threads 
on a width of 60 ins., or 60 threads 
72-in. width. These machines 
on white and_ self- 
In the flannel trade they are 
though super-qualities 
nd mixtures, such as silver grays, it 
to introduce an_ inter- 
mediate on Scotch lines with ball feed 
followed by Scotch feed and tape con- 


denser. 


size 


the excellent carding. 


in a 
carder, 


on a 
are very good 
col ITs. 

general, for 


is customary 


On the Continent the con- 
densers are almost all leather tape, 
though a few have steel blade con- 
densers. Ring-doffer condensers are 
never employed. In England prac- 
tically all types of condensers are 
used. 

The Gessner System 

i 


In the Gessner system, two fancies 
nd two doffers are employed to each 
ain cylinder. The fiber raised by the 
upper fancy is deposited on the upper 
lotfer and stripped by the fly comb, 
0 pass in a full-width sheet over the 
lattice. Likewise the remaining fiber 
raised by the lower fancy is given to 
he lower doffer and lower lattice, so 
the two webs come together. The 
settings of the fancy and doffers can 
idjusted to produce webs of 
lar density, but this is not im- 
int if they are free from broken 
es. In this system the volume of 
terial can be increased as compared 
the single-doffer and 
threads can be condensed for a 
n count. 
the west of England there is 
a strong leaning for three-part 
not unlike the simple types of the 
tinent, except the feeds, which are 


a 


system, 


R. E. 
mainly Apperly and Scotch. 
erly the Apperly feed 
favored in this district. 


Form- 
much 
Its principle 
can be regarded as a compromise be- 
tween the ball and Scotch for 
it lays the sliver crosswise, but not 
overlapping, and at an angle of 30 
As this round and twisted, 
many cross lengths are entering the 
feed rollers at one time, due to their 
diagonal position, and an appreciable 
doubling effect is obtained. It is still 
used on some of the old sets. 
Card Clothing 

The Continental card clothing is all 
in fillet form, except for the fancies. 
The fillet is made in lengths sufficient 
to cover each roller, the width being 
the same this country. It is 
formed of a cotton foundation 2, 3, or 
4 plies thick according to the part of 
the machine, and is 


Was 


feeds, 


sliver is 


as in 


then made with 
felt up to the bend of the wire. This 
is usually a 32-o0z. felt. The felt holds 
the teeth of the card rigid and makes 
a firm, unyielding card. 

When the cylinders wrapped 
with fillet they present an unbroken 
surface to the material 
try, however, we have 1% 


are 


In this coun 
ins. of 
space every 5 ins. around the rollers. 
It is claimed for the Continental sys 
tem that it gives a more even yarn, 
as the material is laid on a full sur 
face and, when stripped by the doffer, 
has no small spaces in it, due to the 
joints between the cards being empty 
of material. 

This point is considering. 
Here we have a 54-in. cylinder run- 
ning at 65 r.p.m.; therefore, its sur 
face 
ins. 


to 4 


+ 


worth 


speed is 
per minute. 


approximately 10,830 
The to 
be cleared by a tape doffer 40 ins. in 


cylinder is 
diameter, going at 5 r.p.m., the sur- 
face speed of which is approximately 
620 ins. per minute. 

speeds we find that the material laid 
on 17 ins. of the surface of the cylin 
der is being deposited on 1 in. of the 
surface of the doffer. Taking these to 
be three-card seams in the 17 ins. of 
the cylinder, we get at least 15 ins 
of the cylinder surface to 1 in. 
doffer surface. the ma 
terial is medium length in staple, its 


From these two 


of 
Also, when 


own length allows it to stretch across 
the card seams, and so presents what 
is practically an unbroken surface to 
the doffer card. 


On very short material this space 
may not be bridged, but the yarn does 


not suffer from that on account of the 
difference in the relative speeds of the 
to the hard 
usage, the life of card clothing of a 
Continental 


two cylinders. Owing 


card averages five years, 
whereas an English machine which 
has run ten years will turn out as 


good work on the same material. 

On English machines the cylinders, 
and 
usually clothed in sheets with a leather 
foundation. This is what carding en 
gvineers call a “kind” card. It 


doffers, workers, fancies are 


does 
not permit ot being set as close as a 
Continental card, but if handled prop 
erly can beat the other card by pro 
ducing a yarn which is longer in fiber 
and “kinder” in handle. The strippers 
are clothed with one-inch fillet cotton 
foundation, as on the Continent. 

The methods of operation do not 
vary a great deal in the two systems, 
that is, 
point to 
evlinder and 


as the principle is the 
in both 
point action between the 


same ; 
Systems we get a 
doffer, and also between the evlinder 


and gives the carding 


the 


fancy having a 


worker Mhis 


or opening action at evlinder : 


and this, owing to the 
greater speed than the cylinder 
a brushing o1 


fives 
rhe 
‘ - ant ¢ ~] “t4 
strippers have a point to back action 
upon the ‘lear 
the 


raising action. 


workers, which gives <¢ 


ing action and 
teeth 
swift sharp and clean, and the angle 


fi rT the 


also sharpens 


worker Che fancy keeps the 


strippet does the same doffer 


Closeness of Setting 
rh } 


le setting of Continental cards is 


closer than that of English. It is not 


possible to set | nglish cards as close, 


because they are too and 


pliable 


would rise and touch as the material 


passed through them. However, on 


account of the rigid card, they can be 


set nearly touching, and_ still work. 
lhis close setting robs them of their 
points, and it is customary to grind 


cvlinders and doffers every 14 days 


and the workers when necessary. In 


England, unless there is a mishap, 


some machines do not require grind 
ing setting 
bined with the action of the fancy be 


for vears. Close com- 


ing deep into the cvlinder has a 
tendency to keep the cylinder clean 
longer. 

When carding fine wool on the 
Continental system, it is usual to run 
eight days between strippings; and, 
when carding low blends, usually 
from one and a half davs to two 
days \ yarn is obtained similar to 
the English in appearance, though 
not as soft and full to handle. More 
over, the Continental varn has _ not 
the strength it would have if produced 


in England by good men, though 


evidently it meets users’ requirements 


as regards strength. 
On the 


smaller in diar 


Continent the cylinder is 


neter; hence the larger 
number of revolutions per minute for 
the output. The 


( 
1Oo% 


necessary surface 
speed is about 
English. 


the fibers, 


than the 
When the speed is 


greater 
great, 


when locked together, are 
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torn asunder with great violence. At 
lower speeds, this breakage is less. 
Covered Fancies 

Why do Continental mills run their 
fancies so rapidly and run them with 
covers’ Their fancies are from 10 to 
to run 
in conjunction with a fancy stripper. 


12 in. in diameter, and are set 
They set up smaller air-currents than 
a large fancy, and they are completely 
air 
hey raise more “fly”, 


enclosed to reduce the volume of 


set in motion. 


but it has no chance to escape down- 
wards, because the 
the 


which 


tly stripper puts it 
light 
drags between 


back on evlinder, and any 
the 


the fly stripper is carried by 


“fly” faney 
itself and 
the fancy under the cover to the cylin 
der. The faney, running thus deeply 
and quickly into the 
forcibly keeps them clean for a longer 
period the al- 
It wears the cylinder and itself 
in doing and helps to keep the 
but the 


rapid than the sharpening effect. 


evlinder teeth, 


than English method 


lows 
SO), 
more 


evlinder sharp wear 1S 


Why are the doffers and workers 
run slower on the Continent than im 
England? In England it is contended 
that slow doffers and workers are a 
disadvantage in overloaded and dull 
machines Qn the Continent, how- 
ever, it is held that the maximum 


the 
Pheoretically this is quite 


working power is obtained from 


slow speed 


right, but it is far better to sacrifice a 
small percentage in working power 
for cleaner opening power in the 
machine 

Why do they need to grind often on 
the Continent They need sharp 


cards when they set verv close and run 


the workers and dotfers slow in order 
to seize the material and keep it open 
and . unknurled their cards are so 
firm that they have no tendency to 
rise, and consequently they set close 
without fear of touching This close 
setting gives little room for the ma 
terial to pass through the space be- 
tween the opposing card surfaces, and 
as a consequence the point ot the card 
Is soon worn away his wearing 
cannot take place without being ac- 


companied by a corresponding amount 
of breakage. As a result the sharpen- 
ing cards cannot keep suthcient point 
on the cards they rub; hence the need 
for frequent grinding 

\nother 
manner in 


the 
firms 


interesting point is 


which Continental 
manage to run their machines without 


lhe 


regards cleaning; 


workers are no 
English 


lhe doffers 


stripping. 
trouble as 
tops keep clean as long 
receive a fair amount of rubbing by 
them 
cvlinder 


the angle strippers, which keep 
‘The 


ceives a fair amount of deep-set, quick 


sharp and clean re- 


running fancy wire, which also keeps 
it clean. Chis advantage, however, is 
paid for in the card, and 
mill practice in England would indi 


the 


life ot 


cate that the card wanted stripping 
long before it would be deemed neces- 
\ttet strip- 
the thread formed is lofty be 
but the lofti 


ness decreases until, before stripping, 


sary the Continent 


ping, 


on 
cause the machine is clean, 
it is what is termed “sad” or ‘‘dead.” 

Continental firms are ahead of Eng 
lish in their universal adoption of tape 
condensers. 
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Indo Carbon CL Conc. 


is a member of a special new group of sulphide 
blacks which possesses the advantage over the 
ordinary sulphide blacks of producing shades of 
excellent fastness to prolonged storing, hot steaming, 
ironing and acid cross-dyeing. 


The dyeings of Indo Carbon CL Cone. are 
very fast to washing, boiling, ironing, stoving, 
alkalies and mercerizing. 


The good fastness to chlorine, in which it 
surpasses all other sulphide blacks, deserves 
special mention. As a result, Indo Carbon ch. 
Conc. may be used for dyeing goods required 
to stand bleaching in the piece, provided due 
care is exercised in the method of working. 


Sole Distributors in the U. S. A. 
of the dyestuffs manufactured by 


I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE AKTIENGESELLSCHAPFT, 
Frankfurt a. M., Hoechst a. M., Leverkusen a. Rh., Ludwigshafen a. Rh. 

















and by 
GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION _ 
Albany, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J. % 
NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue : 
BOSTON, MASS, PHILADELPHIA, PA PROVIDENCE, R. T. ne 
159 High Street 111 Arch Street 40 Fountain Street . 
CHICAGO, ILL CHARLOTTE, N. C. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. = 
305 W. Randolph Street 220 W. lst Street 38 Natoma Street ™ 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 
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Wool-Worsted Finish 


Routine for Finishing This Class 
of Goods—Obtaining Best Results 


By James 


N a wool-worsted fabric of 11% to 

12 oz., a clear yet soit finish hav- 
ing a “cracky” handle is desired. In 
order to obtain a well-finished piece, 
care must ‘be taken in all operations 
from the blending of the stock in the 
picker house to the finished perch. 
The stock must be thoroughly mixed, 
and the right kind of oil used. The 
best is none too good, and it will pay 
to use an oil that will saponify well in 
fulling. 

Carding should be done as evenly 
as possible and the cards should not 
he speeded up too much. The roving 
should be in such a condition that it 
can be drawn in spinning as much as 
possible and have an even thread. 
Care should be taken in weaving for 
best results. The take-up should be 
watched, and as many shuttles as pos- 
sible should be run to keep the goods 
from shading. After being woven, 


the material should be thoroughly 
inspected for mispicks, etc. Any 
wrong draws should be noted and 


fixed in the loom at once. 


Burling and Mending 

Burling should be done carefully, 
first on the back, then on the face. 
Everything that mars the face must be 
removed. Knots should be pulled up 
and cut off short, side draws should 
be removed, slack warp threads should 
be tightened up, slubs should be re- 
moved carefully, and all places that 
need sewing, such as mispicks, coarse 
picks, ends out, etc., should be marked 
with chalk. 


Suppose goods weigh 15 oz. from 
the loom, and the finished weight 
wanted is 12 oz. This will allow a 
20% loss of dirt, loose dyestuff, etc. 
This calculation would give a 12-o0z. 
clean weight. But the finished weight 
wanted is 12 oz., so we must look 
ahead a little further. We know there 
will be a little waste in shearing, 
brushing, and stretching on the press. 
Therefore, the goods should be set up 
two inches per yard to take care of 
the stretch on the press and the loss 
in shearing. 

It does not pay to be too saving in 
soap during fulling. Eight ounces of 
a good chip soap with 3% oz. of soda 
ash per gallon makes a suitable full- 
Ing soap for wool-worsted goods. 
Before the pieces are put in the mill, 

ird-mark is sewn into each piece 
at either end. The fulling mill will 
carry two pieces on each side. 
Enough soap should be put on to 


as 


thoroughly wet the goods. Soap cold, 
and atter running ten minutes see if 
the 


cloth is evenly wetted. If not, 
a little more soap, but run the 
on slowly by squeezing it out 
between the fingers. 


eA 
al 


S 


With the fulling started, we know 
We must set up two inches per yard, 
and the width of goods from the 
loom is 62 in. If we full in width to 


A. Taylor 


560% in., we have 5'% in. in width to 
go and two inches per yard. We put 
on enough weight to bring down the 
length in proportion to the width. 
The goods should be run about one 
or one and one-quarter hours, always 
being kept cool. When down to 
width, the goods should be taken out 
of the mill, folded, and examined. 


Washing After Fulling 
The goods should be put in the 
washer, all gates closed, and the cloth 
run in water at 110° F. The washer 
should filled about one-quarter 
full, and the goods run in this about 
ten minutes. The gates should then 
be opened, the liquor drawn off, and 
a warm-water rinse given until most 
of the dirt and filth loosened up in 
fulling gradually flushed out. 
The gates are again closed and a little 
warm water (110° F.) is run in. For 
each piece, one and one-half pailfuls 
of fulling soap and two pailfuls of 
ammonia water are entered. After 
running min., the soap should 
come up creamy, thick, and white. If 
it does not, there is no use of taking 
the goods out, as they would be dirty 
and cloudy. In order to correct this 
condition, the goods are rinsed and 
another soaping is given as before. 
This is seldom done if everything is 
working right. Sometimes, however, 
a different oil is used in the picking 
room, and the finisher is not informed 
of the change. After running 20 
min., the warm water is turned on and 
all traces of soap are floated out. This 
will take about 30 min. Then the 
rinse is gradually cooled down to cold 
water, and the run continued for 30 
min. longer. 


be 


are 


20 


The fabric should be dried 59 in. 
wide. After drying, it is back burled. 

Wool-worsted goods need shearing 
on the back. The goods are entered 
on the shear with the back of the 
cloth up, and are given one run, then 
a smart cut. The face is then sheared, 
commencing with a light cut and 
gradually coming down on the set. 
These goods should be sheared close 
like worsteds, but should be given 
runs rather than forced shearing. If 
time warrants it, a 
reverse the 
one run, 

After the are 
specked, sewed, and given one 
run on the steam brush before rotary 
pressing, 


idea is to 
piece from 


good 
ends of the 
shearing, 
fine 


ror rds 


Wool-worsteds are pressed 
face-side up, and are given as hard a 
press as possible without glazing the 
back. 
press 
press 


A little steam is given on the 
before the cloth goes to the 
The press should have 
good dry steam, not hot water, at 45 
to 50 lbs. pressure. 


beds. 


The pieces should 
be rolled up on the press, two pieces 
to a roll, and allowed to stand over 
night. 

The final examining consists of fix- 
ing up shades and penciling where 


needed. The penciling should be care- 
fully done, and in this manner many 
imperfections may be remedied by a 
careful person. All allowances should 
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be indicated with red string on the 
selvage. The goods are now meas- 
ured, doubled, wound, ticketed, and 
papered ready for shipment. 


Moderation in the Finishing Room 


Slow and 


Careful 


Procedure 


Necessary for Quality W ool Goods 
By Textus 


N the finishing of woolen goods the 
giving of ample time to each 
connected with the work is 
important in order to secure the best 
possible results. In other departments 
of the mill the speeds of the machines 
determine the results; 
while in the finishing hasty conclu- 
sions and actions often lead to unsat- 
isfactory results, and not infrequently 


process 


very largely 


to inferior work and possible injury to 
the cloth. 

In the fulling, which is the 
important the finishing 
upon many kinds of goods, a hasty 
preparation of the soap, its hurried 
application to the cloth, and the fore- 
ing of the work by excessive heating 
are dangerous practices that should be 
sedulously avoided. 


most 


process of 


Care in Soap Preparation 

The alkaline strength and the body 
of the soap should be suitable to over- 
come the grease contained in the cloth 
and to properly hold ali the foreign 
matter in suspension, as well as to 
render the desired cushion effect. Yet 
with these properly attended to, there 
is still danger from hasty action or 
over-heating. In the fulling depart- 
ment of the mill, perhaps more than 
in any other, the quality of the work, 
rather than the quantity should be the 
constant aim. <A hasty preparation of 
the soap in which the boiling is in- 
sufficient is likely to result in a mix- 
ture that will fail to stay properly 
mixed, and that will “go to pieces” 
when it becomes sufficiently cool for 
use. 

It was once the writer’s fortune to 
take charge of the finishing where the 
man who had been in charge had 
failed to give satisfaction because of 
hurry-up methods that had led to im- 
perfect results. Upon entering upon 
my duties at this place, my first sus- 
picion as to difficulty resulted from a 
bluish smoke that from the 
press cylinder, and a telltale odor that 
pervaded the room. 


arose 


These conditions 
were probably not noticed by any one 
else, but they at once revealed to me 
the fact that the goods were not thor- 
oughly clean, and led me to look into 
the kind and quality of the soap being 
used and the manner of its applica- 
tion to the cloth in the fulling mills. 

While I found it 


change the alkaline 


necessary to 
strength of the 
greatest trouble 
arose from the least-suspected source 
—that of an insufficient time allowed 
for the boiling of the soap in its 
preparation. The finisher had been 
in the habit of filling his soap tanks 
as soon as the ingredients appeared to 
be dissolved, instead of giving the 
mixture several hours of moderate 


soap somewhat, the 


boiling to bring it to a suitable con- 
dition for use, and to insure that it 
would remain firm and tough instead 
ot becoming watery. 
Applying the Soap 
This condition ot the soap 


alone 


was 
but 
the poor results were augumented by 


sufficient to cause trouble, 
equally hasty methods of applying the 
soap and forcing the work by unneces- 
The 


soap was also used at different tem- 


sary heat in the fulling process. 


peratures, thus causing a variation in 
the felted result. Aside from the 
lack of cleanliness, some of the goods 


were deficient in felted effect, which 


was particularly noticeable in the 
meltons and other goods requiring a 
well felted condition. 

The use of warm soap at times was 
responsible for a poor finish upon 
these goods because of the quick 
shrinkage thus produced at the start. 
The fabric was devoid of the neces- 


sary felted condition that would have 
resulted had the heat been gradually 
generated by the action of the cloth 
while in process. The shrinkage that 
was wholly due to the warm soap was 
a direct loss of just so much felting 
possibility of the cloth, and a propor- 
tionate loss in final felt resulted. 

A gradual warming up of the cloth 
to the desired warmth, followed by a 
suitable ventilation to avoid overheat- 
ing, is sure to produce the best results 
in the mill. It is well to bear in mind 
that slow fulling produces the best re- 
sults as to a felted condition, provid- 
ing the construction of the cloth and 
the stock are suitable. 

Ventilation in Fulling 

My attention was once called to the 
work in a finishing room where a line 
of fine meltons were not suitably felted 
and covered. An attempt had been 
made to rectify the matter by not 
shearing so closely, but this caused a 
roughing up on account of the length 
of the fibers upon the face. The 
goods had been running about two 
and three-quarter hours in the fulling 
mills, which were kept closed through- 
out the process. | made sure that the 
“stone cold” when applied 
to the cloth, and as 
iulling temperature secured, | 
opened both the back and front doors 
of the mill about two inches to allow 
a suitable ventilation and 
cessive heat. 


soap was 


Soon as a good 


Was 


avoid ex- 

By this means about three-quarters 
of an hour was added to the time of 
fulling, and in this time the fibers 
were more closely knit together and a 
firmer and better felted condition was 
secured. This rendered it possible to 
remove all the fibers in the 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Please the Most Critical Buyer 
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DIAMOND ALKALIES 
| 
| 






the most critical buyer. 


«a —for the reason that the most critical standards of quality 

in are constantly maintained in the manufacture of Dia- 

es mond Alkalies from raw materials to finished product. Ms 

If you are particularly exacting in the selection of your :: 

alkalies try Diamond Brand Alkalies—they always please z 
u 


Diamond Alkalies Include 
58% Soda Ash 76% Caustic Soda 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
Laundry Soda 
Cleaner and Cleanser 
Special Alkali 


CIPOLLA OLD RIB 


PCOP (Oe er(araercae 


Jig 


Cee er aenear” 


DDD DIE 


Diamond Alkali Company 


& Pittsburgh, ra. and Everywhere 
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Piece-Dyeing Process Gassing Machine 


Chains Hold Layers of Cloth 
Separate and to Width 
\ new piece-dyeing process which 
lds the cloth from shrinking beyond 
e desired amount and hence makes 
entering unnecessary, and which also 
prevents contact between folds or 
lavers of the cloth, has been developed 
Theodore J. Bachofen, superin- 
tendent of the Haskell Silk Co., West- 
brook, Maine. Although designed for 
high-grade silk goods, the process is 
applicable to other types of fabric, in- 
cluding cottons and worsteds. The 
cloth is held to width during boiling- 
off, bleaching, dyeing, washing, and 
drying. The process is claimed to 
save time, labor, and expense, to elimi- 
nate streaky dyeing caused by thick- : ; 
nesses of fabric in close contact, and would, of slat be more completely rdismaaies : gl: ee aegis ” 


Vertical-Burner Type with Sepa- 
rately Driven Sides 
\ new vertical burner gassins 


machine has been brought out by 
Joseph Stubbs, Ltd., \ncoats, Man 
chester, Eng. With this machine 
yarns may be gassed at high speed 
from single-flanged bobbins, quick 
traverse spools, etc., and unwound 
over the top on to wood or papel 
tubes 

The machine is double-sided, and 
each side has a separate drive. The 
creels are arranged in a low position 





convenient for operatives. An im 
fe ‘ ; Be ae proved type of burner with two jets 
Fig. 1. Cloth Being Gripped by Chains and Wound Up on Reel ' vi 

has been specially designed to ensure 
h high eth 
ciency for high-speed gassing. Porce 


low gas consumption wit 


lain or flannel drag arrangements are 


eliminate injuries to the fabric equipped. These processes are made show the elevation of the dye bath. supplied as required to suit all classes 
caused by tenters. rapid by the fact that the cloth need Phe chain flanges are adjustable and g¢ yarns 

lhe process will best be understood can be set for any width eed cloth tg The yarns are moved in and out ot 

a study of the accompanying photo- oe ae ey ae shrinkage “e- the burners by means of improved 
raphs. The machine in Fig. 1 is for sired. The aluminum clamps leave un 


euides fitted with porcel un ends. 
i Ived dash lines alone the edges 
inding the undyed cloth on the reel dved dash line along the edges, and eetilids ‘scents: tee quickly Salleeed dine sala 





can be used to print an intermittent necessary. The yarns may be passed 

trademark or the name of the manu hrough the flame once or twice a 

facture This is shown by the view ae 

of the clamp in Fig. 4. Fig. 5 gives Split winding drums, with machine 

a good idea of the construction of the cut, self-threading slits, are fitted w 
Fig. 4. Clamp for Holding Cloth and chain link efficient planished steel tension equaliz 

Printing on Selvage \s vet Mr. Bachofen has not made ers, which also prevent the yarns from 

arrangements with any machinery being wound on the drum shafts, thu 
not be unwound and that a large per preventing waste rhe drum shatt 
centage of the entire length is im ire fitted with o1l-ring bearings 








mersed in the liquor at one time. The 


| 
Vial 


fan for the dryer is shown immedi 
ately in front of the dyeing machine 
and also the pipes leading to the drve1 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


= ery 1 
CarpinG machine. 1,676,577. J. Schmitt 






Brunstatt, France 





itself, which is located at the extreme 


Comps in combing machine 1,676,702 
: "T° = Y e ; - ‘ or} 
right. The drver is better shown, with J. W. Nasmith, Manchester, England 
the cover raised, in Fig. 3. As the DrEFIBRATING — machine 1,677,076 J 





Dufour, Guatemala City, Guatemala 
Faprics, Manufacture of colored _ pile 


dryer roll revolves, hot air is blown 
alternately through i om left ) ahaa eee : 
; ee . ms : . oes 1,676,931. G. E. Shipway, Norton, 
right and right to left. 


lor unwinding the cloth from the 
eel after it has been treated. The 


vinding rocess was rway ¢ Conn. Assigned to The Salt’s Textil 
~~ eee is underway at Che vertical tank at the left in Fig. Fig. 5. Showing Construction of Chain Manufacturing Co.. Bridgeport, Conn 
e time this photograph was taken. . ;. wh. ombre tank for vivine a crad Link ee ea eet a a 
The rolls of An aa 2. Loom, Feeler, 1,676,913. J. Northrop, 
e rolls ot Alumac aluminum . ° : : ad 
e ee ce al ation of shade across the width of the Hopedale, Mass. Assigned to Draper 
) chains are conspicuous in the ;., 0: ¢ . . 
. a - Th s int fabric from light to dark. The cloth orp., Hopedale, Mass 
enter t 1e re se are = : ° ° ° : £12 
oe ee : ‘ si _— — “6s a roll is placed vertically in this tank builder to commercialize the patents, Loom read. 1.676.513 I. Andrews 
inding at , ing “rane de ieee go 
ae Raha a 7 *s and rotated, and the dye liquor is but hopes to have his invention on the Spartanburg, S. C. 
several sprocke ) > extre > 19 ‘ a . : 2 ei) 677 ORS s 
SProc ets to the extreme right slowly drained to give the graduation market in the course of a few months. Looms, Stop motion tor 1,677,085. P. 
t frame, where they emerge on : 


Hering, Lawrence, Mass. 
nd engage the edge of the cloth. ooms, Thread control attachment fot 


Rac link supports an aluminum 1.676.803. A.C. P 
for holding the cloth. The cloth R. I el 
vinding from a roll located about Ne DLE, knittir ng. 1,676,947 I M 
ay from the floor on the extreme _Frazie r : ——. a, as 
right end. The cloth and chains move hse “Ny 7 Re ane ge acre 
SHUTTLE 1,676,438. W. H. Harrison 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
SiucG or bunch catcher. 1,677,110 EJ 
Sands, Auburn, R. | 
PINDLES for creels, Arrangement of 
1,676,864 2. C. Longvall, Worcester 
Mass. Assigned to Warp Compressing 
Machine Co., Worcester, Mass 


Russen, Edgewood, 


he top of the frame and are 
up on the dye reel at the ex- 
re left. It will be readily under- 
that the cloth is now in a roll 
vithout one layer touching the > 
e central background of Fig. 2 
el of cloth is shown turning in 





j SPINNING apparatus. 1,676,334 H 

shell aluminum tank. In the 1 oe eas pee 

¢ Kempf, Barmen, Germany.  Assignet 

c mental apparatus thus far com- to American Bemberg Corp Dela 
pleted, the boil-off, bleaching, dyeing, ware. 


vashing are all accomplished in WinptnG machine, Yarn. 1,676,374. J. K 
ie tank, but a commercial layout Fig. 2. General View Showing the Ombre Tank, Dyeing Machine, Fan, and Dryer Altemus, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Wide Uses for 
Soluble Pine Oil 


in the Textile Industry 


HE. penetrating, solvent, 

and emulsifying qualities 
of Yarmor Steam-distilled Pine 
Oil in soluble form have been 
found of great value in the 
Textile Industries. 


Pine Oil soaps are used in 
the scouring of wool, degum- 
ming of natural silk, de-oiling 
of rayon and in the kier 
boiling of cotton. Soluble 
Pine Oil is used extensively as 
a wetting out or penetrating 
assistant in the dye bath. It 
is fine for removing oily or 
greasy stains and has a bleach- 
ing action which is often of 
value. 


Consult our Naval Stores Di- 
vision for further particulars. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
973 Market Street 


Wilmington Delaware 





Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 






CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 
for COTTON 


SOLUBLE OILS 


SOFTENER S-12 
BLEACHING OIL 
DYE PENETRANT 


DEVELOPER J.B. 


C. 


CREAM SOFTENERS 
WOLFCO SIZING S-71 


WARP SOFTENER 


S-70 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Reg. U. S. Patent Office 









SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 


~ JACQUES WOLF 


& Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N.2. 


Warehouses: 
Providence, R. I. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
| Philadelphia, Pa. Greenville, S. C. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Utica, N. Y. 


Pacific and Mid-West Representatives 


THE CIBA COMPANY 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Chicago, IIl. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence With Readers | 


Analysis of Warp Knit Fabric 
Technical Editor : 

In my study of fabric analysis I have 
used the article “The Physical Analysis 
of Knitted Fabrics for Comparison and 
Duplication” by Gilbert R. Merrill, 
published in TExTILE Wortp for Oct. 22, 
1927, as a guide in analyzing plain knit- 
ted fabrics. However, I have not found 
it adequate for glove silk or silk jersey 
because of the difficulty in ravelling, thus 
making it impossible to determine the 
yarn size. Will you kindly tell me how 
these fabrics may be analyzed, or refer 
me to an article or book which explains 
this part of such analyses? (6530) 

Generally speaking, it is considered 
impossible to ravel warp knit fabrics 
to separate the yarns and to determine 
their However, if anyone 
sufficiently acquainted with the con- 
struction of the fabric with which he 
is working, much care and patience 
will obtain yarns from some of these 
fabrics. 

With ordinary Tricot fabrics, it is 
possible to cut the fabric lengthwise 
in strips three wales wide, and to 
ravel from this strip. This requires 
considerable care to avoid destruction 
of the yarn in clearing it of the short 
ends knitted with it. As Tricot ordi- 
narily has two warps, it is necessary 
to obtain yarn from both to ascertain 
the sizes of both. 

Although to qur knowledge this has 
never been done on Milanese it seems 
within the bounds of possibility to 
obtain yarns by cutting on the diagonal 
with the yarns. This would hardly 
pay commercially. 


size. is 


We have obtained cotton yarns 
from Atlas (Atlas Tricot) cloth, 
where the selvage was available. 
However, the yarns are apt to be 


somewhat frayed and some judgment 
is necessary in deciding the size. 

\fter all, this problem is not one to 
be attempted by a novice in the warp 
knitting trade. It requires a person 
acquainted with the usual warp knit 
goods and able to determine the con- 
struction of the piece under analysis 
before starting any cutting up. 
'\We shall print in an early issue 
l'EXTLE Wortp an article on the 
inalysis of warp knit fabrics.] 

ok 


Suede Finish on Wool Fabric 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give us information as 
e methods to be employed to finish 
cloth with a suede finish like the sample 

enclosed. (6527) 
he processing of this fabric to 
btain the finish desired is as follows: 
the face inside and full to the 
kage necessary to get the desired 
ht. Scour in the usual manner; 
roll at the boil; allow to remain 
night on the roll, turning roll 
tor-end; take off and proceed to 
carefully, getting fair cover; 
shear or crop a trifle; return to 
per for a few more runs; tack for 


of 


dyeing; extract after dyeing, and 
return to napper to straighten fibers; 
dry; steam brush to get rid of all 
wrinkles, and give a final napping in 
the dry state; then shear to sample 
and finish on a steam tenter. 

The above is the general system 
used on this class of work. However, 
much can be added to improve the 
fabric if the inquirer has the time as 
well as the machines. To teasle well 
before napping will add to the finish 
as well as help the luster; wet steam- 
ing before dyeing also produces finer 
qualities in the finished fabric. Paper 
pressing gives that kind feel or handle 
much desired. <A dry 
napping is very often necessary to get 
the cover wanted, but be careful not 
to tender the fabric by over-napping. 


so second 


* * * 


Use of Pyroxylin in Finishing 
Cotton Goods 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly give us any informa- 
tion that you may have regarding the 
use and properties of pyroxylin in the 
backfilling and coating of piece goods, 
outlining its advantages and disadvant- 
ages in conjunction with a modern 
Tommy Dodd. (60531) 

Some concerns have resorted to the 
use of pyroxylin when back-filling cer- 
tain types of cotton goods, particularly 
where shower-proof properties and the 
coated effect were desirable. We 
would mention as an illustration white 
cottons to be used as shower-bath cur- 
tains, that are given a_ back-filled 
finish. One well known concern 
producing a vast quantity of this class 
of merchandise,one of the main 
gredients of the back-filling being 
white pyroxylin which gives the 
shower-proof or waterproof quality. 
Aside from this, pyroxylin will also 
aid in getting a finish that will not 
break when the goods are creased. 

We would warn the inquirer that 
the use of a large percentage of 
pyroxylin might prove detrimental in 
attempting to work a Tommy Dodd 
on a back-filled mixture. When a 
large percentage of pyroxylin is desir- 
able, it is customary to do the coating 
with a so-called spreading or coating 
machine. It would seem to us that 
pyroxylin should be a good carrying 
medium for a fairly large percentage 
of mineral matter where a dense fill- 
ing is desirable. It will be found, 


is 


in- 


however, that goods filled in this man- 
ner cannot calendered to any 
degree. 


be 


a 


Position of Nap in Finishing 
Cheviots 
Technical Editor : 

What causes the “return” on a piece 
of goods? We are making a line of 
cheviots, and some pieces show more 
return (that a hard feeling against 
the grain) than others. We would very 
much “reciate this information. 

(6529) 


is, 


The ’ 
working the fabric against the grain, 
instead of with it. Find the return, or 
the grain, and mark your work ac- 
The beat- 

weaving 


is usually caused by 


return 


cordingly from the loom. 
ing the 

fibers to lie in the direction 
If the 
first end the number of 
the would fabrics 
through the finishing room with the 
number end last. 


up of reed while 
causes the 
of the weaver. consider 
off 

we 


we 
as end 
piece, work 
An exception to this 
is in the pressing, where we would 
run the number end first. It a 
good plan to full fabrics with number 
end first for the first half of the full- 
ing time, and then to reverse to num- 
her end last for the second half of 
the This change no 
doubt help to overcome your trouble. 


is 


process will 

\ finisher replies to this question as 
follows: 
nite. 
fers 


This inquiry is very indefi- 
The word “grain” no doubt re- 
to the lie of the nap. If the 
fabric is coarse and felted or fulled, 
then sheared rather close, the laying 
brush on the shear and roll on the 
press would make a sharp return, or 
nap, and this would vary if the goods 


were sheared unevenly: that is, one 
piece shorter than another. 
To correct the fault, see that all 


pieces are handled alike in scouring 
and fulling. Have the shearing even, 
with the laying brush raised on the 
last run on the shears. If pressed on 


TEXTILE WORLD: 


Thank you for your prompt and 
complete answer to our recent in- 
quiry about which, 
I am sure, will be very helpful. 


| 
| 
| 


Very truly yours, 
KENNEDY & BRITT. 
E. F. Britt. 





a 


In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE 


WORLD. 
damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


Inquiries should give the fullest information and data possible. 


In the case of 


In this way answers can be given which will 
be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to others in the same line. 


Inquiries 


pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods of management, the markets, 


etc., are especially invited as well as any legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 


All 


inquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but 


as an evidence of good faith. 
will not be disclosed. 


The identity of those seeking information on technical subjects 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive investiga- 
tion, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be advised before 


any expense is incurred. 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed by the correspondent’s 
name unless the letter itself contains a request that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly to the Technical Editor, 
TEXTILE WORLD, 65 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 


a rotary steam jacket press, have face 
of fabric to the roll, taking particular 
note that the roll is rough enough to 
draw the fabric through beds of press 
without any slippage. 

* 


* * 


Twist in Mercerized Yarn 
Technical Editor: 


We noticed in the June 9 issue, an 
article entitled, “In Choosing Twist of 
Yarn, Appearance of Fabric Must Be 


Carefully Considered.” In dealing with 
the question of mercerized yarn, the 
author states that definite information is 
available to all. No doubt he refers to 
some standard works on this subject. 
Would you be-kind enough to advise us 
what works he does refer to. (6528) 

The part of the article referred to 
is as follows: 

“The suitability of cotton yarn for 
mercerized goods isa question depend 
ing to a great extent on its twist in 
single and ply. The quality and twist 
ot for mer- 
cerizing in the yarn are quite different 
from most suitable 

Research has revealed 
definite and conclusive results on this 
subject.” 

The author that in writing 
this he had in mind the very complete 
articles entitled “The Influence of the 
Degree of Twist in. Yarns on the 
sults Yarn Mercerization,” which 
were printed in the October, 1923, and 
May, 1928, issues of The Journal of 
the Textile Institute. . Anyone inter- 
ested in the subject of twist’s influence 
on yarns and fabrics should read these 
very exhaustive articles. We presume 
that The Textile Institute, St. Mary’s 
Parsonage, Manchester, England, can 
supply back issues of The Journal. 


yarn most. satisfactory 


those for piece 
mercerizing. 


states 


Re- 
of 


* * * 


Humidification for Full-Fash- 
ioned Hosiery Mills 
Technical Editor: 

I have read with interest your reply 
to inquiry No. 6513 in your July 7 
issue, and thoroughly agree with you 
that it is unfortunately true that knit- 
ting mills in general and full fash- 
ioned silk mills in particular have ap- 
parently not understood or appreciated 


the importance of humidification in 
knitting. 
[ have made a special study of 


humidification in knitting mills for the 
last twelve or fifteen years, and I was 
convinced more than fifteen years ago 
that the old time spray-head humidify- 
ing system was well worthy of con- 
sideration in a seamless knitting room. 

About twelve years ago we built a 
new knitting plant and, at consider- 
able extra expense over direct radia- 
tion, we installed a central station air 
control system for heating, humidify- 
ing, and cooling, all combined in the 
With this system we 
make a complete air change every nine 
minutes, which gives us a continuous 


one system. 
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TEXTILE OILS 


—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All Sul- 
phonated and Soluble Oils, Softeners, 
Dyeing and Finishing Oils. All Animal 
a e. and Vegetable Oils, Greases and Compounds. 





no more 


ae Cae ©} Let our Chemists advise you 40 
Aes 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARRISON, N. J. CHARLOTTE. N.C BOSTON. MASS 














THE DESIGNER 


K\ ERY thread of the most elaborate design in a textile fabric 










EXERCISING 
A DOMINANT INFLUENCE 


is carefully planned before a shuttle moves. Nothin es 1n 


or oO 
s ~* 












that is not the resut of careful designing 





As the Rock of Gibraltar dominates the passageway to 
the Mediterranean, casting its influence throughout the 
Orient—so does DIASTAFOR dominate the desizing 
















So, too, the 





WY GMI O field of the textile world. 
uality and Service And justly so—for DIASTAFOR takes out starch with 





Textile Alkalies an efficiency and uniformity that is endorsed by textile 
men throughout the entire country. 














Then, too, no special equipment is needed. The cloth 
is run through a solution of DIASTAFOR and washed. 
That is all. 


are the result of the most scientific and careful processes, tor 


nothing goes into these materials but that which practical expe- 





rience based on many years’ study of textile problems has proved 





successful 












Warehouses are located at strategic points to insure the 
quickest possible service. 





Phese special purpose alkalies are producing superior results 







in a constantly growing number of textile plants the country over. 
7 —— See Also —— 


CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TALOG—— 


DIASTAFOR 


THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 


Diastafor Department 





The 













J.B 


FORD CO., Sole Manufacturers 






695 Washington Street New York City 


W vandotte, Michigan 
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LANE 
CANVAS SHIPPING HAMPERS 





FIG. 6? 


rene Rae Embody qualities appreciated by the occasional mill that 
Flexible steel frame. : 
Strong canvas body. transfers goods in process. 


Tough wood top. 


é hoes. 4 rs 
nee Se ieee Whether by motor truck, express or freight, great dur- 


ability, protection to contents, smoothness and lightness 


are desirable. 


All are found in the Lane shipping hamper. 








Write for Catalog No. 90. 





W. T. LANE & BROS. Mfrs. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








BLEACHING COTTON 


with 


Becco Electrolytic Hydrogen Peroxide 


The boil-off is eliminated rs tye TF ae _ ae ae per cent against the weight of 
gs : the unbleached goods 


The gocds are bleached in from crt ee : - ha i 
6 to 12 hours Be” eee at +i ie abor is minimized 


The white is a real white and is 


The strength of the thread yarns permanent 


is in no way impaired 
The bleach is economical 
Loss in weight is reduced to a ae | 
minimum averaging from 1 to 3 ee ee: oe.) Se a The finish is a revelation 


BUFFALO ELECTRO - CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Station B, Buffalo, N. Y. 








\ 
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With 


year 


washed alr 


ce OTS cle sed 


supply of fresh 
the 
round, we are able to control tempera- 
of less than ten 
cold 


exX- 


windows and 


ture to a variation 
degrees between the extremely 
weather of the winter and the 
tremely hot weather of the summer. 
We carry a relative humidity of 
around sixty-five per cent all the time 
and we have no trouble whatever from 
We have proved that not only 
cotton and 


rust 
the 


silk varn, but the working conditions 


working conditions of 


in general, are greatly improved. 

\s above stated our present system 
has been in operation about twelve 
years and much of the time has been 
four 


found 


in continuous twenty hour 
ice; still the 


tenance negligible as compared with 


serv- 


we have main- 


the Under no cir 


obtained 
would 


radiation 


benefits 


cumstances we think of going 


back to direct for heating 
and natural atmospheric conditions for 
ventilation. 

You will probably be interested in 
knowing that many of our friendly 
[ Kast pro 


would never be able 


competitors of the freely 


phesized that we 


to operate full-fashioned knitting ma 
chines under the above conditions. We 
also met severe criticism and resist 
ance from the expert erectors who 
came to install our first battery of 


full-fashioned machines. They even 


refused to install the machines unless 


we would agree to remove the humid 


itv from that section of the mill where 


the machines were first to be installed 


lo make a long story short, no change 


was made and today we have sixty 


42-gauge full-fashioned machines go 
ing in a_ highly 
the 


pointed out to us, would be impossible 


satistactory way, 


undet conditions which, it was 


for full-fashioned machines. 


This would seem to indicate that 
the surface has not even been 
scratched on the subject of humidi 
fication for full-fashioned machines. 


Phere is still much of a helpful nature 
to be accomplished in a majority of 
knitting mills 
lrusting this report may prove of 
some interest and service to you, I am 
Yours very truly, 


C, W. Gappy. 


Books on Rayon 


Technical Editor 

Will you let me know what books are 
available on rayon manufacturing I 
would like descriptions of all the dif- 
ferent processes of producing artificial 
sill (6526) 


The following books on rayon are 

TextiteE Wortp'’s book 
Artificial Silk and Its Manu 
Artificial 
Uses, by 

Hand 
Artificial 
The 
\vram;: 
Its Dyes, by 


listed in 
catalog: 
facture, by Joseph loltzer: 
Silk, Its Manufacture and 
Woodhouse Artificial Sink 
book, by Frank Nasmith; 
Silks, by Dr. John H. Haerry; 
Industry, by Mois H 
\cetate Silk and 
Chas. E. Mullin 

In addition, there is a 
titled “The 


Silk,” by E 


new book en 


\rtificial 
Wheeler, which has just 


Manufacture of 


TEXTILE WORLD 


Correspondence with Readers—Continued 


been issued and will be listed in the 
next edition of the book catalog. 

Many useful publications have been 
issued by the various manufacturers of 
synthetic fibers, and we would sug- 


gest that you write for them. 
k * x 


Raw Silk Classification 
Editor, TEXTILE WorLD: 

As in connection with many other 
commodities of fluctuating value, 
whether the fluctuation due to varia- 
tion in quality or variation of market 
conditions, the desire for a standard- 
ized value definition in connection with 
raw silk has been a burning one for 
many years. 

Since 1915 the Silk Association of 
\merica in conjunction with Japanese 
silk authorities, has made 
ind experimentations tending toward 
the satisfaction of that long felt want. 

In 1926 the Silk Association of 
\merica issued the Second Report of 
its Raw Silk Classification Committee, 
in which report a variety of standard 

methods and test interpreta- 
were the silk 


researches 


testing 


tions made known to 
trade. 

This Second 
follows closely 
that 


if any, being in the abolishing of a 


Report, in material 
the First 


same committee, the differences, 


Report of 


few and correcting or supplementing 
some of the First Report’s advocacies, 
rather than in the presentation of new 
methods or ideas. 


Long before that time however, 
private individuals attempted to arouse 
the silk trade’s interest to a raw silk 


value understanding of more definite 
conception than the conception attach- 
ing to names and labels, 

\ booklet, entitled ““Matters on Raw 
Silk” dating back to 


the need 


1900, suggests 
standardized testing 
standardized value con- 
ceptions, and comparing the recom- 
mendations with those 
of the Silk Raw Silk 
Classification Committee it would ap- 
pear that, in principle, there is hardly 
any difference, proof to the effect that 
silk men 


for 
methods and 
therein made 
\ssociation’s 


are agreed as to the charac- 
teristics for which standard value de- 
desired. 
Confusing Testing Methods 

What difference there is between the 
original or earlier suggestions and the 
latter ones is more in connection with 
testing methods than standards for 
values, and judging from comments 
now and then heard it would appear 
that the average silk man is unable to 
follow and digest the many changes 


finition is 


in the testing methods advocated dur- 
ing the last few vears 


In its Second Report, the R. S. C 


Committee dropped two tests con- 
tained in the First Report, viz: The 
test by which tensile strength varia- 


tions were suggested as equivalent to 
i test) and, 
the test then called “Ameri- 


can Sizing Test,” 225 


size variations (evenness 
secondly, 
meter instead of 
$50 meter sizing test. 

In addition the 
the R. S.C 


| 
the 


Second Report of 


Committee has changed 


Seriplane panel standards from 


one conception to another. 


To the confusion of many silk men, 
the R. S. C. Committee in its Second 
Report still maintains two distinctly 
separate testing methods tor evenness, 
viz: Seriplane and Gage tests. Even 
though it was found that where test 
results in the two cases agree or tally 
it is more by accident than in prin- 
ciple, while in many instances the two 
methods produce greatly varying 
results. 

Elastic Limit and Elastic Elongation 

Many users of raw silk fail to un- 
derstand the reason for the incorpora- 
tion into testing practices the so-called 
Serigraph-test, which test, to all ap- 
pearances is not producing anything 
better or in addition to the result ob- 
tained by the Serimeter test, excepting 
that in connection with the Serigraph 
test the long recognized characteristic 
“Elasticity” separated into 
elastic limit and elongation 
In a pamphlet broadcast by the 

Testing Company, entitled 
“Some Notes on the Serigraph test 
for Strength, Elasticity and Elonga- 
tion” an attempt was made to prove 


becomes 
two parts: 
limit. 

RS 


reason for the divi- 
sion of elasticity into two parts of 
elastic limit and elongation limit and 
for that purpose in the pamphlet men- 
tioned, the U. S. Testing Company 
published, on page 14, figure 13, 
Serigraph selected at random 
from some two thousand tests in which 
50 tests the old term elasticity is given 


the existence of 


50 
tests 


in terms of elastic limit and elonga- 
limit 


those tests figures does not divulge any 


tion Systematic dissection of 
data of practical value, fails to bring 
out elastic limit as being of any con- 
sequence or help to a better under- 
standing for raw silk quality. Prob- 
ably for that reason has the Raw Silk 
Classification Committee omitted the 
“elastic limit test” from incorporation 
into the general list of standard tests 
(Figure 42 of the R. S. C. Classifica- 
tion-hbook of the Second Report). But 
then, users of raw silk are wondering 
as to the good and purpose of separat- 
ing and thereby complicating a test 
when merit attaches to the 
“elastic limit.” 

Definitions Lacking Clarity 

Many users of raw silk also appear 
to have difficulties in distinguishing 
between such defects as “long knots” 
and ‘‘very long knots,” “small slugs” 
and “large “bad and 
“corkscrews” in connection with clean- 
ness tests. 


no new 


nomenclature 


slugs,” casts” 


Others again do not seem to be able 
to follow the idea of the so called 
“Neatness test” since neatness defects 
are impurities falling under and being 
accounted for in the “cleanness test.” 

“Cohesion test.” while not listed as 
a standard test. is nevertheless recom- 
mended as a valuable test in spite of 
the fact that one of the members of 
the Classification Committee has stated 
the various “cohesion test” theories to 
agree with one another only to the ex- 
tent of 300% 

“Nature” 
as. standard, 


discrepancy in result. 

is another test listed 
but is recommended as 
advisable even though another mem- 
ber of the 


not 


Classification Committee 
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contends that the “Nature test” pro- 
posed or recommended would prove 
nothing in addition to the characteris- 
tics divulged by the Strength and 
Elasticity test. 
Objective Defeated 

In substance, it would appear then 
that Raw Silk Classification under the 
conception of the R. S. C. Commit 
tee’s Second Report is defeating its 
own purpose due to lack of clearness 
or simplicity and due to the introduc- 
tion of tests tending rather to becloud 
than to clarify the issue. Reading oi 
the last and second last paragraph on 
page 24 of the R. S. C. Classification 
book (Second Report) one is easily 
tempted to the conclusion that the 
R. S. C. Committee itself is doubting 
the practibility of standards when suc] 
standards are subject to outside con 
siderations and subject to human ele 
ment. To be sure, in any event, the 
installing of intricate, cumbersome and 
expensive testing equipment can not 
the more important fact 
that if a test is faulty in principle it is 
devoid of merits for a stanaara. 

H. F. Horer 


( Japan-Corasico) 


supersede 


Moderation in Finishing Room 
(Continued from page 49) 





shearing process, and to secure a 
smooth and The 
poor results that had previously been 
obtained due to the lack of a 
proper regulation of the temperature 
during the fulling process. 


well-covered lace. 


were 


In the napping process special care 
should be taken to avoid a waste of 
fibers and to guard against injury to 
the woven construction and strength 
\fter the surface have been 
well straightened out and a suitable 
nap has been secured to protect the 
cloth, the work may be advanced with 


fibers 


greater safety and a satisfactory result 
may be The precautions to 
this work should in 
clude a careful and intelligent selec 
tion of teasels (beginning with dull 
and well worn .work and improving 
the quality as required as the work 
proceeds ). 


In shearing, a level top to the nap 


secured. 


be ol served in 


should be secured by lowering the 
blades gradually to avoid any possi- 
bility of “pulling” of the fibers. Care 
should be observed to leave a suitable 
length of nap for the kind of finish 
desired. From start to finish undue 
haste should be avoided, and “Slow 
and Sure” should be the watchwords. 





Mill Gives Luncheon to Busi- 
ness Men 

ATHENS, ALA.— The Volunteer 
Knitting Mills here were hosts to 
large number of local business men at 
a luncheon last week, at which 
Mayor C. W. Sarver expressed an aj 
preciation of the business interests 
Athens for the splendid work being 
done by the local plant of the Volt 
teer mills. 

President 
President 


and Vi 


over ft 


“homasson 


Walton 


came 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Saratoga Victory Mills, Albertville 
and Guntersville, Ala. A contract total- 
ing about $500,000 has been made with 
Smith & Williams Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 
2 new 15,000-spindle mill buildings, 


and 2 mill villages of 50 cottages each 


ior 


) be built at Albertville and Gunters- 
ville, Ala., for the Saratoga Victory 
Mills. Robert & Co., Inc., Atlanta, Ga., 


are architects and engineers. Excavation 
work for the Guntersville mill was started 
last week. Contractors_are now grad- 
ng for the building and also for the rail- 
road sidetrack to the mill site. Several 
weeks will be required to complete the 
excavation work for the mill by which 
time the railroad siding will be com- 
pleted, and construction of the buildings 
will begin. All grading for the mill and 
railroad at Albertville has been com- 
pleted. 

*Alabama Mills Co., Greenville, Ala. 
The village, consisting of approximately 
50 houses, of the Greenville unit of the 
\labama Mills Co., has been completed. 
The foundations are now under construc- 
tion and soon will be in readiness for 
construction of the mill proper. The 
plant is expected to be ready for opera- 
tion by Jan. 1, it is said, 


Sellers Mfg. Co., Saxapahaw, N. C., 
has been forced to cease operations tem- 
porarily because of a break in the dam. 
It is reported that the company is now 
installing an auxiliary generator to use in 


I onnection with its steam plant. 

0 *Chesnee (S. C.) Mills. The Grier- 
1 Lowrance Construction Co., Statesville, 
n as been awarded contract for construc- 
e tion of additions to the weave and cloth 
e rooms of the Chesnee Mills for the sum 
1, f $103,340. The building, which is ex- 
It ected to be completed within 4 months, 
f l| be one-story and basement. The 
x 194 ft. weave shed will house 1,000 
i looms. The cloth room will be 86 x 


Cc H% £4 


Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Whit- 


ng ire, S. C. It is reported that bids will 

tk pened on Aug. 7 for the construction 
i 4+-story, 120 x 135 ft. addition to 

up tus plant 

he = 


Fact and Gossip 


ire Cloverdale Mfg. Co., Montgomery, 


hle reported to have suspended oper- 

lue Tifton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, recently 

re nanced and reorganized, expect to 

perations about Aug. 1. J. H. 
will be superintendent. 

; Cotton Mills Products Co., Natchez, 

1sl- 8s is shut down because of business 

Mill and equipment are for 

Icemorlee Cotton Mills, Inc., Mon 

1 at ( Change in management of 

rlee Cotton Mills, Inc., is in 

ollowing a meeting of stock- 

which time a new board of 


The mill has not 
for some time and it 


was elected. 


peration 


that the members of the old 
ed to be relieved of the re- 

and that the new board be 
local men who should assume 


previous mention of project. 


the task of getting the mill operated in 
a profitable way as quickly as possible. 
The new directors are J. W. Laney, J. | 
C. Sikes, F. G. Henderson, A. M. Se- 
crest, J. E. Ashcraft, M. K. Lee, Robert | 
E. Lee, W. M. Gordon, and J. J. Crow, | 
all of Monroe, W. H. Belk, of Charlotte, | 
and G. W. Duval, of Cheraw, S. C. 
The directors will meet soon to organ- 
ize and propose a management and will 
report to an adjourned meeting of the 
stockholders to be held Aug. 14. 


*Wolfenden Shore & Co., Inc., Card- 
ington, Pa. Mill building and real estate | 
of this firm, manufacturers of kerseys, 
automobile cloths, cloakings, etc., will 
be taken over by the city of Philadel- 
phia and the property now occupied by 
the mill to be used as a part of a public 
park. Wolfenden, Shore & Co., Inc., | 
have discontinued business and the con- | 
cern will liquidated according to 
officials. They formerly employed about 
250 workers. James Wolfenden is presi- 
dent, David H. Wolfenden, vice-presi- 
dent and Howard E. Shore, secretary- | 
treasurer. 


Valley Falls Co., Albion, R. I., is | 
reported to have purchased the Coventry 
Co., Providence. While both will con- 
tinue to operate as separate companies, 
they will be controlled by the same ofh- 
cers, probably, and the same board of 



















BRUCKNER’S 
CARPET SHEARS 


be 





directors. It is understood this sale | 
will be confirmed at a meeting of di- | 
rectors and stockholders in the near | 
future. 


Southern Weaving Co., Greenville. 
S. C. Proposition to increase the cap- 
ital stock of the Southern Weaving Co. 
from $200,000 to not more than $300,000 | 
will come up at a stockholders’ meeting 


Building shearing machines as wide and 


as heavy as the carpet industry requires 


to oe. Sold in Greenville, S. C., on has been a specialty with Carl Bruckner’s 
Aug. Id. 

Red River Cotton Mills, Rock Hill, Nachfolger for more than 34 years. 
S. C. Steps towards resumption of 


operation of the Red River Cotton Mills, | 
to be made possible by the issuance of 
$125,000 in bonds to finance operations, 
were taken recently at a meeting of the 
board of directors. A meeting of the 
stockholders to pass upon the proposed 


The largest carpet shear ever built by any 
shear manufacturer was built by Carl 


Bruckner’s Nachf. in 1904 in a width of 21 





bond issue has been called for Aug. 16 
-—: eee: feet. Many of these wide shears are now 
j 
WOOL in operation. 
q —— 





New Construction and Additions 

*Old Town (Me.) Woolen Co., Inc., 
has begun construction of a two-story, 
30 x 50 ft. addition which will house the 


Let us acquaint you with Bruckner’s 
Double Cutter Shears. They are the best. 


J.J. KREHBIEL 


boilers and dye room, with a picker 
room in the second story. This addi- 
tion will be in operation about Aug. 15. 


Jefferson (Mass.) Mfg. Co. is putting 
in a wide macadam road around 

Eagle Lake mill and also building a 
large retaining wall. Fisk j 


its 


Carter 


struction Co., Worcester, Mass., has a 
general contract. 
*Portland (Ore.) Woolen Mills. Th« TEXTILE MACHINERY~SPECIAL PURPOSE MACHINERY 
18 -~w looms hich this company r« ices 
je Calne d ‘ i be in tall d : d 381 41x AVE.,.NEW YORK,N.Y. 


Dec. 1 


ready for operation by 
IMPORT 


Fact and Gossip 
Pontoosuc Woolen Mfg. Co., Pitts 


field, Mass. Machinery and_ buildings 
of this company are for sale. The plant 
will continue to operate until further 
notice. 


Quinapoxet (Mass.) Mfg. Co. The 










ye aye f}? {fr 
ey 7a 1G) 
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ELECTRICALLY 
HEATED 
SLASHERS 


Slasher operating costs reduced 
30-40%, output increased 20-30%. Constant 
and uniform slasher operation reduces weave 
room costs. 100% efficient — low operating 
and maintenance cost — quick starting. Uni- 
ferm and close temperature automatically 
maintained. No standby losses — elimi- 
nates boiler plant — steam and water leaks 
and condensate removal. 


room 


Your present steam heated equipment can 
be converted to electric heating. 


Write for further information 


National Electric Heating Co. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 





ZAREMBA 


HORIZONTAL TUBE 


EVAPORATORS 


ARE AN INTEGRAL PART 


OF | 


Zaremba Caustic Soda Recovery Plants 
AND ARE 
Built for Long Life— 


Hard Work— 
No Worry to the Owner 





Zaremba systems for caustic soda recovery—installed 
in mercerizing plants—are demonstrating consistently 
that a yearly return ranging from 40 to 60 per cent 
is readily possible with Zaremba type of apparatus. 





— ide 
AREMBA OMPANY 
506 Crosby Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York City Office: 95 Liberty St. 
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Rotary or Paddle 




















— which do 
you prefer? 


For years of safe, speedy 2=™ 
dyeing, select the newly- 
designed Rome Monel Rotary 
... The perforations of its shell 
are embossed to prevent rough- 
ing the hosiery...And there 
are spring latches to lock the 
sliding doors open—or closed. 


Or perhaps it’s the paddle 
type that would better fill your 
needs. The monel metal vat 
and paddle insure true, even 
colors. Especially suitable for 
small batches. Made with 
frame of steel angle or selected 
cypress... 


For Sulphur dyes, use the 
ROME STEEL ROTARY. 
Full details—gladly and 
promptly. Write us. 

ROME MACHINE 
& FOUNDRY CO. 


Rome, Ga. 


ROME 





STYLES WON'T WAIT 


Styles won't wait on goods delayed in transit. 
means much to you. 


pendable railway service to the nation’s markets. 


Through the port of Savannah, there are excellent 
steamship connections to New York, Boston, Philadel- 


phia, Baltimore and foreign ports. 


Write for information about labor, power, fuel and 
railway transportation in Georgia, Alabama, and the 
Chattanooga District—the territory served by the 


Central of Georgia. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 


413 Liberty Street, West, 


Savannah, Georgia 


mays 


GEORGIA 
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If you 
dye or process cotton fabrics, railway transportation 
Cotton goods finishers on 
Central of Georgia Railway lines get prompt and de- 
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Mill News—Continued 


mortgagee’s sale of this property was 
further adjourned on July 19 until Au- 
gust 2 at 9 a.m, d.s. t. 


Julius A. Gebauer, Frankford, Pa. 
Plant and machinery of this concern, 
manufacturers of cotton, worsted and 
mixed men’s wear, 4110 Frankford Ave., 
has been placed in the hands of a broker 
for public sale. Upon sale of mill and 
equipment this firm will retire from 
business. 


Greaves Worsted Mills Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I., has been sold at a mort- 
gagee’s sale for $20,000 to Max Grant, 
of Providence, holder of a $25,000 
mortgage. It is said that Mr. Grant 
will not operate the plant. 


KNIT 
aan eaten eeniasieamemmanmasieel 


New Construction and Additions 


Harris Silk Hosiery Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has received 2 of 8 new machines 
ordered from Germany. These 8 ma- 
chines, constituting 2 sets, are expected 
to be in operation in September. The 
operating force will then be increased. 


*Lillian Knitting Mills Co., Albe- 
marle, N. C., is pushing construction on 
a new addition, reported to cost about 
$225,000, and proposes to have the unit 
ready for machinery installation in the 
near future. 

*Bossong Hosiery Mills, Inc., Ashe- 
boro, N. C., expect to begin operations 
about Sept. 1. 

*Hatch Full Fashioned Hosiery Co., 
Belmont, N. C., recently reported organ- 
ized for the manufacture of ladies’ full 
fashioned silk hosiery, will begin opera- 
tions on Sept. 1. Plant is equipped with 
15 full fashioned knitting machines. 
Company is capitalized at $300,000 and 
is under the direction of A. C. 
berger, president, and J. M. 
treasurer. 


*E,. M. H. Knitting Co., Inc., Bur- 
lington, N. C., which recently began 
operations, is equipped with 41. latch 
needle knitting machines and 9 loopers 
for the manufacture of men’s fancy half 
hose. Authorized capital of the com- 
pany is $25,000 and Lynn B. William- 
son is president and treasurer. 


Line- 
Hatch, 


*May Hosiery Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C. Brick laying has begun on 
the new $1,000,000 full fashioned hos- 
iery mill addition of the May Hosiery 
Mills, Inc. Survey of the lot and the 
foundation work for the new building 
have already been finished and additions 
to the building will be made as rapidly 
as machinery can be installed and labor 
trained until the total number of ma- 
chines in operation will be between 75 
and 100, it is said. 


*Forest City (N. C.) Hosiery Co. 
recently installed 2 new full 
knitting machines which are 
operation. 

*Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mill Co., Lex- 
ington, N. C. Fifty additional machines 
are being installed in the Shoaf-Sink 
Hosiery Mill Co. plant. The new equip- 
ment is being placed in the annex re- 
cently erected in which 40 
had already been installed. The com 
pletion of installation will increase the 
equipment from 100 to 190 machines. 


Mills, Inc., Statesville, 
The new plant which this com- 


fashioned 
now in 


machines 


*Phoenix 
N.. CG. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


pany is building at 
in operation. 
*Erlanger Knitting Mills, Inc., Piqua, 
Ohio., recently organized with $100,000 
capital under the direction of Milton S. 
Erlanger, president, and H. E. Sims, 
treasurer, for the manufacture of knitted 
underwear, outerwear and bathing 
will begin operations on Aug. 1. 


Deisher Knitting Mills, Kutztown, 
Pa., have purchased part of the machin- 
ery of the Frisbie & Stansfield Co., Utica, 
N. Y., which is in liquidation. This 
machinery will be moved to Kutztown, 
where some of the same numbers of the 
Frisbie & Stansfield Co. will be manu 
factured, the Deisher Knitting Mills hav 
ing purchased the goodwill, trademarks, 
etc., of the Utica company. A number 
of employes of the Utica plant will join 
the Pennsylvania company. The Deisher 
Knitting Mills are opening a New York 
office at 1107 Broadway, Room 301. 

*Nu-Craft Hosiery Mills, Inc., Mohn- 
ton, Pa., recentiy reported incorporated, 
are now in operation for the manufac 
ture of women’s full fashioned hosiery 
Plant is equipped with 9 ful] fashioned 
knitting machines at present and 6 more 
will be added later. Company is capi 
talized at $250,000 and is under the direc 
tion of Solomon F. Ulrich, president, 
and Charles A. Stevens, treasurer. If 
Phil Fink is superintendent. 

*Opal Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Contract has been awarded by this 
firm, manufacturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery, 4325 N. Bodine St., for the con 
struction of an addition to their plant 
which will $12,000. Contract for 
this work has been placed with Wm. F 


Statesville is now 


suits, 


cost 


Lotz, Oxford Bank Bldg. 
Washington Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Pottstown, Pa., recently organized, ar¢ 


having plans drawn by Ritcher & Eiler, 
Reading, Pa., architects, for a new one 
Potts 
town, to cost approximately $50,000, with 
equipment. 


story mill at Rice and King Sts., 


*Reading (Pa.) Underwear Co. The 


two new finishing 


company 


which this 
install d, are 


machines, 
recently now in 
operation. 


*Chilhowee Mills, Inc., Athens, Tenn., 
a new corporation with $250,000 capital, 


formed by a merger of the Chilhowee 


Mills Co., and the Fashion Mill, 
Athens, will manufacture men's and 
women’s seamless half hose and _ ladies’ 
full fashioned hosiery, silk and cotton 


Plant is equipped with 120 latch needle 


knitting machines, 9 full fashioned knit 
ting machines, 16 ribbers, 21 loopers and 
8 sewing machines. Officers of the com 
pany are H. A. Vestal, president; L. M 
Kinser, treasurer. D. C 


Fisher is super 
intendent. 


J. R. Moodie Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 
Ont., Canada, is the name under which 
the amalgamation of the J. R. Moodie & 


Sons, Ltd., the Eagle Knitting Co., Ltd., 
Eagle Spinning Mills Co., Ltd., and the 
Moodie Hamil 
ton, will operat The plant of J. R. 
Moodie & Sons, Ltd.., it Main and Mac 
nab Sts., will be closed, and th 
plant on Sanford Ave. will be enlarged 
It is said that a new 325 x 75 ft. mill 
will be built and a new 60 x 200 ft 
dyehouse. 


Underwear Co., all of 


main 


Fact and Gossip 


Ashland (N. H.) Knitting Co. Stock. 
holders have voted to sell this plant, in 
cluding equipment, etc. The 


close down in 


mill wall 
a few days 








Overheating of Weave Rooms 
A Constant Steam Waste 


Si ERE outside temperatures exist only during a small part of the 
J heating season. In milder weather, up go the windows and out goes 
vour heat. 


Does your man prudently shut off the heating surface to save coal? 


The ACCURATE AUTOMATIC 


(p phi?» No.l1- REGITHERM 
Se DOES! 


Uniform Weave Room Temperature is a practical necessity for 
form quality of products. 

A Sylphon Liquid Transmission Regitherm, 

easily installed, and operating for years without 

care or cost, will hold the room temperature at 

just the point where you set the dial. 


a uni 


It affords increased efficiency in manufacturing 
processes, saves time, avoids trouble, and pre- 
vents those extremely high temperatures which 
are prejudicial to the health and efficiency of 
workers. 

Investigations have shown a distinct relation 
between the temperature of factory rooms and 
accidents. Now is the time to plan for next 
winter. Now is the time to learn all about this 
great Sylphon Specialty, and what tt can do for you. 





On the economic basis alone, there is no mill which cannot afford to 
discard antiquated wasteful hand regulation and install this time proven 
Sylphon Automatic Control. 


ynplete stor) 


Vail the coupon 


correspondence will welcome 





THE FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE, U. 8. A. 


Sales Offices 


Dept. G 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Detroit 
All Principal Cities in U. 8. 
» 
We are interested in the application of the SyIlphon Regitherm to 
The Original and Only  Naité- i. ccc. ccaccccsciscccssicsccees 
Genuine Sylphon 
Bellows Com 
Motor element in all 
Syl pho1 asteoment t} : 
oa ace a ‘ian ible and Address 
flexible temperature con- 
trol unit known City 





State 
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Which Dyes? 


OW do you tell which 
H dyes you can guarantee 

absolutely fast to power- 
ful Ol’ Sol? 


Do you plaster your dyed sam- 
ples on the roof for two weeks 
—and take that for a test? Or 
do you determine scientifically 
which dyes can smile . . . and 
keep smiling . . . at a pouring 
sunlight without losing any of 
their color, value or intensity ? 


That’s the idea of the Fade- 
Ometer. It has proved itself de- 
cidedly more accurate than any 
on-the-roof testing can ever hope 
to be. “Colors, Fast or Fugi- 
tive?” explains. Write for your 
copy. 


One man to guide 
the tube... 


_ HAT’S all the Allen System re- 

quires. Only one man to guide 
its flexible intake tube around the in- 
side of your extractor, dye tub or 
kier. For its whirling blower does 
the actual unloading — pneumatic- 
ally. . 


See how easily this modern system 
draws up the stock. How speedily it 
transfers it to the place of the next 
operation. Your silk, cotton or wool, 
your waste or clipping is safely 
zipped through the tube in no time. 
Two men, unloading by hand, can’t 
finish a batch nearly as quickly. Yet 
this air-liiting Allen System requires 
but one pair of guiding hands! 


Atlas 
Electric 


Devices Co. 








PROVIDENCE, R. I. 





It’s speedy, yet economical . . . just 
‘ ca i a ace lO ia 
— every = ee spe oe 360 W. Superior St., 
E. H. ALLEN CoO. -OF the job at han t cant he'’p Chicago, Ill. 
using 10 to 50% less power than any 
22 Dorrance Street stock model. NEW YORK 
os 9 : : F. Schlayer 
BOSTON, 29, MASS. May we tell you more about this one- 25 Howard St. 
man unloading? . . . about the BOSTON 
—— See cdlso —— i {? [ 8. R. David & Co., Inc 
comet eelde owrens Allen System, itself? Write for our te toe 
——CATALOG—— circular. 


PHILA. OFFICE 
Preston T. Rhodes 
136 No. Delaware Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


The FADE-OMETER 
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The ALLEN SYSTEM 











| PROMPT SERVICE 
| RIGHT PRICES 





wee = 7d ispensable 
os aa to WOOL | Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


Importers \== 








DEC ALSO 
PATENT OFFICE 
9 Water softeners for throwsters, 
BEN I LE Y S scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 
W | ¢ LIME & SODA Softeners 
oOo able ode FILTERS & PURIFIERS 
American Water Softener Co. 
3.B. Cor. 4th and Lehigh Ave., Phila. P: 





ANNON’S 
LEACHER’S 


Contains words and phrases suitable for use in all sections 
of the wool, top, noil, yarn, rags, shoddy, mohair, alpaca, 
camel’s hair and silk trades. Code words are chosen so 
that the wool supplement can be used in conjunction with 
“Bentley’s Complete Phrase Code.” Price $10. Mail 
orders promptly filled. 


Sold Exclusively in the U.S. By 


|  BRAGDON, LORD & NAGLE CO. 
| 334 Fourth Ave. New York 





CREOSOTED 
Sub-flooring, Construc- 
tion Timbers; Lumber; 
Piling; Poles; Posts and 
other Forest Products 


i: F ‘Prettyman & Sons 


Wood Preservin Pian 
Ena rleston, és’ Cc. 
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use them 
Revolving Cams . comenasae taxman e Revo! 
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Acme Knitting Machine and Needle Co. Fri 








| PALMER—TENTER—OQOUL 
ONE CONTINUOUS RANG 
| For ease and economy of operation, qualit: 
| finished product, it is apart from and above 
| comparison. Its presence will lift any plant 

into distinction. 


MORRISON MACHINE 


5 | PATERSON, N. J. 
See 
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The KEMP SYSTEM | | 


| 
| for using city gas and the 


20th CENTURY | 


for generating gasoline gas reduce fuel consumption on 

tenter frames as much as 50% and make possible the 
nost economical and efficient operation of singeing ma- 
ines and calenders. 


is is the equipment used by 90% of the textile finishers, 
10st cases replacing other apparatus. 


THE C. M. Ken” mre. Co. 


405-413 E. Oliver St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














w- -white 
Bleaching | 





Bueacuine with So- 
dium Hypochlorite is un- 
doubtedly the most satisfac- 
the Electrolyzer shown herewith it can be produced 
ny fair grade of salt. No necessity of having chemicals 


: sodium hypochlorite is practically neutral, hence a 
saving in the amount of sour can be effected. This also 
ement of danger. 


epends upon the cost of salt and power. In favored 
re these elements are fairly low, the electrolytic hypo- 
2 most economical, taking all things into consideration. | 


show it to be more efficient. 
lge to deal with—simply salt and water. 


- literature. 


Dayton, Ohio, U. S. A. 


(LECTROLYZER | 


; The Electro Chemical Co, | 
} 
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Mill News—Continued 


Ballston (N. Y.) Knitting Co. 
resumed full time operations July 23, 
after the annual 2 weeks’ vacation period. 

Augusta Knitting Corp., Bath, N. Y., 
has closed down its plant for an in- 
lefinite period and moved some of the 
machinery. Operations will be concen- 
trated in the Utica plant but the mills 
at Bath will be retained for future opera- 
tion. 


Manny-Reilley Co., Chatham, N. Y., 
s increasing operations by enlarging its 
working force in its new branch plant 
recently started at Chatham. 

*Elastic Spring Knit Corp., Mohawk, 
N. Y., has leased its plant to an organ- 
ization headed by W. E. Oakley, which 
will produce a newly invented 
known as the typeadder. 

Ford Mfg. Co., Waterford, N. Y., 
will be shut down from Aug. 17 to 
Sept. 3 for the annual vacation period. 

Triangle Hosiery Co., High Point, 
XN. C. A charter has been granted to 
this company at High Point to manufac- 
ture and deal in hosiery and underwear 
with an authorized capital stock of $125,- 
000. Incorporators are W. C. Coving- 
ton, E. H. Covington and L. H. Bowling, 
all of High Point. 

Columbia Knitting Mills, 
Ore. The building of this plant 
demolished by fire recently. Loss 1s 
estimated at $40,000. A new location 
for the mill has not yet been decided 
upon. 

“Golden Rule Hosiery Co., 


dence, R. i. 


device 


Portland, 
was 


Provi- 
has begun operations. 





SILK 


New Construction and Additions 
*Keene (N. H.) Silk Fibre Mills, 
Work on the addition to this mill 1s 
nearing completion and contractor G. 
W. Scott has announced award of con- 
tract for the heating system to W. V. 
Toomey & Co., Keene. 


Frank Ix & Sons, Inc., North Ber- 
gen, N. J., have awarded contract to 
Wilson Co. for construction of a new 
broad silk plant at Charlottesville, Va., 
to cost $65,000. Mill will be two stories, 
65 x 160 ft. and will be equipped with 
new machinery, consisting of 130 looms, 
8 warpers and 12 winders. Plant will 
be in operation on Sept. 1. 


“Crane Weaving Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently reported incorporated, is now 
in operation at 54 Hamilton Ave. The 
first unit, which is deveted entirely to 
the manufacture of silk scarfs and muf- 
fers, is running on a 24-hour-a-day 
Another unit will be started 
shortly which will be devoted to jac- 
quard tinsel cloths. Roy Laubshire, 
lormerly of the Victory Silk Co., is 
President of the company, and George 
Irwin is secretary and treasurer. 


“Cetwick Silk Mills, Inc., Asheboro, 


schedule. 


N. C., expect to begin operations about 
Sept. 1. 

_*Klotz Silkk Mfg. Co., Reidsville, 
N.C. Installation of the first unit of 


Machinery in this plant has been com- 

Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., Inc., Black- 
‘one, Va., which is establishing a branch 
Plant at Blackstone, has let contract for 
“tcrauions and repairs to cost $35,000, to 
R. WV. Cobbs and R. Eddins, Blackstone, 


cates previous mention of project. 


through Underwood & Co., architects, 
Raleigh, N. C. Contract calls for com- 
pletion by Sept. 1. It is expected to 
have looms and all equipment ready for 
installation by that time. The mill will 
commence operations in October. 


Fact and Gossip 


Corticelli Silk Co., Mass., 


Florence, 


has consolidated operations in the wind- 
ing and spinning departments at the local | 


mill, increasing production from 5 days 
a week to full time. The local throwing 
department has also been placed on a 
5-day week schedule, replacmg a 4-day 
week basis. 

Charles Chapler Co., Inc., Paterson, 
M55 
ital of $12,000, to operate 
throwing mill, and will be 
by Charles Chapler, 175 
Ave., Passaic, N. J., the principal incor- 
porator. William Chapler, Passaic, will 
also be an official of the new company. 


Hillerson Silk Co., Paterson, N. J., 
recently formed with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local mill, will be 
represented by Samuel Hiller, 479 East 
Twenty-seventh St., Paterson, 
the incorporators. George R. Rosenthal, 
Paterson, is interested in the 
company. 

Highland Silk Co., Sellersville, Pa 
An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against this company by 
a number of creditors. 


Buchanan, Va. The Business Men’s 
Club of Buchanan is reported to be con 
ducting negotiations with a view to the 
establishment of a silk weaving plant on 
the site of the plant of the old Domin- 
ion Can Co., now idle. 


Bloomfield 


new 


j 
RAYON | | 
Ee 


New Construction and Additions 
*Sumter Rayon Mills, Americus, Ga. 
It is understood that contract for the 


erection of this mill has been awarded at | 


a cost of $100,000. The plant will be 
completed within 60 days and operation 
will begin about Oct. 15. 


*American Chatillon Corp., 
Ga. Grading has completed 
excavation for the foundation of 
plant is now under way. 


been and 
this 


It is expected 


that the entire foundation work will be | 


completed within 30 days. Contract for 
this work has been let to the A. K. 
Adams Co., Atlanta. Work on the right 
half of the plant comprising the power 
house and machine shop will be rushed 
to completion in order that heat may be 
provided for building 
months. 


*Burlington (N. C.) Rayon Corp. 
Three 100x300 ft. units of 


pleted. It is expected that they will be 
ready for operation by Sept. 1. 


*Industrial Rayon Corp., Covington, 
Va. General contract for the construc- 
tion of this plant will be let on Aug. 6 
through the offices of J. E. Sirrine & Co., 
Inc., architects and engineers. 

Fact and Gossip 

Robison Rayon Co., Inc., Pawtucket, 
R. I., which moved last year from New 
York to the former Goff Mills at Paw- 
tucket, has been incorporated under the 
laws of Rhode Island. 


is reported organized with a cap- | 


one of | 


Rome, 


during the fall 


this rayon | 
plant are reported to be practically com- | 
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Cutting Corners to 
Swell the Profits 


Every dollar saved in operation 


is a dollar profit. 


a local silk | 
represented | 


TRADE MARK 


NON 


UNITED STATES 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


helps to save the lubricant dollar by help- 
ing to maintain smooth production un- 
interrupted by repairs or replacements— 
by minimizing depreciation from oil 
stains and by actually reducing the year’s 
lubricant bills. 


HOWr 
simply because NON-FILUID OIL, made 


adhesive through our exclusive process, 
stays in the bearing and off the product, 
lasting several times as long as liquid oil. 


Try it yourself— 


just send coupon for testing sample and 


bulletin, “I.ubrication of Textile Ma- 


chinery.” 





See Also 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
TAL 





N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. T.W.7-28-28 
Please send bulletin “Lubrication of Textile Machinery” and 
samples of NON Fl UID OIL for purposes checked below 
C] Pickers (_] Shafting 
(J Cards {_] Motors 
(_] Spinning Frames {_] Chain Drives 


|] Looms 
[_] Twister Rings 
(_) Ball Bearings 


UN ih ans Hae edn iateeetiddie was MH eeReee aidetee Recwoandes 


COR OO EE OEE eee Eee 













NEW YORK & NEWJERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 
MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 















| Warehouses: 

| CHICAGO, ILL. PROVIDENCE,RI. ATLANTA,GA. 
| ||| ST.LOUIS,MO. —PHILADELPHIA,PA. | CHARLOTTE,N.C. 
| || || NEW ORLEANS, PITTSBURGH,PA. | GREENVILLE,S.C. 
| 
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Patterns 
and 


Color 


designs 


Made with 
the SPIRAL 
FLOATING 
STRIPING MACHINE 


ARIETY is the spice of sales. It can be obtained in Misses’ and 
Boys’ fancy hose with a new range of patterns and color designs pro- 


duced on the Spiral Floating Striping Machine. 


This machine also produces other effects which are the height of fashion. A 
great variety of colors is under control of the pattern mechanism, for as 
many as six yarn changing fingers can be added. The horizonal striping 
mechanism can be arranged to control either the facing yarn or the backing 


yarn, 


Patterns which heretofore could only be produced on hand machines or those 





of semi-automatic type can now be duplicated and even enlarged upon with our 


Spiral Floating Machine. 


The value of this machine is intensified by throwing out of action 
the attachments for fancy effects. Plain stockings can then be 


produced, as with any HH, K or B machine. 


Men’s and Boys’ Golf Hose also 


may be produced on this machine 





Gstablished 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 
Incorporated 
366 Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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\ Waiting Game 
In Underwear Trade 


Buyers Protecting Themselves 
Against Reductions—Producers 
Firm 


\lthough one or two of the larger 

inufacturers producing men’s athle- 
tic type garments and union suits have 
finally quoted prices on spring lines, 
the atmosphere of confidential prices 

d dealings still pervades the under- 
wear market. It was stated by one of 

e largest manufacturers of knitted 
underwear that so far fall re-orders 
were constituting their business and 
hat these were far greater than the 

itial orders, proving that buyers will 

it anticipate their wants to any great 
extent. 

In some cases where orders are be- 
ig placed for spring goods, it is with 
he understanding and guarantee that 
hey have the benefit of a reduction 
should such be and should a 
buyer earnestly insist upon placing an 
der for almost any amount, he would 

undoubtedly find mills willing to make 
him an interesting offer. 


made, 


It is a waiting game that is being 


laved in the majority of cases by 


hoth sides and there are no signs of 
real action in the general underwear 
arket for spring lines until another 
onth when jobbers will have a nearer 
onception of their real needs.  Al- 
though it was thought by some that 
prices on all classes of underwear, in- 
cluding nainsooks, would open some- 
what higher than last years openings, 
ne of the largest companies making a 
popular priced line officially 
pened at a slightly reduced figure 
over last year, and this on an estab- 
lished advertised line, it is certainly 
possible to attempt any amount of 
rophecy or to have much of any idea 
the trend of business forthcoming 
his market. 


has 


Jantzen Stages Bathing Beauty 
Revue 
Mills 


The Jantzen Knitting 


com- 
pany offered their Bathing Beauty 
Xevue at the banquet of the Retail 


thiers and Furnishers Association, 
held in Portland in connection with 
e convention of the Oregon-Wash- 
ington-Idaho Associations July 16-18. 
he girls wore the Jantzen swimming 


Sipit 


On the last day of the program, all 


guests at this convention were taken 
on a trip to Washougal, Wash., where 
le Pendleton Woolen Mills Co. acted 
‘s hosts, not only taking them through 
ne plant, but also furnishing trans- 


+} 


ortation the fifty miles from Port- 
‘and and serving luncheon. Mr. 
Wintemute, in charge of the plant, 
personally attended the convention and 
extended the invitation which was ac- 
cepte] by many of the delegates. 
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Needed 


For the Commander Byrd South 
Pole Expedition 

Early in July V. D. Milliken, head 
of the Merchandizing Division of the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America, had a conference 
in New York City with Richard G 
Brophy, business manager and _per- 
sonal representative of Commander 
Richard E. Byrd, relative to supplying 
scientifically constructed knit under- 
wear for the 


Special Underwear 


3yrd party of explorers 
on their proposed antarctic expedition 
Mr. Milliken 
was shown the various types of under 
garments used by the Byrd party on 
previous polar expeditions and 
informed as to the 
mander Byrd relative to the require- 
ments desired that would prove more 
advantageous to the men both as tc 
comfort and protection. 


As a result of 


At this first meeting 


Was 


ideas of Com- 


this meeting the 
Merchandizing Division of the in- 
dustry arranged for a_ second 
ference at New York with Mr. 
in order that the garments to be 
designed should be scientifically 
rect both as pertains to 
weather conditions that 
perienced as 


con- 
sre yphy 


cor- 
possible 
would be ex- 
well as the various oc 
cupations and duties of the individual 
wearers. 

Those attending this conference 
with Mr. Brophy, in addition to Byron 
G. Moon, director of 
were: Miss Mary B. 
the Educational Department who is 
familiar with the scientific tests made 
and with the 


the industry, 


True, head of 


construction of the 
various types of knit underwear yarns, 
their cold resisting 
characteristics 


and ventilating 
other important 
features developed through the tests; 
L. R. Breslin of the Byron G. Moon 
Co., Inc., formerly 
Waterford (N. Y.) 


producers of 


and 


Knitting Co., 
underwear for 
army and navy purposes during the 
World War period; and H. P. 
Lehmann, now with the Moon organi- 
zation, but formerly connected with 
the Black Mfg. Co. of Seattle, Wash., 
a concern that specializes in equipping 
individuals and = organizations — for 
\laskan expeditions. 


wool 


On July 17, a meeting was held 
at the offices of the Byron G. Moon 
Company, Inc., Troy, N. Y., 
was attended by Roy A. Cheney, of 
Utica, secretary of the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of 
America; Charles H. Hamlin of 
Washington, D. C., research associate 
of the industry; Miss Mary B. True; 
Mr. Milliken and other 
the Merchandizing Division: and 
representative manufacturers of knit 
underwear located in the northeastern 
portion of the State of New York. 
Mr. Moon presided at the meeting. 


which 


members of 


treasurer of the 


The purpose of the conference was 
to decide as to the best types of knit 
underwear and to establish a standard 
tor cold weather protection in general, 
but specifically for and 
aviators, that would prove invaluable 
to them through the development of 
principles ot styles and construction, 
and that will establish the “Byrd 
Standard” undergarment as one es- 


explorers 


pecially dependable in combatting sub- 
zero temperatures. The garments will 
be designed to meet the various re- 
quirements of the sixty men compris 
ing the party, whether on shipboard, 
in airoplanes or trekeing over the ice. 

\ lack of protection 
and the conservation of warmth might 


proper body 


result in a question of life or death 
to the and hence the most 
caretul thought and expertness is be- 


wearer, 


ing given to all details of construction 
that will insure efficient protection for 
the antarctic chill, and will provide 
degree of 
with the 


comfort in 
duties to be 


the greatest 
accordance 


performed 


P. H. Hanes Opens Spring Un- 
derwear 

Customers of the P. H. Hanes 
Knitting Co., Winston Salem, N. ¢ 
have received price lists on the spring 


1929 line, it was stated at the New 
York office. 

These prices are lower than last 
vear and the reductions range from 
124%c on athletics and union suits to 
25c 0on light weight carded and 
combed ribs. This company is one 


ot the first to actually quote prices 
so far this season and incorporated 
line of athletic 


three new 


in their new shirts 
numbers ot 
knitted rayon pullover shirts to retail 


at $1.00 


and shorts are 


and one number in rayon 
athletic union suits to retail for $2.25, 
this first this 
into the men’s 


garments. 


being the venture of 
field of 


\ccompanying is 


organization 
rayon 
an attractive collection of fancy shorts 
predominating in broadcloth 
tensive athletic 
shorts is also offered to retail at 


75c and $1 


\n ex- 


line of 


shirts and 


50¢c, 


\n official of the company in com 
menting on the almost uniform price 
reductions throughout the line 
phasized the fact that these prices 
are not justified from any standpoint 
in their relation either to cost of cot 
ton or varns 


em- 


Phoenix Offers Half Hose Made 
of Bemberg 


The fact that the Phoenix Hosiery 
Co. of Milwaukee is placing on the 
market men’s half hose made entirely 
of Bemberg yarn became known last 
week. This line of half hose is being 
offered in black, tan, cordovan, gray, 
and blue, to retail at 50c per pair. 


Buyers Uninterested — 
In Spring Hosiery 


Particularly Since They Have Not 
Covered on Their Fall 
Orders 
In the majority of hosiery selling 
houses the opinion is freely expressed 
that buyers are not interested in spring 
1929 lines of men’s fancies as yet and 


they are unanimous in stating that 
there is not much use in talking spring 
lines when jobbers have not covered 


more than 40% of their fall orders 
\lthough buyers are in the market 
with exception of a few large organi 
zations featuring trademarked brands 
and 
patterns 
have 


of their own who have had ex 


clusive made up for them 


there been no. sizeable orders 


placed for men’s fancies. 

There have been several causes ad 
vanced for this and one is that manu 
facturers do not seem over-anxious to 
open the real market for fall because 
of the effect the Government cotton 
report will have on yarn prices when 
it is issued the last of August. Then 
too it is felt that even though the job 
ber were to 


select patterns 


would only take them back to show 


his associates and many manufacturers 


now he 


are cautioning buyers that new pat 
terns will appear at a later date 

Even though hand-to-mouth buving 
is to be deplored, the buyer cannot be 
blamed greatly, for when he sees such 
a multipicity of styles and patterns as 
are 


being shown in men’s fancies 


there is no wonder that he proceeds 


with caution for his customers in 
spot buyers to 
day and will take only the very latest 


patterns 


turn are practically 


and small amounts of each 
It has been stated that in staple lines 
competition is so keen that it does not 
pay buyers to place erders too far in 
advance and many selling houses sav 
that a great percentage of the business 
on their books at the 


immediate or 


present is for 
either shipment in the 
next two months. In regard to spring 
goods they claim that in most cases 
they have not received prices from the 
mills. 

lhe only real business that has been 
placed on spring lines is in the special- 
ized lines of infants’, children’s 54 and 
7x lengths, misses’ styles, and golf 
numbers for 


hose. hese 


January 
delivery are unusually attractive and a 
great deal of care has been evidenced 
in the patterns in comparison to some 
shown in the past—and have accord 
ingly been well received by buyers. 
According to some leading manu- 
facturers light shades in ladies’ full 
fashioned hose 
popular 


continue to be 
are given as Grain, 
atmosphere, white, naturelle and shell. 


most 
and 
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In hundreds of instances Wildman Ma- 
chinery has been the foundation ot success 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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Knit Goods—Continued 


Style in Bathing Suits 





Initiative the Feature of this 
Market 

Manufacturers have accomplished 
much this season towards making the 
bathing suit a thing of beauty especi- 
ally when one turns back the pages of 
a dozen years and remembers the 
atrocities then in vogue. Styling and 
colors have become the keynote and 
manufacturers have shown much com- 
mendable initiative which can be said 
to have made the bathing garment a 
costume of comfort and tailoring. 

Of real interest is the new line of 
swimming suits to be opened in 
August by the West Point Knitting 
Mills, Philadelphia. These garments, 
in which cut and tailoring as well as 
a better fabric having more elasticity 
are featured, will be packed under the 
brands “American Girl” for women 
and “West Point” for men. The same 
brands will be found on this company’s 
line of sweater coats embodying tailor- 
ing and style features which truly 
have not heretofore been seen and 
contain a blending of colors as well as 
a careful study of finish that cannot 
help but interest the trade. 

This organization is under the 
management of Morris Rivkin, a 
former member and founder of the 
\rr Tee Knitting Mills, well known 
as a practical knit goods manufac- 
turer, and Lester G. Lichenstein, son 
of one of Philadelphia’s well known 
real estate operators and _ financiers. 
It is stated by Mr. Rivkin that his 
plant is equipped with the most 
modern and latest types of machinery 
and that he has applied to the U. S. 
Patent office for registration of names 
and trademarks. 

In order to properly merchandise 
their product a Chicago office has been 
opened in charge of E. G. Warren, 
well known in the trade, and a Phila- 


delphia office in charge of J. P. Bruhn. 


Linen Campaign Grows 
(he linen industry will enter the 
campaign of the coming season with 
greatly expanded promotion pro- 
gram, according to the Irish and 
Scottish Linen Damask Guild, which 
conducted a highly successful 
group effort during the past two 
rs. This success has influenced 
inufacturers of plain goods to 
rganize the Irish Linen Guild to pro- 
‘the use of these materials in the 
ted States and Canada. 
e new organization and its pro- 
will be under the direction of 
ed T. Brown, who has been re- 
ible for the conduct of the linen 
k campaign, and will have head- 
‘rs with the older organization 


0 West No plans 


Broadway. 


vet been worked out as to how 
new appropriation will be ex- 
ed 

Linen Damask Guild also an- 
es a considerable expansion of 
\, T. Blackwood, pre- 


v of Ross Bros., Inc., has joined 


n work. 


the Guild in the capacity of assist- 
ant to the director. The field sales 
promotion department is being en- 
larged; several new workers will be 
added to take care of the great de- 
mand of stores all over the country 
for the Guild’s special promotions. 
A more extensive office layout has 
been taken over to accommodate the 
increase of Guild activity. 


Incentive to Artists 


Design Bureau Should Help, Says 
P. H. Bonner 

The organization of a Design Reg- 
istration Bureau by the Silk Associa- 
tion of America, Inc., is seen as a 
logical outcome of the evolution of 
art in the silk industry by Paul Hyde 
3onner of the Stehli Silks Corp., and 
chairman of the Silk Association’s 
design registration committee. 

“More and more. artistic and 
fashionable fabrics are being created 
by the silk industry,” Mr. Bonner 
said, “The finest artists in the country 
are contributing designs. Silk fabrics 
are being made in America today 
equal to those of France. With the 
progress of art in the silk industry a 
clearing house for textile designs to 
eliminate the possibility of duplication 
has, therefore, become a necessity. 

“Musicians, painters, and writers 
are protected by laws, but there is no 
law which adequately 
creators of designs. 


protects the 
Nor is there suffi- 
cient protection for the manufacturer 
who attempts to put on the market 
artistic, beautiful and wearable de- 
signs. The present patent law speci- 
fies that designs be marked in such 
a fashion that the usefulness and 
artistic value of the material are 
destroyed. 

“In the past, artists have hesitated 
about entering the textile design field. 
knowing that the product of their im- 
agination would have little or no pro- 
tection from the copyist. 
turers, too, have been 
faced with the 
duplication. 

“The Design Registration 


Manufac- 

continually 
problem of design 
Bureau 
will stand in the silk trade as an 
ethical and moral law, indicating the 
desire of the silk industry to maintain 
high moral and artistic standards. 
Behind the bureau is the support of 
the entire trade.” 

The presence in the trade of a De 
sign Registration Bureau should act 
as an incentive to artists to apply their 
ability to the creation of designs for 
silk, according to Mr. Bonner. 

All manufacturers, printers and con 
verters will welcome the opening of 
the Design Registration Bureau as a 
upholding 
industrv, 


forward step toward the 
of art and ethics in the silk 
Mr. Bonner said 


Flizaheth- 


Conestoga Textiles, Inc., 
is the name of a new 


town, Pa.. com 
canital stock of $100.000 
which will establish a plant at Elizabeth- 
town. 


pany with 
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PARAMOUNT 


Interchangeable 
TOE FORMS 


SIZES 


5 ON ONE FORM 


An advanced type of changeable-toe form incor- 
porating distinctive features of superiority. 


Toes are solid throughout, insuring positive heat 
conductivity. No air pockets or spaces to prevent 
rapid and uniform heat transfusion to the toe 
members. 


Toes are interchangeable and are fastened to the 
forms with a positive locking device which elin:i- 
nates, entirely, faults of looseness and binding com- 
mon to all friction joints. Unlocking the toes for 
change is accomplished instantly, and leverage 
devices for removing toes are not required. 


All tearing edges eliminated. A special jointless 
edge at the toe is absolute protection against thread 
pulling. 


A precise heating arrangement delivers steam 
directly at the toe and assures proper heat at all 
times. 


The superiority of Paramount Forms for hosiery 
drying and finishing is proved by the fact that the 
number of mills using them exceed, by a large per- 
centage, the combined total of mills using all other 
methods. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Paramount Textile Machinery Co. 
337 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIl. 
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| New Publications 


Books reviewed in this column 
may be obtained from the Brag- 
don, Lord & Nagle Co., 334 
Fourth Ave., New York City. 





Year Book or NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Cotton . MANUFACTURERS, 1928;” 
448 pages; Price, $7. * 
eleventh edition of the “Year 
of the National Association of Cot- 
\fanufacturers,” which is now being 
listributed to members, has been brought 
date in every particular, and despite 
previous completeness of its statisti- 
and technical sections, contains a 
umber of new features. 
New tables have been added in _ the 
j928 statistical section, including those 
weight and dimensions of foreign cot- 
hales and those of premiums on 
staple cotton in the Memphis market 
he last seven vears. Statistical 
bles from the previous issue have 
een revised. Import and export 
agures from the earliest date available 
ive been added to the statistical his- 
of the industry in the United 
States. The rayon section has also 
materially expanded. 
the technical section the list of 
nstructions of standard fabrics has 
een considerably extended and_ in- 
ludes practically all of the great 
riety of fabrics reported on by the 
\ssociation of Cotton-Textile Mer- 
hants of New York and the Cotton- 
extile Institute, Inc. Federal govern- 
ment methods of determining yarn 
“ are to be found in the new = ar- 
rangement of test methods. 
lhe volume has as its frontispiece a 
page picture of President G. Ed- 
ward Buxton, and in addition to the 
statistical and technical sections and 
very complete tabie of contents and 
dex, it carries the organization's con- 
stitution and by-laws, list of officers, 
members and board of government. 


Since the publication of the first 
book in 1918 new tables have 

n added in the statistical and techni- 
| sections and revisions made to 
the data up to date. Through 
tinuous effort in eliminating things 
| not entirely necessary the 
ne has been kept at a convenient 
for reference despite the fact that 
1928 issue is about three times as 
rge as the original number. Its sales, 
er the thousand or more distributed 
members of the association, have 
pled in the past few years, and it 
‘sa large foreign as well as domestic 
‘stribution, In every detail it re- 
ts great credit upon Secretary Rus- 
!. Fisher and the members of the 
perating committees of the associa- 


MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL SILK, 
i. Wheeler. 150 pages, 5% x 
50 illustrations. D. VanNostrand 

Lo., Inc, New York. Price $5. 

This book is Volume 1 of a series of 
honographs on applied chemistry. The 
irankly states in his preface that 

cannot claim to be an exhaustive 
treatise m the subject, the object being 


Present a description of the chemical 
} 





C box 


“id engineering details of the modern 
eth of manufacturing rayon. This 
‘ject as been well carried out, par- 


ularly with respect to the viscose 
oa Other processes are discussed 
ather briefly. The numerous  illustra- 
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tions of equipment are excellent and add 
considerably to the information on rayon 
manufacturing. Two chapters on the 
properties and uses of synthetic fibers 
bring together a wealth of information 
largely of a comparative nature, show- 
ing the characteristics of the different 
artificial silks. In a chapter on miscel- 
laneous fibers there is given the best dis- 
cussion of staple fiber production that w: 
have seen. While the volume, as stated 
by the author, is not an exhaustive trea- 
tise, it certainly is a welcome addition to 
the growing literature on rayon. 


IntTRopUCTION TO TeExTILEs, by A. E. 
Lewis. 106 pages, 5 x 7 in. 47 illus- 
trations. Isaac Pittman & Sons, New 
York. Price $1. 

This book is based on a series of 
lectures given by the author at the Man 
chester (England) College of Tech 
nology. It contains a very complete sur- 
vey of the different textile fibers, with 
brief discussions of the manufacturing 
processes. There are fourteen chapters, 
the first seven being devoted to cotton, 
the next two to wool, and the other six 
to silk, flax, hemp, jute and ramie, 
rayons, and asbestos. Considerable in- 
formation is given on the properties of 
various textiles materials, systems of 
counting, and textile terms. The book 
should be of particular value to students 


Survey San Antonio Section for 
Boston Interests 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—At the request 
of certain Boston textile interests, the | 
San Antonio Chamber of Commerce 
has made an industrial and _ textile 
survey of that section of Texas around 
San Antonio. A representative of the 


Boston people recently spent some 
time in San Antonio looking over the 
field, and as a result of that visit the | 
Boston interests indicated that heavy | 
investments would be made in the | 
section in the near future and _ that 
these would be increased from time | 
to time. | 

The survey was made after much 
correspondence with the Boston inter- 
ests who requested detailed and ex 
haustive information covering various 
aspects of the territory, this to be used 
in placing the matter of the invest- 
ments before all the parties interested. 

The material contained in the survey 
includes cost of living, raw textile 
materials available, educational facili 
ties, police and fire protection, trans 
portation and freight facilities and 
rates, availability and adaptability of 
the labor supply. 

In addition to this considerable 
attention is paid to the water supply 
and analysis, climatic conditions, 
health and other topics likely to in- 
terest investors. 


To Feature U. S. Methods in| 
Spain 

WasHincton, D. C—Methods of 
cotton production and marketing will 
be given prominence in the exhibit 


now being prepared by the United | caesfee titres 
States Department of Agriculture as a | ——CATALOGC—— 


part of the United States Government 
exhibit at the forthcoming interna- 
tional exposition at Seville, Spain. 











PHILADELPHIA 
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Ey fame of Torrington 


Needles is known to prac- 
tically every tongue—so now 
we tell you about them in 
Latin. 


Aptly so, for Torringtons are 
multum in parvo (much in 
little). Though small they do 
the biggest of knitting .... 
satisfactorily. 





The red box 
with the 
green label 


fhe Sforrington (ompany 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


forrington, Conn., ILSA. 


BRANCHES: 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO.,LTD. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 


NEW YORK 


FACTORIES AT: 


TORRINGTON, CONN, 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 





964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS A!RES 
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VALUE OF READING FULL= FASHIONED 
KAEITTING MACHINES AS COMPARED 
TO THE VALUE OF THEIR PRODUCTS 





1 UNIT VALUE OF VALUE OF 
3LEGGERS 1 FOOTER 1 YEAR'S PRODUCTION 15 YEARS’ PRODUCTION 
PRICE 100% 505% 


6,550% 


These are not figures taken from some “special” unit 
operated by factory-trained knitters; but are based 
upon the average production of any or all Read- 
ing Full-Fashioned Knitting Machines and the 
average gross value of the stockings they 

turn out. 
Here is ample proof that the feature 
which makes Reading Machines the 
most profitable to their owners is 
not the number of courses per 
minute but the uninterrupted 
production of “firsts” week ‘ 


after week—year after year. 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
—— CATALYG ——— 





FULL-FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINES 
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American Staples Reduced 





This Feature of Opening Surprises 
Trade—Tropicals Show Advances 


PENING of men’s wear lines by 

the American Woolen Co. on 
Monday of this week for spring and 
summer, 1929, was featured by reduc- 
tions in staples of 2% to loc a yd. 
trom the opening prices of last season 
and with advances on tropicals of 5 to 
7/2c over initial prices a year ago. 
Reductions in staples were a source of 
surprise to the trade as it had gener- 
ily been expected that an advance 
would be in order 


Following table shows prices on the 
new lines in department 1, division A 
and comparisons with last season: 

Spring 
1929 1928 
Washington Standard Serges 
3064 12 oz 








Se CO OD s 055 a6 wieiewiawn $2.67 $2.77 
ue. A Seer 2.14 o.an 
BM eos ew. 6 Ox 1.97 2.02 
PET re er eee 2.92 3.02 
sce ashe thai ee 3.21 
Washington Cheviots 
2 1.87 1.86 
2.10 2.03 
1.74 1.72 
1.56 1.54 
72 1.72 
Worsteds 
85 2.95 
.08 2.13 
7s 2.88 
1 2.2% 
ee ee ee Oe 86 2.96 
le Lakai nraates o4 2.05 








CRken ere Coes 81 2) 
Bia lake i ak Wee cd as 2.40 
se eaacta matey eae 3.23 
NS See niees baGe Le 2.28 
FIR Atanas ae Aes ek 2.3 
ORIG oak 3 41 
Ll eee BERS ee erin ele 2.54 2.58 
= Bee bon se ieee. 2°61 2.70 
Wool Unfinished Worsteds 
9413-1 13 oz 2.04 
3 13 , 27 





2.16 
,.00 
2.70 
2.51 
2.51 
2.40 
2.91 
Bee i cuenta ican tetas eee 2.76 2.86 
14 5 thas ee. eee 3.35 
Ayer Mill Serges 
Le. Se iene tras TS . 

OP he ae were 2°16 2.25 
S202 21 O68: . piwne ° ere 2.16 
French Backs 
9116-58 16 oz......... 3.72 3.90 
SOLOW. 04 W548 O8 W101 8. 9. 3.56 3.90 
1 PE ea an 3.57 3.85 
OFSS: yore See 3.65 3.95 
Shawsheen Serges 
9 ree ee re 2.40 2.70 
BOG: 2A iene eee eee 1.92 2.02 
BOWS: oareare Pee 2:5 2.44 
Puritan Serges 

cues. Sate 3.46 
aie ack ae 3.32 3.40 
Wool Cheviot 
WOLDS ee ree re ee 1.61 1.63 
range of tropicals opened by 
he company includes 15 fabrics—9 
es and 6 staples, as compared 
a total range of 22 fabrics last 
Ve 


\lthough, as stated previously, 
idvances in tropical ranged in 
cases from 5 to 7c, some lines 
unchanged and one fabric was 
ad\ anced 22¢ a yd. 


The Princeton Worsted Mills alsa 
opened high-grade men’s worsteds in 
staples and tropical weaves for spring 
and summer, 1929. Other firms show- 
ing summer fabrics are Selden Worst- 
ed Mills, Alfred C. Gaunt & Co., 
Pacific Mills, William Whitman Co., 
Goodall Worsted Co., International 
Worsted Mills, Standish Worsted Co., 
Herbert Lawton & Co., Jamestown 
Worsted Mills, Henry W. T. Mali & 
Co., B. Ehrenberg Co., Frank Cohen 
& Bro., Yorkshire Worsted Mills, 
Farr Alpaca Co., Faulkner & Colony 
Co., Ed. A. Jones Co., and Mackay, 
Sigler & Taylor. 

Prices Advanced 

With rare exception, the new 1929 
summer goods lines are 2¥%c, 5c¢ or 
7c a yd. higher than the last list, 
fixed a year ago. Nor do these levels 
actually represent the increased cost 
of manufacture. Selling agents ap- 
parently are unable to keep pace with 
wool and yarn costs in the price put 
on piece goods, because the clothier 
and retailer has been doggedly resist- 
ing advances by hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. The clothing business has not 
been good this spring or summer, so 
that the distributor really finds noth- 
ing in the wind to warrant 
prices. 

The fact remains, however, that the 
mills have no control over wool prices, 
which remain exceedingly firm because 
of the active demand for the staple in 
other foreign markets, France, Ger 
many, Italy and Russia for instance. 

However, mill agents report a grati 
fying reception of their 1929 summer 
fabrics, which clothiers are purchas 
ing for immediate manutacture to 
meet the southern demand in the last 
quarter of the year. Manufacturing 
plants are gradually accelerating ap 
parel production, and are said to have 


higher 


placed some sizeable commitments, 
ranging from 100 to 1,500-piece 
orders. 


Due to the small advance in cloth 
prices, clothiers are able to absorb 
most of the rise. A more difficult situa- 
tion exists in heavier goods; there 
have been 5c to 10c a yd, advances on 
fall goods, and another upturn is ex- 
pected on regular spring woolen and 
worsted fancies when they are form- 
ally opened after Aug. This means that 
clothiers must lift apparel prices $1 
or more per garment because former 
lines have been priced very close un 
der competitive pressure. seek 
cheaper cloths, and this 
ters buying in medium 
wools, shoddy, wastes and other sub- 
stitutes, which again hardens raw 
material prices, and so the cycle goes 
against the buyer. 


They 
demand cen- 


to low grade 


Cotton Goods Trading Restricted 





Business Could Be Placed at Reces- 
sions but Manufacturers Ideas Firm 


ITH but few exceptions, there 
has been but little evidence of 
fair business in the cotton cloth mar- 
kets during the week. 
wide 


The trade in 
automobile fabrics, 
which has been the outstanding fea- 
ture, continued not so active as before, 
but much 
most other 
Certain of 


goods tor 


more creditable than in 
the market. 
fabrics have 
been scarce for prompt delivery and, 
in such instances as wide sateens, 
premiums have been paid for quick 
shipment. 

Not much of significance is ex- 
pected from the balance of the mar- 
ket, for the present. Converters are 
understood to be fairly well covered 
on what they are likely to use up to 
September; the bag trade had bought 
liberally some weeks ago, and there 
had also been good mechanical trade 
buying. 


branches of 


these wide 


This leaves the buyers in a 
position where they can delay for- 
ward purchases. There continue to be 
several instances where print cloths 
could be sold for September-October, 
or later, contract, at concessions from 
mill prices. Based on the plans for 
mills to shut down one week in Au 
gust, and the fact that most prices to 
day show a loss to the manufacturers, 
those bidders for late deliveries, are 
willing to make the commitments men- 
tioned. But they have not been will- 
ing to raise their bids. And, as the 
mills have been guided by the cost 
element, there much 
accomplished in the way of business. 


has not been 

More than two weeks have passed 
with trade limited, and it is generally 
agreed that business is that time has 
been under production. 
With favorable reports on the 
cotton crop, in the past ro days, the 
bullish attitude 
lukewarm. More thought is now being 


1 
somewnat 
more 


market has become 


given to the acreage, and to the yield 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


July 25 July 18 July 27, 1927 
Spot cotton, N. Y 21.10¢ 21.70¢ 18.35¢ 
Print Cloths 
27- in., 64x60, 7.60 6-6'%¢é 6¢ 534-574 
3814-in., 64x60, 5.35. . 734-8¢ 734-8¢ 734¢ 
39- in., 68x72, 4.75 9-914¢ §-914¢ 83 (—9¢ 
39- in., 72x76, 4 25 10¢ 10¢ 934-97<¢ 
39- in., 80x80, 4.00 il¢ li¢ J 1015¢ 
Brown Sheeting8 
6- in. 56x60, 4 00 9-9'4e 9-9'¢¢ Gg¢é 
s6- in., 48x48, 3 00 1034-11¢ lle 10'%-11é¢ 
37- in., 48x48, 4.00 834-9¢  834-9¢  834-814¢ 
Pajama Checks 
ee — — sn 
36'4-in., 72x80, 4.70 a¢e o'4¢ 834-8546 
36)4-in., 64x70, 5.75 7%4é 7'4-7Téeé 634-67 4é 
Miscellaneous 
Drills, 37-in., 3yd 114¢ 11'4¢ 10'¢¢ 
Denims, 2 20s 19¢ 19¢ l6¢ 
Tickings, 8 02 22-23'4¢ 22-23'4¢ 1914-2014¢4 
Standard prints % O¢ 8¢ 
Eastern staple ging- 
hams, 27-in 10\4e 10\4¢ 94¢ 


possibilities if the boll weevil should 
not prove to be the crop-reducer that 
has been predicted, and upon which 
the price of cotton has had several 
advances. 

Mills are making strenuous efforts 
to keep prices on goods stable, despite 
the several declines in cotton that have 
taken place recently, and their success 
thus far, has received commendation 
in the market. In certain heavy 
goods, such as four-leaf twills, there 
advances in prices of 4 to “4c a yd., 
last week, regardless of a lower cot- 
ton market. These heavy twills had 
been showing big losses to the mills, 
hence their determined action. In one 
or two instances, a few mills stated 
they would not sell these goods un- 
less they got replacement, which 1s 
said to mean another cent a yard over 
certain of the new quotations. 

A price advance was finally named 
on wide sheetings, sheets and_ pillow 
cases, from 56 to 58c basis for 10/4 
’ Mills have 
been seeking an opportunity to get 
these prices higher since the first of 
the vear, but the stocks were too large 
and, contrary, there had been a great 
deal of 


bleached, 68 x 72 grade. 


trading, granting of 
additional discounts. Recently, the 
discount situation strengthened 
and, now, evidently, stocks have been 


“inside” 
was 


reduced to the point where a slight 


advance can be named. Some mills 
insist that the advance should have 
been more substantial. Several re 


ported a good business at the old 

prices, after it was known that higher 

quotations were certain. 
There has been a further 


of fair business in fine goods, 


amount 
for the 
second successive week This has not 


been large, but has been reflective of 


better interest, based on the belief 
that the New Bedford strike cannot 
go on indefinitely without having 


some bearing on the market. There 
has been some buying of multi-fila- 
ment rayon twills and 
rayon 


rayon fabrics, 
devel- 
opment has been inquiry for canton- 


both the plain 


voiles. An interesting 


mixed goods, fabrics 
and the crepes. 

For a great many months, the plain 
canton mixtures have been practically 
“out of the picture.” The business in 
the canton mixed crepes was of fair 
volume, indicating that there will be 


more of these offered by converters, 
during the 1929 season, than was true 
this year. 
Piques, gabardines and linenes con- 
tinue to get considerable market pub- 
licity as important for next spring. 
* * x 


Colored Goods: 


A number of small 
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Celanese says Style ‘ 
and Style says Celanese! : 


ONE has but to scan the fashion notes of the day to realize the 
vast importance of Celanese fabrics to the new modes. Scarcely tre 
a single modern fabric need for which Celanese is not being fea- Ban 
tured... for dress, for sport, for undergarments, even for accessories pis 
and decoration. $® Fabrics made from Celanese brand yarns offer 
many distinctive advantages — stylistic, practical, hygienic. They in 
are not rotted by perspiration. They are easily washed, without san 
rubbing or scrubbing — in fact, tubbing actually improves their I 
beauty. They hold their shape... neither shrink nor stretch... dry ri 


in no time. They are cool in summer, warm in winter, cosy always. 


CELANESE« YARNS : 


(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) I 
Celanese Corporation of America, 15 East 26th Street, New York ture 


166 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago :: 1046 Public Ledger Bldg., Philadelphia :: 38 Chauncy Street, Boston ;: 1116 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N.C. 
Works at AMCELLE (near Cumberland), Maryland :: Canadian Address: Canadian Celanese, Ltd., Montreal 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the Celanese Corporation of America, to designate its brands of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. ot 
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Fabrics—Continued 


orders have been reported, aggregat- 
ing fair for some, but generally the 
trade has been quiet. Denim mills 
continue to curtail fairly heavily, and 
this is true of mills on chambrays 
and most other colored goods. Most 
sellers of flannels state they find a 
better sentiment, as a result of having 
their stocks reduced materially. 
#9 


Bleached Goods: ‘his trade has 
been extremely quiet during the week. 
Prices continue irregular, some 
houses being willing to force business 
more than others. 

= 


Print Cloths: There has been very 


little transpiring in print cloths. 


Prices are unchanged, with mill 
prices the same as they were betore 
July 9. 

i 

Sheetings: ‘here have been no de- 

velopments of any significance in 
sheetings. Second hands have offered 
goods for resale, but there has not 
been much buying interest even at 
slight concessions. 

x * x 


There has been a fair trade in | 


shade cloths, but not large. 
Better sales of carded broadcloths 


were reported in the past several 


days. These goods had been inactive | 


for many months, and this increase in 
business was the first sign of any 
activity. 


Broadsilk Outlook More Cheerful 


Interest Shown in Fall and Winter 
Fabrics — Travel Clothes a Feature 


S the season advances to the time 
A when all broadsilk manufac- 
turers are showing the new fabrics 
for fall and winter, business in this 
market in general takes on a more 
cheerful outlook than for many 
months. Buyers are evidencing in- 
terest in the new fabrics as seen by 
the manner in which the production 
of mills making transparent velvets 
has been sold out until the first of 
the year in some cases. The entire 
group of luxurious fabrics is the 
center of interest and the cutting-up 
trade has shown the greatest amount 
of interest in all velvet lines, metallic 
brocades and printed and plain satins. 

The new printed crepe backed 
satins are being shown in many 
original patterns of modernistic trend 
and before long many new patterns 
in prints will be introduced including 
an interesting radium group. 

It was stated by a stylist in one 
of the leading silk houses that the 
trend is being seen towards a con- 
siderable amount of travel this fall 
and therefore the need for suitable 
travel fabrics must be filled. In ac- 
cordance with this trend this partic- 
ular house has brought out a semi- 
sport fabric for tailored effects, being 
an all-silk crepe of an opaque nature, 
ind another suitable fabric for the 
same purposes in a silk and wool, 
having a two and three tone effect. 

It is quite evident that the broad- 
silk industry has found its balance 
for it has been stated that in the 
place of just manufacturing in the 
hope of selling a quantity of material, 
the policy for this season is to first 
have a clearer idea of how much 
production actually is to be needed 
0 cover orders. 

It is encouraging for manufac- 
turers to know that summer stocks 
are practically depleted and that they 
will not be obliged to start the fall 
season handicapped by sacrifice sales 
ot distress merchandise. 

* ¢ 8 


Georgettes: Not much call. 


* ok x 
Plain Chiffons: Slight call. 
* oe Ok 
Printed Chiffons: \lore_ interest 
shown. 
* * * 


Printed Silks: Very encouraging. 
* * * 
Velvets: Unusual interest in trans- 
parent numbers. 
x ok x 
Silk Situation at a Glance: PRODUC- 
TION: Care being taken not to have 
any amount of over-production. 
Stocks: Summer goods in most all 
cases cleared. 
DEMAND: For printed transparent 
velvets and printed silks at once. 
SENTIMENT: 


good season. 


Encouraging for a 


Opportunities for Sale of Silks 
in Australia 


In the opinion of some members of 
the silk trade in Sydney, Australia, 
opportunities exist for larger sales of 
shirtings and tie silks made of Ameri- 
can silk. Considerable interest in 
American-made silk dress goods is 
being displayed at present in some 
branches of the trade, particularly be- 
cause of the new ideas of design which 
characterize those products. It is be- 
lieved possible that this interest might 
be developed to a point which would 
result in considerably larger trade in 
these silk goods. Japan, France, 
Switzerland, and the United Kingdom 
are all important factors in the silk 
piece goods trade and competition 
from Japan, especially in the cheaper 
print goods, is very active. In view 
of the confusion which has been oc- 
casioned by the practice of sending 
samples of products to other than local 
authorized agents, American firms 
should exercise care in submitting 
samples to Australian firms when they 
already have agency arrangements 
with other firms. 








*40e mani * 


"Othe Hallmark of Quality” 


Our Trade Mark 
upon the finished 
fabric— whether 
Dyed — Printed or 
Weighted — carries 
a definite assurance 
of the highest attain 
ment in quality of 
workmanship. 


United Piece Dye Works 


DYERS, PRINTERS, FINISHERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS IN THE PIECE 
SCIENTIFIC WEIGHTING ~- + SKEIN DYEING 


LODI - ~ NEW JERSEY 
New York Offer: 132 MADISON AVENUE 


Molle 
LODI, HAWTHORNE, PATERSON, N. J., and ALLENTOWN. PA. 
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Vitra, ACCOMIPILISHIMIENT 




















Tn the gear 
aS AN. the. past. 


Moe years have gone into the building 
of National skill, prestige, and responsibility. 
Each has been fruitful in adding its store of 


experience and knowledge to the development 
of National service. 


Today, the name National stands for unexcelled 
workmanship and service in Dyeing, Weighting, 
Finishing and Printing. 


Previous accomplishment is a gauge of 
National’s power to satisfy you—a true in- 
dication of an understanding of your problems 
and the ability to meet them four-square. 


The Scope of National Service 
Piece Dyeing Hosiery 


Weighting Ribbons 
Finishing Skein Silk 
Roller and Rayon and 


Block Printing Celanese 
Knitted Fabrics Moire 
Mixed Goods 


NATIONAL SILK DYEING COMPANY 


5 COLT STREET, PATERSON, N. J. 


New York Salesroom: 102 Madison Avenue. Works 


: Paterson, N. J., Dundee Lake, N. J., Allentown, Pa., Williamsport, Pa. 

Canadian Branch: 

DOMINION SILK DYEING AND FINISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, DRUMMONDVILLE, P. Q. CANADA 
TORONTO SALESROOMS MONTREAL 
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Little Change in Southern Mill 
Stocks 

Gastonia, N. Y., Jury 21.—The 
average bid price of 25 common stocks 
of southern cotton mills closed for the 
week at 107.88 as compared with the 
previous weeks figures of 107.92 ac- 
cording to the weekly summary as 
furnished by R. S. Dickson & Co. 

Trading was quiet throughout the 
week with but little interest in the 
majority of the issues as is usually 
the case at this season of the year. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at “Public Sale” are based 
upon last sales at Boston Public auction 
and Boston Stock Exe e. Bid and 
Asked prices are latest quotations of lead- 
ing Boston dealers.) 


Public 
Sale Bid Asked 








Pacific Shows Loss For Half Year 





A Pool Not an Investment Trust— 


Great Falls 


Boston, July 25. 

HAT a number of individuals in 

this city and New York, who were 
formerly seasoned investors in textile 
securities, have been accumulating 
certain of these stocks that they be- 
lieve have a future and are available 
at what seem to be bargain prices, is 
well authenticated, and there have also 
been reports that a few local brokers 
have been advocating the group pur- 


chase of similar textile shares with 


V otes 


to Liquidate 


of the advantages that accrue to the 
insurance company, bank, or large in- 
dividual investor by reason of expert 
judgment in selecting securities, and 
by providing such a broad diversifica- 
tion of that occasional 
losses are more than offset by a high 


investments 


average yield and increase in stock 
values, thus insuring maximum yield 
and security. It true that in the 
purchase of textile securities there is 
an opportunity 


is 


to secure a_ certain 





It is unofficially reported that the di 
rectors hope to interest one of the 
larger power companies in the pu 
chase of the property. 

Boston Listing of Whittall Bonds 


The recent issue of $3,000,c00 ot 


10 year 5% sinking fund gold deben 
tures, due in 1937, of the M. J. 
Whittall Associates, Ltd., - carpet 


manufacturers, Worcester and Palmer, 
Mass., has been listed on the 

Stock Exchange, and in connection 
with the latter the company states that 
annual net income for the five years 
ended August 31, 1927, after deprecia- 


Boston 


tion, have averaged approximately 
times the interest requirements on the 
debentures, and in each of the 
years they have been substantially in 


five 








the idea of holding them for an ex- amount ol diversification, but not at excess of such requirements, In none 
Am. Mfg. pfd...... 65% 58 64 pected advance in values within the the present time to an extent that of the 20 years since 1906, when the 
Am. Wool, pfd. aon next SiX months or so. Evidently would warrant a pool confined to the association was formed. have earnings 
i oe ati ‘zoy (60 7 Someone is making a business of push- most diversified character of textile been less than the interest require- 
Androscoggin ..... TOu% 7 ; A ; : 5 emanates italia od “ey : ‘ 
nian paiatei , s to b ‘ investment ° : ~ 
Arlington ........ 35 35 36 ing the pool buying of textiles, for Sécurities & be termed an ” ment of the issue. The balance sheet 
ee ee 110% 108 112 — inquiries have been received from out- trust. s as of August 31, 1927, adjusted to 
mode en ie... 124% 114 120  of-town investors as to the soundness Great Falls Will Liquidate show the effect of this financing, 
sigelow d, com... owe . v6.6 ia ses - . - ” - . . . . = . . * 
NOME. NE OAs 34 ok me a Sree ren based wholly Stockholders of the Great Falls shows that the association has no 
Edwards ......... 70 80 upon the textile stocks that are now Mfg. Co., cotton goods, Somersworth, floating debt and that its current as- 
Esmond, pfd....... 101 100 - available at sacrifice prices. N. H., at a special meeting July 19, sets were then more than 8 times its 
‘arr . Re ae 26% os 97 ° ° . e ° a“ ° eqe,e 
ao ae : ear . . : . It is quite possible that group buy- voted full authority to the directors current liabilities. Net assets were 
rea 2 ree »% ’ ’ ° ° e ° ° 7 9 : ~ e ms 
Taimtitoa: Wonlen 1h 18 1 ing, or pooling, of textile stocks that and the special stockholder’s commit- more than $3,000 for each $1,000 
Re comasiaen't tox 20 20 25 are bought in a discriminating man- tee to take such action as they deem debenture and current assets alone 
Ipswich, pfd...... 5 5 S ner at present prices, and that are expedient to the liquidation and wind- were more than $2,000 for each $1,000 
Ipswich, com...... 2% 1 3 y rts , . ae a aa ¢ ra ¢ ne - 
< semines 677 67 eo then locked up in a strong box for a ing up of the affairs of the corpora- debenture. 
a ONCE .ncceres KK ‘ re ° : oe ee , ‘ . ‘ 
Ludlow Asso ...... 199 195 197 Year or so, might show satisfactory tion. W. Rodman Peabody, counsel Mohawk Carpet Mills Common 
Merrimack, com 135% 137 142 profits from an increase in stock for the company, stated that it is the New York and Boson bankers are 
Nashua, com...... 41 = 42 values, but to call such a pool an “in- intention of the directors to dispose offering 211,991 shares of the no par 
Nashua, pfd....... 86% S4 87 aa ce eee sak - ° Ta ee ern and : a 1 . 
suaiaieees 139 135 137  «Vestment trust” is to violate one of of the mill as a going concern and common stock of the Mohawk Carpet 
N. E. So. pfd..... 2 alta s the most important functions of the that a 90 day extension of the $3,000,- Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, N. Y., at $40 
memes oF ere en ess 31% 28 31 latter, and that is its diversification of ooo note due August 1 had been ar- a share. It is stated that this part of 
er Geka ae ere ae an aie wide 2 - e pos " - fs z : ; 
Pepperell ......... 855g 85 87 investment. An investment trust is ranged for. The vote for liquidation the 600,000 authorized and_ issued 
Ly Cordage 58 58—Cts«é@BB : ' , 
oe aan oie in 14 is supposed to give the small investor all was carried by 17,891 to 236 shares. shares of the company has ‘been 
MILL STATEMENTS 
- 2 —— 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Line —_- -- — ——_——- ae invents sentuilibecamenit 
Name and address of company of Fiscal Real Miscellaneous Total Accounts 
business year Cash and {aw Total estate, — ————— payable, Surplus, 
debts materials, quick buildings floating Capital profit and 
receivable | mdse., etc assets and Amount Description and funded stock loss, ete, 
machinery debt 
Waterhead Mills, Lowell, Mass....... c.2 Dec. 31, 1927 $246,714 $86 , 382 $333 096 $456, 260 $789 , 356 $22,829 $500,000 266 , 527 
& F Dec. 31,1926 161,535 94,461 255,996 487 ,301 743,297 40,488 500, 000 202, 809 
Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, Mass C. & W.| May 31, 1928 | 6,521,554 | 5,589,830 |12,111,384 | 8,000,000 20,111,384 496.161 | 14,400,000 5,215,223 
May 31,1927 | 6,957,767 | 5,333,585 |12,291,352 | 8,000,000 20,291,352 572,584 | 14,400,000 5,318,768 
Dwight Mfg. Co., Alabama City, Ala... Cotton | May 26, 1928 | 1,719,528 | 3,401,142 5,120,670 | 3,406,976 ; 8,527 ,646 2,639,744 5,000,000 | (*) 1,160,254 
May 28, 1927 | 1,441,347 | 2,306,365 | 3,747,712 | 3,585,079 7,332,791 1,931,043 5,000,000 1,018,805 
Ludlow Jute Co., Boston, Mass. . Jute Dec. 31, 1927 59 , 857 3,535,424 | 4,095,281 5,548,938 $11,169 Miscellaneous 9,655.8 y# , 224 5, 000, 000 2,098,164 
Jan. 1, 1927 298 , 444 1,920,458 | 2,218,902 4,722,083 23,000 | Miscellaneous 6 , 591 5,000 , 000 1,591,394 
} 
Small Bros. Mfg. Co., Fall River, Mass Mise Dec. 31, 1927 66,898 174,849 41,747 417.119 255,355 | Miscellaneous 914,221 289 200 , 000 274,932 
Dec. 31, 1926 54,707 192,599 247 , 306 417,119 74,831 Miscellaneous 739,256 944 200 , 000 248,312 
Ware Woolen Co., Ware, Mass.......... Wool | Dee. 31, 1927 139 119,214 119,353 484,954 98,281 | Deficit 702,588 22% , 702 300,000 175,886 
Dec. 31, 1926 401 162,712 163,113 181,796 644,909 263,721 300,000 145,208 
Warwick Mills, Centerville, R. I...........| Cotton | Dee. 31, 1927 131,286 976,886 | 1,108,172 | 2,217,196 151,880 | Miscellaneous 3,477 , 248 1,498,849 1,600,000 378,399 
Dec. 31, 1926 278,433 | 1,027,574 | 1,306,007 | 2,145,222 12,500 | Miscellaneous | 3,463,729 | 1,474,297 | 1,600,000 389,432 
Shawsheen Mills, North Andover, Mass Wool Dec. 31, 1927 82,503 | 2,468,858 | 2.551.361 | 7.982.636 5,904 | Miscellaneous | 11,295,973 9.295.973 2 WAG BORE Cs cscs meee 
Dec. 31, 1926 82,597 | 2,730,176 | 2,812,773 | 8,203,211 15,432 Miscellaneous 11,903,225 9,903,225 2: 000.008 I ..isénaaneec 
S. Bunting Co., Lowell, Mass.... Wool Dec. 31, 1927 139, 387 419,892 559,279 196 , 32¢ 04,619 Miscellaneous 1,260,224 187,501 200, 000 ‘ 
Dec. 31, 1926 176,417 204 , 747 381,164 189, 590 is » | Miscellaneous 1,119, 286 94 , 227 300 , 000 », 059 
Whitin Bros., Inc., Whitinsville, Mass... .. Cotton | Dec. 31, 1927 84,680 215,375 300,055 315,000 13,541 Miscellaneous 706 613 206 613 600,000 
Dec. 31, 1926 97 ,524 172,247 269,771 0,832 247 , 236 867,839 172,844 600,000 94,995 
Mass Mohair Plush Co., Lowell, Mass Wool Mav 31, 1928 873,948 | 1,118,356 | 1,992,304 537,228 180,758 2,710,290 | 932 3296 1,000,000 1,477,894 
May 31, 1927 743,992 | 1,207,055 | 1,951,047 562,819 180,75 2,694,623 200,670 | 1,000,000 1,493,953 


(1) Deduct deficit of $64,020. 

(t) Includes profit and loss item of $134,178. 
(8) Add deficit of $756,072. 

(4) Add deficit of $871,809. 


Add profit and loss item of $177,927 
Deduct deficit $272,353 


Deduct deficit $617,057. 
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The Beginning = -- and The Finish 
A Finished Package 
that is Perfect depends 
upon a perfect . begin- 
ning of the Winding: 


Sonoco Introduces the 


“Velvet Surface Cone” 


for Silk Yarns 
Artificial Silk Yarns (of all 
kinds) and for fine numbers 
of Mercerized, Gassed and 
Singed Cotton Yarns 


Note that the Full traverse 
has been retained and all 
slippage and distortion of fibers 
eliminated. 
SoNoco PrRopuctTs Co., Mer. 
CONES, TUBES AND CLOTH-WINDING CORES 


512 BOOK STORE BLDG. We eet et as W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Ltd 
. ‘ ° ade + Ltd, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. Hartsville, $C. ONT. | 





After years of experimenting we have produced a finished product which shows superiority 
over any other previous method of riveting a needle. We have succeeded in brazing the 
rivet to the cheek of the needle. This effectively does away with loose rivets and gives 
a needle additional strength and consequently two to three times longer life. 


Eliminates rough rivets 
Reduces Seconds 
and prolongs the life of the needle 









> sploAne as > ane ° > “a 2° . ne : 7 . 
Acknowledged by the trade as the greatest improvement in Latch Needles in 20 years. 


(Patent applied for) 


Sea. oO — CONN 
LaconNITE_ STATE NEEDLE COMPUS 
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bought from individuals, and that the 
management, which remains. un- 
changed, are not selling but are add- 


a share. The company’s income ac- 
counts for the first six months of 
1927 and 1928 compare as follows: 


ing to their holdings. No new financ- es _ en 
ing is involved, and the company has _ Gross profit................+. "937,798 2,028,148 
Less: | 

no bonds or preferred stock and nO pant depreciation........... 709,477 698, 697 
mortgage on its property. Mohawk !t. a Secale 
7 . . on term MOteS. .......6006- 381, 188 974,60 
Carpet Mills, Inc., was incorporated inv. markdown or res...... 100, 000 81,749 

. SP GD cas cidawedeweces 54,217 , 002 
under the laws of New York in 1920 ee eee eae 
as a consolidation of Shuttleworth Net prot. for period........  *301,005 709, 066 

8s. 


Bros. Co., established in 1885, and 
McCleary, Wallin & Crouse, formed 
in 1886. The statement of George 
McNeir, chairman of the board of 
directors, in reference to the stock 
issue is in part as follows: 

“Balance Sheet as at December 31, 
1927, as certified by Messrs. Peat, Mar- 
wick, Mitchell & Co., showed a ratio of 
Current Assets to Current Liabilities of 
over 11 to 1 and Net Quick Assets of 
$10,520,881. Plants less depreciation 
were carried at approximately $2,000,000 
less than sound value as of December 31, 
1926, as determined by The American 
Appraisal Company, Inc. Net Tangible 
\ssets, before deducting reserve for 
contingencies, as shown on the Com- 
pany’s books, were over $38 per share 
of Common Stock without placing any 
value on the Company’s patents and 


Treasurer E. F. Greene of Pacific 
Mills says in part: 

“The result of operations for the six 
months, after setting up the usual re- 
serves, shows a loss of $207,085. While 
the value of the inventory as a whole is 
substantially below the present market, 
it has been thought wise to set up an ad- 
ditional reserve of $100,000 for possible 
obsolescence of style goods, bringing the 
total loss to $307,085. 

“On the other hand, the net quick 
assets show a gain of $293,421 for the 
period, and the company has continued 
to improve its financial positisn as car 
be seen by a comparison of the balance 
sheets. 

During the six months the company 
bought in an additional $1,299,000 of its 
term notes, and held in the treasury a: 
the end of the six months $2,799, 40. 
































Ribbers 
Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 


Necktie Machines 


Circular Machines for 


Every Purpose 


We will be glad to furnish 
information of our com- 


plete line. 


ad, a EE 





£¢ Also good-will. As of June 30, 1928, Cash “The cotton division as a whole lave 
eon and Call Loans were $1,022,233 compared continued on a profitable basis, but a 
with Current Liabilities of $964,905 and loss in the worsted division has more than 
Net Quick Assets (Company figures) offset this profit during the past six 
were over $11,000,000. months. However, this loss does not 
“Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. and its reflect the current operations, as a policy 
predecessor companies never have had of rigid curtailment in the worsted divi- Your salesmen may secure many pros- 
an unprofitable year since their incorpora- sion has been followed to permit the com- 
tion in 1902. From 1902 to the close of plete reorganization of the physical plant pects but after all what is going to 
. 1927 on an original paid in capital of and the reduction of inventory and a 
$600,000, later increased to $1,175,000, marked improvement was shown during . 
: Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. and its pre- the past two months.” sell them and keep them sold is a 
decessor companies have paid out $12,- The company’s balance sheet as of : ° 
: 276,000 in cash dividends besides $13, June 30, 1928, compares with Dec. consistently fine product. Brinton 
825, in stock dividends and have added 27 f 1S . ‘ 
over $7,600,000 to surplus. Earnings a eno machines produce the highest quality 
after Federal Income Taxes for the past i aa ee . 
five years have averaged $2,510,747 and cash Ree ee 8 $3,411,191 $2,715,267 — economically, consistently, depend- 
for 1927 were $2,619,819, equivalent to U- S. Govt. sec.............. 2,500,000 2,500,000 
$4.36 a share. Sales and earnings for ee ee eet akan sae bl M i i 
j 25 a TL y6)sea!a54 17,846,591 ably. ake Brinton machines your 
each of the past seven years, as certified ae oo 
by Public Accountants, have been as ‘adit usm Ens oe eae ee h : ” 
follows : ’ Sai sanaeianen ‘on depos.. 426. 313 426,313 mec anical salesmen. 
apNet earnings Plant vessseesscccscccccccccs ATS7T4,080 41,419,604 
lnc yy alae camry tO 208 Ha 
Meee: 17,072,589 3, 888, 903 ee ee 
Dacia heated 19, 668, 985 4,40 ane  , Current Habilitics: , 
Beerccssacs cee 14, 426, 703 ae Se pae...... ne i 6—s a 
1985. .eoessssseesnnees 18,540,970 51,68 Accrued taxeaesssccccce | BEBE cee H 
1927.....c.cccccsccses 19,367,900 2619, 819 “Veu.T 7,000 - BRINTON COMPANY 
“Earnings for 1926 were after an in- Deferred credits.......... - 90,868... 2 a 
ventory write-off of $418,682 caused by [22 75 Of Ml wenn 3700 Kensington Avenue Philadelphia 
the decline in the wool market. Sales — — 
for the first five months of 1928, as pocorves: ee 
shown by the Company’s books, were Plant depreciation 18,854,955 18,135,122 
$8,176,321, compared with $7,858,002 for Discount and doubtful ace. '20n.o09 ato 
the same period a year ago, and net Surplus .................4. 4,735, 852 
earnings before taxes (Company figures) "$79,176,207 _$79.564.739 
were $782,256.” Whitman Mill Meeting 
Pacific Mills Shows Loss The special meeting of stockholders 
lhe financial statement of the held last Tuesday for the purposes of 
Pacific Mills for the six months ended considering the refinancing of the 
June 30 last shows a net loss for that Whitman Mill, New Bedford, Mass.. 
period of $307,035 after a special re- adjourned without the proposal, 
serve of $100,000 had been deducted sponsored by President Charles L. 
lor possible obsolescence of style Harding and the directorate, being put FOREIGN AGENTS 
goods. For the same period of 1927 to a vote. Another meeting is to be | 
the company reported a net profit after held Friday, Aug. 24, at which time | Great Britain and the Continent: Australia: J. H. Butter & Ce, 
depreciation and interest, but before the stockholders will reconsider the Wildt & Co., Ltd., Leicester, Eng. Sydney, Melbourne. 
taxes and other charges, of $709,066, plan or any that may in the interim south America: M. Budubeum, Chine ond Jopon: EXbredk, lae., 
ejual to $1.79 a share on the 400,000 be drawn up by the minority stock- Scousles tad. en — 9 a 
Shares of stock outstanding. For the holders. 
“ 1927 fiscal year the company reported Interest in the meeting was so great 





a profit of $1,292,518, equal to $3.22 


that it was necessary to move into | 












Rayer & Lincoln Rotary Sewing 
and Trimming Machine 


Now equipped with Improved 
Automatic Stripping Attachment. 







The saving this machine effects by 
trimming the cloth closely outside 
the seam alone ys the cost of 
the machine. ose trimming at 
seam permits shearing of the cloth 
from one end to the other. 


Another saving of the Rayer & 
Lincoln Machine is that it never 
leaves a mark or print on “backs” 
or “back grays.” 


Margin of cloth sewed on this 
machine will not curl up. This 
effects a further saving by pre- 
venting spoilage of goods in shear- 
ing, printing, finishing, etc. 


Machine also automatically marks 
the cloth at regular _ intervals. 
Sews at rate of 2,000 stitches per 
minute and makes a fine seam. 
Operates by belt or _ direct-con- 
nected motor. Write for Catalog 
of Complete Line. 
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See Also—— 
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DINSMORE MFG. CO. 
SALEM, MASS., U. S. A. 















Full Line of Sewing Machine Supplies Always on Hand 


L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


254 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 









J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission (“Merchants 


23 Thomas Street 25 Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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i + Natural Daylight 


May be as pure as rain water from heaven. 
When reflected from surrounding buildings it 
may be as dirty as the rain water in the street 
gutter. Distilled water has many uses—so has 
pure artificial daylight of a selected quality. 









What do you want to see and how? Tell us. 






Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 
237 West 17th St., New York 


MACBETH “SELECTED 


DAYLIGHT” 
DAVIS & FURBER MACHINE CO. 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Napper Clothing 















Card Clothing 


==. WO MORE 
S>\\\\ YARNS 


Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art 


PHILADELPHIA 
TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk, Rayon 
The Textile Industry, Next in 
Importance to Foodstuffs, Makes 
a Constant Demand for Trained 
Men. 

The Demand Increases by Rea- 
son of Present-Day Industrial 
Organization and This Era _ of 
Novelty in Color and Structure. 


FORTY-FIFTH SEASON 
DAY SCHOOL 





Know more 
about yarn 
quality— work- 
ability — Scott 
Testers are 
recognized for 


opens September 19, 1928 
accuracy, de- EVENING SCHOOL 
pendabi 1- F opens October 8, 1928 
ity, ease and For Illustrated Circular of either 


School, address 
E. W. France, Director 
Broad and Pine Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee £ PRESS 


(HYDRAULIC) 
50 to 300 


speed of oper- 
ation. Scott Testing equipment 
should be an important factor in 
both purchasing and selling in 
every mill. 


HENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.1. 
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work 
With or without 
motor 








Size to suit your 


Ask us about them 








U.S.TESTING CO. Inc. 


316 Hudson St., New York 
1415 Park Ave., Hoboken 


NEW YORK: Laboratories for Testing Fab- 
“san! Chemicals and Dyestuffs, Paper, Rubber, 
uel. 

HOBOKEN: Raw Silk Conditioning and Test- 
ing, Rayon Testing, Fire and Burglar-Proof 
Vaults for Raw Silk and Rayon Storage, 
Instrument Shop. 


BRANCHES: Philadelphia, Paterson, New Bedford, Chicago, Shanghai, China 


W. Stursberg, Schell & Co. | 


Commission Merchants 
















Everett Building, 45 East Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 


| 
| 
Finance Manufacturers, Selling Direct or Through Agents ! 








A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 






Correspondence Solicited 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission | 


Talbot Mills 


NORTH BILLERICA, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Suitings Uniform Cloths 


Dunning & Boschert 
Press o ,!nc.: 
388 West Water St. 7 
SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 


NEWNAN,GA, | 
we TANKS’ TOWERS’ STANDPIPLS | 
/\ BOILERS: KIERS: CASTINGS 


——- \\MONeL METAL TANKS, 


US. Pat. 





| [ESTABLISHED 1357] 
| Broadcloths 


Engineers & Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 


Profit by ParkSpray 
“HIGH DUTY CLIMATE” 
~« Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 


Suedes 


Selling Agents 


PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
New York—Boston 


Telephone Main 3593 Established 1854 
CROSBY & GREGORY eens 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT ee ‘ 

PATENTS High in Efficiency 


Old South Building, Bost STANDARD 
Patents and Patent Cases-Trade maris-Conyrants | ENGINEERING WKS. 


STANDARD HUMIDIFIERS 









Special Attention to Textile Inventions | Pawtucket, R. I. 
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more commodious quarters, the Public 
Library being used for the session 
when Room 28, Masonic Building, was 
too small to accommodate the more 
than 100 shareholders present. 


The chairman, in presenting his re- 
financing proposal, contended that the 
plan afforded all stockholders an equal 
opportunity, and that it was more ad- 
visable to continue in operation than 
to liquidate or sell outright.  Criti- 
cism of the plan to raise the $750,000 
by the methods suggested followed, 
Mr. Langshaw taking an active part 
in the discussion. Mr. Langshaw 
criticized the management for not be- 
ing in a position to present a financial 
statement later than that as of March 
31, 1928. 


He asserted that this was one of the 
reasons that will prevent him taking 
his share of the notes if they are 
issued, and also declared that under 
present conditions the overhead ex- 
penses will greatly reduce the amount, 
making it a question how much would 
be available for debt reduction. Pre- 
sumably this was a reference to the 
strike, which is estimated to be cost- 
ing the Whitman approximately $10,- 
000 weekly. 

On inquiry from Dr. Genensky, Mr. 
Harding said that the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Boston had demanded 
payment of its $200,000 note. Other 
banks asking for payment are the 
American Trust Company, Boston, 
$150,000; the First National Bank, 
New Bedford banks 
holding the company’s notes are two 
savings banks in New Bedford, $100,- 
000 each; the Merchants National 
Bank $100,000; the Safe Deposit Na- 
tional Bank, $50,000. 


h 


Boston, $200,000. 


Mr. Harding, after severe criti- 
cism of the management, announced 
that the offer of the Textile Factors 
Company, made up of himself, Newell 

Tilton and Henry A. Wyman, his 
attorney, would immediately withdraw 
its offer to underwrite the $750,000 
sinking fund note issue upon which 
the refinancing plan is based. He 
could not say whether the offer would 
be renewed. 

lhe financial statement as of March 
31, 1928, shows a loss for the quarter 
ot approximately $80,000. The state- 
ment presented to stockholders was 
as tollows: 


Assets 
he Ee eee $4,269 .952.63 
li sabes i a eee 1,155 ,442.15 
Prepaid accounts......... 70,226.08 
\ecounts receivable....... 229,199.61 


P wie gah she Gil Sia se BUS 158,148.83 


OD. Sib saa se ee dsc cs enone 
Liabilities 
Capital Sto. cc s.oscscaees $3,000 ,000.00 

D.Sc ace dads 1,100,000.00 
A inte pagable. .....2.- 8,500.00 
B ers and trade ac- 

PRM: Gin p ls alee a eae 87,016.57 
Reserve for taxes......... 29,150.00 
l iation and reserve... 1,658,302.73 

iw: a's Siar sae a 882,969.30 


Boston Stock Auctions 

following sales ot textile shares 

ide at Wednesday’s auctions : 
Par Price Chge. 


. 100 1% —1% 
100 35 ciate 


20 American Linen......... - 100 
SP Peppered] ..ceseesee . 100 
rrr Cer rere - 100 
60 Lancaster, pfd.. ciawvce OO 
42 Nashawena ..... vee 200 
10 West Boylston, pfd — ee 
26 Wampanoag .... - 100 
5 Troy Cotton & Woolen. 500 
20 Gosnold, pfd. cvce 100 
FEE ek cas ckescvssvsecens Bee 
206 Sharp, com rer 100 
10 Stafford . : a0 ae 
26 Plymouth Cordage. 100 
14 Bates* ..... oes 10 
23 Bverett ....00.: .- 100 
S EMGIOW wccceses 
560 Total 


* Ex. div 
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1 — a, 
844-85 ++ 2% 
2 og 34.3 
14% + 4% | 
364 5K 
30% ode Ly 
10 —_— 
5% +41! 
14! —22 | 
10 —37% | 
1 —%| 
4 +1 
Pu - 58 —4 
110% 1's 
164 7 
199 1 


Southern Mill Stocks 


Quotations by A. M. 


Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Abbeville Cotton Mills .... 
Anderson Cotton Mills..... 
Arcade Cotton Mills...... 
PMRCHGIO. WED ovccccccces 
Arcadia Mills, pfd........ 
ow. ae eee 
Augusta Factory, Ga 
Avondale Mills, Ala....... 
Beaumont Mfg. Co......... 
Beaumont Mfg. Co., 7% pfd. 
ON eer 
Belton Mills, pfd 
Se ES alec ha tees 00 
Gibb Mfg. Co., 6%, pfd.... 
CREO BE oa so ss wok we 
Cannon Mills (No Par).... 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co. (Par, 
|S ee Ser 
Sl 
J Ee ae 
Chiquola Mfg. Co., pfd ... 
Cees By OO. as ca cassie 
Clinton Cotton Mills...... 
Columbus Mfg. Co., Ga.... 
COMIN Tres s+ c cvccesad 
D. E. Converse Co..... aids 
Deles Bite. Oo. Als. ...++ 
Darlington Mfg. Co........ 
Drayton Mills 
OS eee 
Dunean Mills, Pfd......... 
Eagle & Phenix Mills, Ga.. 
Easley Cotton Mills, pfd... 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., Ga.... 
oe eee oe 
Florence Mills, pfd 
COMOy BEE. CO. oon osc cee 
Gainesville Cotton Mills, Ga. 
Glenwood Mills 
Gluck Mills ..... 
Gossett Mills ... awedis 
Graniteville Mfg. ie as 
Greenwood Cotton Mills. 
.6lCUR. Eee 
Grendel Mills, pfd. 
OEE eR 
Ce See 
Hartsville Cotton Mills... 
Industrial Cotton Mills, pfd. 
Inman Mills 





Inman Mills, pid... . cee 
Judson Mills, A pfd....... 
Judson Mills, B pfd 
King, John P. Mfg. Co., Ga 
Lancaster Cotton Mills. 
Laurens C otton aaa 
Limestone Cotton Mills.... 
Marion Mfg. Co., N. C.... 
Marlboro Mills 
Mills Mill 
Mollohon Mfg. Co., pfd... 
Monarch Mills 
Musgrove Cotton Mills.... 
Newberry Cotton Mills..... 
Ninety-Six Mills ......... 
Norris Cotton Mills....... 
Ger Cotten BEUis.....sccus 
Orr Cotton Mills, pfd 
ie ae a. Se 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., pfd 
Panola Cotton Mills, Class 
A, pfd. (Par, $80)...... 
Pelham Mills 


ade Mfg. Co 
Pos, 7. W., Ms: COs cccces 


Riverside and Dan River 
RS NC ere ee 
Riverside and Dan River 


Mills, 6% pfd 
EE vty again nedae 
Sibley Mfg. Co., 
a eee 
Union-Buffalo Mills. : 
Union-Buffalo Mills, ‘1st pfa. 
Union-Buffalo Mills, 2nd pfd 
Victor-Monaghan Company. 
Victor-Monaghan Company, 

es ake man eaewetenen.e 
Wallace Mfg. Co........0- 
Wallace Mfg. Co., pfd 
Ware Shoals Mfg. Co 
Watts Mills 
Watts Mills, 
Whitney Mfg. Co 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co.. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 

pfd. 


Law & Co., Ine.. 
wy) 
| 
Bid Askeo | WY 
79 83 | Ss 
112 115 7] 
75 85 
265 Ss 
101 ee yy 
Site 100 | oO 
24 30 wo) 
1160 1200 7] 
300 ; wy 
101 ir | 
40 | ws 
92 95 wy 
135 140 WY 
100 )=—-:103 7 
— .: WF} 
45 48 we 
WY 
15 «18 Sy 
124 128 W] 
275 285 I] 
102 pita | J] 
139 144 | w) 
295 301 w) 
120 126 Ww 
ian yy 
117 121 wo 
70 su Z 
105. wy 
13 «117 WY 
100 102 WY 
74 «85 wy) 
95 98 wy 
115 135 J] 
80 | ws 
100 102 7 
62 66 I] 
180 187 WY 
128 135 7 
72 77 jw) 
80 85 7 
120 140 ww) 
400... ww) 
250 w 
ww 
49 51 Ss 
192 397 ww 
142 147 | wy) 
50 60 WT 
ee ae WT 
Tee. os wy) 
104 106 | w) 
100 = 102 ww) 
ae wT) 
oe jw) 
153 a J 
122 127 ww) 
= ee ww) 
102 104 y 
99 101 wS) 
140 145 wy) 
78 83 7) 
27 130 jw) 
200 Ci. ) 
ie 70 ww) 
95 98 7] 
101 104 7 
212 216 7] 
108: os. WH 
WZ 
74 8677 wy 
WJ 
10 13 TF) 
128 132 a 
140 145 Sy 
76 78 Si 
ww 
162 WJ 
a 
99 102 7) 
89 94 | MS 
160... SF 
49 55 
100 102 \ 
60 6. 
114 < 
111 115 Sa 
155 160 
40 50 
100 a 
45 50 \ 
115 120 
90 92 





Universal No. 60-GF Doubler 


Folding Yarns for 
Twisting 


O secure best quality of sewing 

threads and ply yarns the twist- 
ing should be from packages con- 
taining the requisite number of strands 
of single yarn, rather than twisting 
from several spools, each of which 
has but one end. 


To secure the best quality, thread 
yarns are produced by first winding 
and slubbing the single yarn on the 
Universal No. 60-GF coner, and then 
folding on the Universal No. 60-GF 
doubler from these cones.This method 
insures the two, three, or four ends of 
single yarn being presented in cone 
form, cleaned, and inspected for fold- 
ing. The folding of two, three or 
four ends direct from these cones gives 
maximum production and best qual- 
ity of package. 

Finally the folded package placed 
in the twister creel is the best type of 
insurance against false plies and 
corkscrews, with added elasticity and 
breaking strength for the finished 
ply yarn. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE 
CHICAGO, UTICA 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES aft MANCHESTER and PARIS 





PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 
ATLANTA 
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Repeat Orders Mean 


Satisfied Customers 


STANDARDIZE on 
LENOIR YARNS 


OTTON 


PUT UP 
YARDAGE 
STRENGTH “ 
TWIST 
REGULAR 
REVERSE 


HUDSON 
CALDWELL 
LENOIR 

MOORE VORARLl 
NELSON 
WHITNEL 


OE oy A oy 


CROP A ahs SOMBRE OO 


Ome AAR <A mw 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & Co. 


INC. 
52 Leonard Street. N. 7. 


AGENTS 


Mills at Lenoir, N. C. 


“Direct to Consumer” 


Johnston Mills Company 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SINGLES — product of The Elmore Co. 
PLY — product of Spinners Processing Co. 


These yarns recognized for strength, evenness and lustre, 
possess knitting and finishing qualities unsurpassed. 
Complete warehouse stocks carried in leading Textile 
Centres for quick delivery. 


COMBED AND CARDED YARNS 


Full range of numbers produced by our own mills from 
that character of cotton, exactness of twist and count, 
excellence of workmanship and winding, that insure 
minimum trouble and maximum production for the 
knitter and weaver. 


SALES OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 93 Worth St. PHILADELPHIA: Public Ledger Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA: 805 James Bldg. CHARLOTTE: Johnston Bldg. 
CHICAGO: 688 Adams Franklin Bldg. READING, PA.: 207 Berk Co. Trust Bldg. 
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. L. GRAY 
Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


Arlington Cotton Mills 
Parkdale Mills, Inc. 
Arrow Mills, Inc. 
Myrtle Mills, Inc. 
Arkray Mills, Inc. 
Gray Manufacturing Co. 
Flint Manufacturing Co. 
Gastonia, North Carolina 


Spinners of Fine 


Cotton Yarns 


Gassed and Ungassed 
Combed Peeler 
Double Carded Peeler 
in sizes 
268 to 120s— single and ply for 
CONVERTING — KNITTING — WEAVING and ELECTRICAL USAGE 
and 24s to 100s — 2, 3, and 4 ply for 
THREAD PURPOSES 


H. A. Florsheim 


General Sales Manager 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Branches 
Gastonia Philadelphia 


Problems of 


Full Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers 


Solved 


Our special laboratory is solving the troubles of other full 
fashioned hosiery manufacturers in Plaiting and Splicing 
Yarns. It can help you. 


Quick Service — Prompt Deliveries 


Special Full Fashioned Quality 90s/2—100s/2—120s/2 
MERCERIZED — NATURAL OR TINTED 


Forrest Mercerizing Co., Gloucester, N. J. 
SALES OFFICE 
FORREST BROS. 
119 So. 4th St., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Limited Business 
nooga Yarn Trade 


CHATTANOC 


TEXTILE WORLD 


COTTON YARNS 


| 
| 
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in 


Chatta- 


GA, TENN.—Two ply 


mercerized yarn in 60s is quoted at 85c 


with 20s at 61 and 80s at 109. Prices 
on combed singles ranged from 43c 
for 18s to 73-75¢ for 7os. Carded 


cones in I0s 


while 20s were listed at 361% 


Stronger 
the local yarn 
ending July 2 


The stiffer prices were accompanied 
by considerable buying there having 
been a market increase in the interest 
in thrown silk. 


prices 


brought 33% to 34%c ARDED 
to 37%c 
for silk featured 
market during the week 


1, local yarn men report. 


responding 
ness in 
try. 


Previously 


As the week closed double that yarns, 
extra was being quoted at $5.45. values, 
\side from the silk end of the busi- Priced, these 
ness the yarn peddlers here found 


little encouragement during the week. 





cotton 


were 





Carded Yarn Prices Shaded 





Respond Tardily to Rather Pro- 


tracted Decline in Raw 


Philadelphia 


yarn 


has 


factors 


quotations 
been shaded during the past week, 
tardily to 
protracted decline in cotton, 
affected 
ment adversely throughout the 
This was demonstrated by 
yarn men during the px 


the 


ist few 
having taken the 
when compared with cot- 
under- 
recently 
shifted to the standpoint of criticising 
spinners for not lowering their prices 
more promptly. 


obviously 
more 


rather 
Weak 
senti- 
indus- 
many 


position 


have 


days. 


Cotton 
While it is 


some of the 


not to be denied that 
spinners have right along 
remained in such a position that they 
felt constrained to 


continue booking 


small additional orders at the lower 
prices necessary to attract such busi- 
ness in a quiet market, the large ma 
jority of spinners have shown their 
mettle by not only curtailing on a 
large scale, but by planning further 
restriction of production beginning 
July 30. 


This has served to influence the 
jority of spinners 
the 


ma 


from giving in to 


increasing pressure which falling 


carded warps, as an illustration, are 
selling locally at around 36'%c per Ib., 
contrasted with quotations of 38, 
39 and even up to 42c a Ib. 
spinners. 

Yarn factors here are in agreement 
with the spinners in the latters’ 


as 


from the 


con 
tention that buyers’ price ideas are un 
reasonably low, but in 
explained that in 
the yarn 
and their 
considered. Notwithstanding that in 
New York at the first of month 
spot cotton was quoted above 23c 
lb., the actually paid 
average-grade carded yarns never got 
above a range equivalent to about 20c 


addition it is 
order to function, 
must buvers 


to be 


business have 


ideas necessarily have 
this 
pel 


prices for 


a lb. At a range for cotton in the 
neighborhood of 2i¢c, the price reached 


during the past few days, yarn dealer 


concede they should be getting 37 to 





They were able to book only a small ; cotton quotations has created against 3%8c for carded yarns, basis of 208-2 
amount of business and what was Spinners have been yielding conces- cotton yarn values. Yarn distributors carded warps, but demand for any 
booked was at the same old figures. Sions very grudgingly. One reason is more recently have felt themselves sort of yarns is very quiet and the 
-— that many of them, this month and almost compelled to locate sources of dealers are forced to accept the best 
last, filled up their order books with supply of cheaper varns, because most prices they can get from their cus 
‘ I I ; 
. A. V. Morris & Sons, Amsterdam, jysiness ahead as far as they cared of their customers have lacked suc- tomers. 
oh ~ J. he —— wae recently pur- to go, mostly at prices giving them cess in efforts to obtain prices for Behind this conflict of opinion over 
os of Milt ia ~ a te Aa barely cost and in many instances this their goods that would be more nearly yarn prices, of course, is the uncer- 
tr 3 NO. © OF A. . Morris ar : ° ° . . . elon ° 
S Sane ond tae ao is "i ee business was accepted by the yarn in line with the value of the raw ma- tainty existing throughout the indus- 
No. $ mill, which was qunitinend several Mills at prices showing slightly less terial. This has widened the breach try as regards the probable outturn 
months ago by Messrs. Baird and Dug- than cost, but leaving the spinners no between yarn merchants and the spin- of cotton from the growing crop 
gan, of Amsterdam, expects to be in worse off than as if they had shut ners, as far as prices are concerned. Some light has already been thrown 
operation within a few weeks. down their plants entirely. This explains the fact that 20s-2 on the crop outlook by the reported 
Cotton Yarn Quotations 
Carded—( Average Quality) Singles , ‘ 
Deuble carded weav’g and knitt’g yarn 2c to 4c higher, according to quality - 28 ... a? a ane - —5l 
Single Skeins or Tubes—(Warp Twist) I4s reee. 42 —42 38s Sa 
UR GRP: OOS oc ie Soe eer ees NT MME a Cas Ghd arrarn tare ies: 9 9-0 - —36 16s 121 -43 10s 538) —55 
MNO clot a laue 6 latiea Ba eer 3214—33 24s - 37 18s .. ara wseees4a —44 as iach Mae d Fer ore es 58 —60 
Ss, 5 oo ye beer ee — —OOEL. Oe - —38 20s 44 —45 Md ak cdpiemen ke cw aad 64 —66 
14s a | la 39 —39% 24s . wees. 46 —A47 Le eT CET Ce 74 —76 
Ss Uo tein etlanarate’ ...844—35 40s 7 48 28s 4814,—49 DO Da ines Male euns canoes 84 —87 
Two-PI ckelns and Tubes 
8s-2 7 268-2 3814—39 Mercerized Cones—(Combed, Ungassed) 
BAM rn “3% BOO .3914,—40 ee usinsaw ats ew einen 63 —65 WOE Foes Kencaencee ence 1 09—1 11 
128-2 — —B34 368-2 ............. —— let a4 —fA Singles 
14s-2 . - ee 48 —49 SEE SP sate: <. Si tunes wa ecocasagd 67 —69 Te cecus aia oa aatae — —80 
ee 3514 40s-2 High Breakage. — —53 Ce GD TD AWD 0. eee c ccc ec eee eens — —85 
"iets aeaaee a iieasb a: ———s EMM AA rn oh et iam, aaclll I Sickie cen cite wuneles 74 —i6 unit CREO eiaiedovesia — —90 
243-2 .387%—38 eR es dG aah’ onal PE icc eckcot wena ace 7&8 —7R& DOG dda ashe ering @ 1s Seaaars — —l1 03 
pie PE vicceice amaite ..85 —87 i eee ee ee eee — —117 
ee . ae ‘ti <ontiiaii, ° WAR senaticciesnhenat eS TERE —- ae 
12s -—— —34 26s plata ein ataia\aieie ale ean hie 39 “a Peeler—(Super Quality) 
l4s — —d4%, 30s .............-------4l —41% Single C 
16s Sy ae ee ae 49 —50 ingle Cones 
0s 36 —361, Carded Combed Carded Combed 
; T ; Pl Ww 10s ........36 —37 48 —49 WOE rte wsinas 42 —43 55 —56 
oe “aa, oat ag 281 WOR coins ..37 —38 49 —50 308 ........ 48 —44 57 —60 
8s-2 — 33% ?ds-2 vee : 16s 37%—38 50 —5l 3fe........47 —48 60 —63 
10s-2 — —4 OO er a ...39 —39% aoe ‘ . aa - 
© : nee ze 18s 38 —39 51 —52 POG i eras 52 —55 62 —65 
re — Sh et 6 ee oe ee oe 
aa aa 36 ae ie Bs einus 1-2 6 —6 Oe......:.. op 75 —80 
203-2 ; NN os ais eed chads 64 —65 Combed Cones, Warps and Tubes 
8s-3 3 and 4- ply skeins and tubes: tinged, 30; white, 32 ON ee 51 —53 CS i ee 
Hosiery Cones (Frame Spun) ME So eal oes ee dmens wee 53 —55 se a 5 a: tee 
8s oem BUM, 228 occ cece eee e eee SI—36 ME idvbswwiaspndones Se ee ONS as coc vawstevetean cee ee 
10s - — oe 286 37 OE a edo apmns eur nme DO GR (ORGAN s mascadnaendass ws 85 —90 
Oe ree a rN MN go iS co cao) oie winrar’ 38 36s-2 .60 —63 WE Ciscoe eanna eed ales 1 0u—1 05 
l4s — 33 30s tying in. 38 38, 
et at ee + a a 391,40 Combed Reverse Twist Thread Yarns—Skeins, Tubes or Cones. 2. 3. and 4plv 
18s - 3414 30s extra Res at 4] li, 421% ima Best A henge 
03 —, = SK = i ' 
Dye lack he Matra a Re MIE elie air he aks dca ea 47 ite... ae 61—62 QQ 4 
Combed Peeler—( Average Quality) 30s 5%—60  64—65 92 97 
me Skeins and Cones 36s 61—62 66—67 94 99 
20s-2 .46 —47 50s-2 58 —60 40s .66—67 70—71 98 1 03 
Oe: Sis cthncuon aio aa SG OE WE ok cee isc ccs cx) Oh -—86 NEB iceccanendeectee 75—76 1 03 1 08 
ND wwiate ok aie Mammon 52 —54 PR ccctindiacwstndwniaesenauan 74 —T77 ee ee 80—S8I1 1 08 ] 13 
BANE, Lshsiicipin acercieesini saute 54 —56 DRS Sibeciacas na ee 85 —88 WI i Seeintinsecral «aca t 90—91 118 I 23 
Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indica ted at the close of business July 25. They do not cover lower or higher qualities unless specifically 
neted. For New York Spot cotton prices, see page 93. For staple cotton prices, see page 95 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


acreage increase and more recently by 
weather reports and other advices 
from the South, indicating improve- 
ment in crop condition. More light 
will be forthcoming on Wednesday, 
August 8, when the U. S. Crop Re- 
porting Board issues its first report on 
condition and probable total ginnings 
of the new crop. 

Meanwhile, the general situation in 
cotton textiles is frequently referred 
to as the worst in four years, or since 
the summer period of 1924. Cotton 
consumption has continued to decline. 
Production of cotton products has 
been comparatively low, but sales have 
continued to be less than production, 
particularly as regards cotton cloth. 
June showed some improvement over 
May in the ratio of cotton goods sales 
to production, however, and it is to be 
expected that as soon as the industry 
gets a clearer idea of the probable 
size of this year’s cotton crop, plans 
will move forward for fall and winter 
business in a large way and the in- 
dustry will begin to realize some bene- 
fits from the efforts which have been 
made to prevent congestion of surplus 
supplies in the goods and yarn 
markets. 

Among the mills which draw their 
supplies of cotton yarn from the 
Philadelphia market, no change of any 
consequence has occurred in produc- 
tion or sales since July 1. In some 
cases, the month began with employ- 
ment showing a small gain over the 
June 1 figures, while average weekly 
wage payments of a small group of 
mills also increased slightly. Else- 
where there is curtailment on about 
the scale of May and June. 

In the yarn market, nothing has yet 
developed from the buying standpoint 
to encourage sellers in looking for a 
normal volume of covering for fall 
requirements before the middle of Au- 
cust, at the earliest. 

Carded yarn rates are down a half- 
cent to a cent per pound, as compared 
with the previous week. Following a 
general reduction made in combed 
yarns the week before, combed yarn 
prices remained unchanged during the 
past week. Demand for them re- 
mains as unsatisfactory as before. 

"here has been no change in mercer- 


ized yarn quotations for many weeks. 


o-Cent Assessment per Bale Pro- 
posed for Cotton Research 


\lonTGOMERY, AtA.—A _ five cent 
essment on each bale of cotton 
grown in southern cotton growing 
es, to be used in rehabilitation 
ot the industry in this section, was 
osed by Judge C. E. Thomas, 
ident of the Southwide Cotton 
cil and superintendent of banks 
\labama. 
hrough the proposed assessment,” 
e Thomas said, “which are to be 
entirely voluntary, efforts will be made 
to raise a fund of $750,000 annually, 
used in advertising and _ pro- 
ng the cotton industry and to 
ray administrative expenses of the 
( incil.”’ 


Stabilization Plan 





Cotton Council to Have Monthly 
Meetings 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Carrying out 
an early pledge, one of the first steps 
of the recently organized southwide 
cotton council will be to put into ef- 
fect a plan for stabilizing the price of 
cotton, Judge C. E. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the council, and superintend- 
ent of banking of Alabama, has an- 
nounced. Judge Thomas said the plan 
is a new one and a bold one. 

The plan, as outlined by Judge 
Thomas, calls for a meeting monthly 
during the cotton season, of one per- 
son irom each State representing 
three groups interested in the staple— 
farmers, bankers and spinners. In 
addition, experts on cotton conditions 
and market factors will be called in 
for expert testimony, in order to place 
before the representatives all facts 
concerning conditions in the cotton 
field. 

“After Jan. 1 there will be little 
fluctuation in cotton prices until the 
next crop is under way,” Judge 
Thomas said. “The amount of cotton 
on hand would be known during this 
period and very little may be learned 
about the next crop until it has been 
started. In general, if conditions do 
not change materially, the price of cot- 
ton should remain about the same 
from late December until about May.” 

It shall be the duty of the repre- 
sentatives to be known as the price 
committee, Judge Thomas said, to 
study conditions of the crop and ar- 
rive at a price for the staple for the 
next 30 days. It will take into con- 
sideration all the factors on both sides 
and announce to the world what cot 
ton should bring until conditions 
change or other factors, sufficient to 
change the situation, arise, he said. 

The plan for stabilizing the price 
of cotton was suggested by S. Oden- 
heimer, of New Orleans, who has 
been in the cotton spinning business 
for 48 years, Judge Thomas said. His 
plan calls for the association of spin- 
ners, farmers and bankers to name 
the price of cotton, which, he ex 
plained, should not be unreasonable, 
for such would curtail consumption to 
the extent of defeating its purpose. 

“With the majority of cotton grow- 
ers in the cooperative association, it 
is thought that a price committee such 
as it proposed can be a factor in 
stabilizing the market, although such 
a committee will have no authority to 
enforce the price announced,” Judge 
Thomas explained. “It will depend 
upon the will of the buyers, the atti- 
tude of the farmers and bankers, and 
the general influence of public opin- 
ion. 


Kingston Braid Mills, Inc., New 
York. I. H. Zinovoy, recently ap 
pointed receiver, has arranged for sale 
of machinery and property of the com- 
pany. Liabilities were stated at $34,440 
and assets $29,382. 














1518 Walnut St. 





PHILADELPHIA, 
1035 Drexel Bidg. 


Philadelphia 


113 Worth St., 


GROVES MILLS, Inc. 


SUPER QUALITY 


COTTON YARNS 


COMBED PEELER, 24s to 80s, single and plies 


CONES, TUBES, SKEINS AND WARPS 


Samples and quotations promptly furnished. 
SALES OFFICE: 

225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 

MILLS AT GASTONIA, N. C. 


SWIFT SPINNING MILLS 


Columbus, Georgia 


Cotton Yarns of Quality 


From Mill direct to Consumer 


Wm. A. P. MACKNIGHT 


Sole Representative 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCKFISH MILLS, in. 
DIRECT SELLING SPINNERS 


COTTON YARNS OF QUALITY 


10’s to 40’s Single and Ply 
Warps, Skeins, Tubes, Cones. 


Selling Offices. 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE, R. 1}. 
456 Fourth Ave. 36 Exchange Place 
Ashland, 4342 Gaspee 2218 


JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Cotton and Rayon 


YARNS 





FORREST BROTHERS 


Forrest Bidg., 119 S. Fourth St., Phila., Pa. 
Superior Quality Knitting and 
Weaving Yarns 


Sole Representatives 


Bladenboro Cotton Mills—Vass Cotton Mills 
8s to 30s Extra Carded 











TILLINGHAST-STILES CoO. 


COTTON YARNS 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Room 922, Utilities Bldg., 
327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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H.S.RICH & CO. 


COTTON YARNS 
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COTTON YARNS 


CARDED AND COMBED YARNS 


Waterman, Currier & Company, Inc. 


HENAN 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Bankers Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Selling Agents 
for 
ROWAN COTTON MILLS CO. 


Salisbury, N. C. Gastonia, N. C. 


Combed Peeler Yarns Combed Peeler Yarns 
24’s to 40's 50’s to 80’s 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
Tryon, N. C. 
Single Mercerized Yarns 











\ 






New Yorr Boston 


In Standard Descriptions 


6s to 20s single slow carded — 
Cones & Skeins 


8s to 16s plie d— Cones, Skeins, 
Tubes & Warps 
22s to 30s single — Cones & Skeins 


78 Chauncy Street 


Direct Representation 
Boston, Massachusetts 


SELLING OFFICES 


A. M. SMYRE MFG. CO. 


July 28, 1928 


- 


New Card Room Equipment of the latest type 


A 





AAAS SAS 


oN: em > 








Henderson - Harriet 


Cotton Mills 


HENDERSON, N. C. 


QUALITY GREATLY IMPROVED 


New Yor PHILADELP Cc : 
40 Worth Street 1600 rar ea Sinan tia Bldg. eee gg cat ee 
. e ort 
Non-conflicting accounts solicited 9905 Murray Hill 0614 
DOO OOOOOOOOOOOOOOLOOOLOOLOLOLO 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Weakness More General 





Stimulates Prompt Delivery Busi- 
ness but Not Distant 


BOSTON.—With most of the 
active months in the cotton futures 
market available at or below 20%c the 
scattered price weakness noted in the 
cotton yarn trade last week has 
become more general, but has been 
almost wholly confined to yarns for 
prompt delivery or for deliveries not 
extending beyond September. Partic- 
ularly on medium and coarse count 
carded and combed yarns most spin- 
ners are now free sellers for prompt 
delivery at or close to minimum 
prices noted last week, and occasion- 
ally one half cent below those prices, 
and there has been a _ moderate 
improvement in demand for such 
deliveries. 

For later delivery than September 
the majority of spinners are unwilling 
to commit themselves excepting at 
prices that will cover cost as well as 
a moderate profit, and such prices are 
fully 5% above average quotations 
for prompt delivery. Buyers are not 
interested in forward contracts on any 
such basis, but are showing more 
interest in deliveries extending 
through the balance of the year on the 
basis of prices for prompt delivery 
and an occasional contract is reported 
to have been booked on such a basis 
by spinners who are anxious to have 
a part of their production covered 
even though it may be on a specula- 
tive basis. 

While many spinners are still hold- 
ing for a basis on medium and coarse 
count carded weaving yarns of better 
than 37¢ for 20s-2 warps, most of the 
recent business for prompt delivery 
has been placed on a basis of 36% to 
37¢ for this count; similarly, while 
most hosiery yarn spinners want a 
basis of better than 33c for 10s 
frame-spun cones very little business 
has been placed recently for prompt 
delivery above a basis of 32% to 33c 
for this count and the trend during 
the last few days has been downward. 
Business on combed yarns of practi- 
cally all kinds has been even quieter 
than on carded yarns and this is 
partially due to the fact that few 
spinners have been willing to shade 
recent minimum prices. They are 
much freer sellers for prompt delivery 
than they are for distant delivery that 
would require the use of new crop 
cottons. This is not only due to the 
fact that current prices are unprofit- 
able, but to the fact that shippers are 
demanding a much higher basis for 
new crop than for old crop cottons. 


\s has been the case for several 
months one of the most surprising 
teatures of the market is the compara- 
tive lack of stock yarns; such 
accumulations exist here and there, 
but it has been the policy of most 
Spinners to make prices that would 
move stock yarns, and, of course, cur- 
tailment of production has been 
steadily increasing and has been the 


principal factor in restricting accumu- 
lations. Considering the unsatisfac- 
tory volume of business during the 
last three or four months the com- 
parative absence of distress lots of 
yarns is remarkable, and if it could be 
certain that curtailment of production 
by spinners during the next month or 
two will be as radical as it seems 


likely to be with cloth mills, then it | 


would be possible to predict a much 
more favorable margin for spinners 
above the price of cotton. 


Report Explains Marketing of 
American Cotton in Europe 

A survey of the marketing of 
American cotton on the continent of 
Europe has just 
the United 
Agriculture. 


been reported by 
States Department of 
The report gives a com- 





prehensive picture of the marketing | 


systems in Germany, the Netherlands, 


France, Belgium, Italy and Spain, and | 


was made by Alonzo B. Cox, formerly 
agricultural economist of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. This in- 
vestigator says that except for a negli- 
gible quantity of cotton that is grown 
in southern Italy and Spain, western 
Europe must import all of its raw cot- 
ton. He points out that the chief 
sources of supply are the United 
States, India, and Egypt, and that the 
United States furnishes the greater 
portion of this supply. 


The chief ports of entry for these | 


cotton supplies are Bremen, Havre, 
Milan, Barcelona, Antwerp, Ghent and 
Rotterdam. Other points through 
which some cotton enters, but which 
have no regularly organized cotton 
markets, are Hamburg, Dunkirk, 
Venice, Marseilles, and Naples. As 
the mills are located at considerable 
distances from the import markets, the 
marketing problems, says Mr. Cox, are 


different from those found in Eng- | 


land. It is impracticable for the spin- 


ners to go to the import markets to | 


buy their cotton, and it takes a longer 
time for the cotton to be delivered. 


These and other conditions have de- | 
veloped spinners’ markets apart from | 


the import markets and have tended 
to develop a different method of do- 
ing business from that prevailing in 
England. Full details of the survey 
have been published by the department 
in Technical Bulletin 78-T, Marketing 
American Cotton on the Continent of 
Europe, copies of which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


Summer Students Inspect Revo- 
lution Mills 


Dr. J. K. Folsom, of the economics 
department of the summer school 
faculty of the North Carolina College 
for Women, at Greensboro, N. C., 
conducted a tour through Revolution 
Cotton Mills recently for the benefit 
of members of two economic classes. 

The classes have been making de- 
tailed study of economic and indus- 
trial conditions in North Carolina 
during the last six weeks. 
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Always a Market— 


Despite the misgivings felt in 
some quarters, there will always 
be a good market for cotton knit 
underwear. Rayon or silk — yes 
— but the cotton article will al- 
ways be very much in the run- 
ning. Cotton underwear has 
qualities unmatched by silk or 
rayon. 


Cotton underwear, with Cannon 
Yarns as its foundation, will con- 
tinue to move with alacrity. 
These yarns insure a fabric’s 
sales appeal. Scores of knitters 
use them — have used them for 
years. They make up into uni- 
form, soft-feeling fabrics — fab- 
rics which will never lose their 
appeal for the rank and file of 
underwear buyers. 


Samples sent gladly. 


THE CANNON MILLS 


INC. 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Providence Boston 
Reading, Pa. § Chicago Utica, N. Y. 
Chattanooga 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA c 














Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 





Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100/s to 140/s | 


Tinted yarns Licensed under Patent No. 1,496,696. 


Wire or write us for prices and samples | 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. |: 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA : 


Sole Selling Agents for United States and Canada 


Cotton Products Company 
Bankers Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





SPINNING DEPARTMENT — HERE, SELECTED COTTON IS CONVERTED INTO 
YARN OF EXCEPTIONAL STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY 


$) 
F a OR] > LS 
I a 


No Groping 


Here at Globe, there is the direct- 

ness--the certainty that comes 

from a wealth of experience. This 

Spinners yi helps explain why we work fast— 
ond WA why we seldom have to go alibi- 


Processors rr searching when speed is in order. 
ee Through Controlled Manufacture, ir \ Try us! 
AIR DRIED Dixie produces yarns of such strength and ) 


MERCERIZED uniformity as to best meet every test and y py) GLOBE DYE WORKS CO. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 


_- Hinsey @ Worth Sts 


YARNS every requirement of the knitting and 


SINGLE. OR PLY weaving trade. Myth y 

CONES — SKEINS vi = x . -< Frankford, Pa > 

coPs_TUBES DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. . ae x ) 
: at XX 
—— aS 


Een ne MAIN OFFICE AND PLANTS 


FOR THE KNITTING AND 


WEAVING TRADE CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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Cotton Yarns—Continued 


Moderate Waste Stocks 





Help to Counterbalance Effect of 
Raw Cotton Decline 
BOSTON.—Failure the 
cotton futures to cause any ap- 
ciable shrinkage in demand and 
any marked concessions in 
tton waste prices, is traceable in 
irt to the fact that there are no 
large accumulations of most varieties 
t waste pressing for sale, and to the 
additional fact that prices of waste 
had not been advanced in proportion 
to the last previous advance in raw 
cotton. It is also to be remembered 
for a long period demand for 
has been of a hand-to-mouth 
character with the market adjusted to 
small volume business and to antici- 


of decline 


ilies, OF 


waste 


pated wide fluctuations in cotton 
values. 
\nother factor that causes most 


dealers to hold prices of waste firmly 
the face of declining cotton futures 
values is the marked decrease in re- 
ceipts on old mill contracts, and the 
that this decrease will be 
maintained for another month at least. 
Cotton mill activity and cotton con- 
sumption is now averaging less than 
at any time since the summer of 1924, 
ind as large numbers of mills North 
nd South are committed to a policy 
of closing entirely during at least one 
week of July and August, and possi- 
bly of September, it can be seen that 
this would counterbalance very marked 
decrease in volume of waste sales. 


ospect 


Of the spinnable wastes strips con- 
tinue the most active with an average 
quality of peeler commanding a mini- 
mum of 18c and with a good No. 1 
strip readily salable at 17%c. Ordi- 
nary Egyptian strips, such as are the 
product of a majority of tire yarn 
mills and that are the wastes of Up- 
pers, Pillion and similar varieties of 
Egyptians of grades lower than “fully 
good fair to good,” can be had at 16 
to 17c, while so-called choice Sak. 
strips, which are usually the wastes 

f a medium Uppers, command 19 
to 19%c; strips from high grade Sak. 


} cotton, of which very little is being 


oe 


aN 





used in this country at the present 
time, could be sold at the price of a 
full inch domestic cotton of middling 


grade, or 21%4c. Pima strips com- 


» mand about the same price. 


* * * 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber <.e.es s5.5 6s 19 1914. 
Pecler strips ........2.... a 18¢. 
Sak ME ies oo 0s oe 17 —i17%Ke 
Choice willowed fly........ 91%4—10c. 
Choice willowed picker.... 6%— The 
MONI oa cc 653 sean « 20 —2ic. 
Linters (mill run) ........ 5144— 6c. 
Spoolers (single) ......... 1214—13¢ 
Fine White cop .......-.:- 14 —14%c 
Cotton Production Balance 
Sought in North Carolina 
RateicH, N. C.—An attempt to 


balance cotton staple production with 
needs of consuming mills in North 
Carolina will be made this autumn, 
When a survey of cotton grown in the 
State is to be conducted by Federal 


and State experimental workers, 
Dean I. O. Schaub, head of the State 
College School of 
last week. 


Agriculture, said 

The work will be a definite research 
problem in which the investigators 
will seek to learn about the staple of 
all cotton grown in various counties. 

Following this, another detailed 
study will be made of cotton con- 
sumed by textile mills, and the re- 
sult of the two investigations made, 
will be used in trying to adjust pro- 
duction to meet demands 
consumption. 


of local 


A cooperative arrangement has 
been made with the Federal authori- 
ties, with A. M. Dickson in charge 
of field work, Dean Schaub stated. 
The gins will cooperate also with 
this work, and while the actual work 
will start with the new crop this fall, 
much preliminary work will also be 


done with the carryover from last 
season and about 7o gins of the 


87,548 gins in the State, but will take 
part in this phase of the work. 
This kind of 


work was done in 
Georgia last year, and much valu- 
able information was secured, Dean 


Schaub said. A better idea of mills’ 
and how growers meet those 
needs, was secured. 


needs 


Similar work was done in this State 
by Dr. R. Y. Winters, director of 
the experiment station, but no com- 
prehensive survey has been attempted 
heretofore. 


Dates for Reports on Grade, 
Staple, Tenderability of Cotton 

Dates for the release of reports on 
the grade, staple and tenderability of 
cotton ginned during the 
1928-29 have been announced by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, as follows: 

Friday, September 28, 1928, 


season 


I :00 


p. m., for cotton ginned in the United 
States prior to September 1, 1928. 
Friday, October 26, 1928, 1:00 


p. m., for cotton ginned in the United 
States prior to October 1, 1928. 

Friday, November 30, 1928, 1:00 
p. m., for cotton ginned in the United 
States prior to November 1, 1928. 

Friday, January 4, 1929, 1:00 p. m., 
for cotton ginned in the United States 
prior to December 1, 1928. 

Friday, February 15, 1929, 1:00 
p. m., for cotton ginned in the United 
States prior to January 16, 1929. 

Friday, April 19, 1929, 1:00 p. m., 
for cotton ginned in the United States 
prior to March 1, 1929. 


The grade and staple length of 
cotton carried over in the United 
States on July 31, 1928, will be 


reported on a date to be announced 
later. 


Reports of details for individual 
States separately will be issued as 
they can be prepared during the 


period immediately following issue of 
the general report for the Belt as a 
whole. 
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LAVONIA, GA. 


SOLID COLORS and TWISTS 
for PILE FABRICS 


REPRESENTED BY 


J. RJAMIESON COMPANY 


LAVONIA MFG. CO. 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 


On Beams, Jack Spools, 


FAST-BLACKS & COLORS 


GATE 
CITY 
COTTO 
MILLS 


N WwW 


P. O. Box 1677 


Cones, Skeins and 


For Woolen Mills 
a Specialty 


Manufacturers of 


Chain Warps 








COLORED and NOVELTY YARNS 


L. P. MULLER & CO., Philadelphia 


WE SELL 
DIRECT 


Superior Quality 


HITE KNITTING YARN on CONES 


We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction 





ATLANTA, GA. 





_ INDUSTRIALYARN CORPORATION © 
Weaving COTTON YARNS-~ knitting 








COTTON YARN 





FALL RIVER, MASS. 


£6 LEED STREET. NOW TOR, _ 


ALL FORMS 
AND NUMBERS 











O. S. HAWES & BRO. 





JOHN F. STREET & CO. 


201 Industrial Trust Bldg., 


CHICAGO 


THE J. R. 


MERCERIZE 


COTTON YARNS 


PHILADELPHIA 


PROVIDENCE, R. ot 


Ew 





YORK 








MONTGOMERY CO. WNP 


COTTON YARNS 


In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


WM. WHITAKER & SONS 


Olney, Philadelphia 


SOR LOCKS, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


Give the high 
Silk-like lustre 


NOVELTY YARNS £2u:!e, Bourette and COTTON WARPS 2°,,,2¢%; Jacks, 
Wool, Worsted, Mohair and Silk. In Fancy Twist, Colors and Printed 





COTTON CARDING ana CARDED COTTON 


DOUBLE MERCERIZED 


Roving, Shuttle Cops, etc. 


Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 


SPECIAL PROCESS 





EWING- THOMAS CONVERTING CO. 


Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 


CHESTER, PA. 
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The yarn used by you is thought of in terms of delivery, quality 
and price. What goes into making these three things is im- se 
portant. tie 
Vi 
Delivery consists of getting yarn when you need it—always, with- pr 
out fail, Our huge production of 200,000 pounds per week, fig 
our location and our practice of anticipating customers’ needs, “8 
insures you of a perfect delivery schedule. a 
Quality of American Yarns is obtained by purchase of cotton sh 
from a select source. Thus a start is made with a uniform fine i; 
quality, which uniformity is maintained by most careful spin- 2 
ning. Mercerizing is by our own highly developed processes sea 
which produce an unusually beautiful lustre. We would like you sib 
to compare this lustre for it is a feature of American Yarns. we 
un 
Supervising each process, from the purchase of the cotton to the cat 
finished yarn, is an organization old in experience who realize - 
the needs of the trade besides knowing their own of spinning 
and mercerizing yarn. This too is important. 
Sales Representatives Price is relative. The cheapest yarn can be the most expensive — 
Northern States and Canada in the end for a low initial cost yarn may so slow up your pro- ro 
Warersan, Cunrire & Co., Ixc ductions and make up into so unsatisfactory an article, that its ee 
re ee eee cost would be prohibitive. Your cost must be figured on its Pebr 
initial price, on the manner in which it allows speedy manufac- oe 
sha ture, and on what qualities it gives to the article it makes up into. “G 
H. B. Rosie On delivery, on quality and on price, American Yarns can fill 
ee eee ee ee your need. Let us quote. Any number yarn. Fria 
South _ a 
vitte Textite Co., Inc Waa 
Louisville, Ks etic Mur 
Davin WHITEHURST A : ) 
Parkway, High Point, N. C L\ AAS 
R. D. McDonaxp MERICAN SSS YARN 
+ James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn SS New 
SS : 
AND PROCESSING CO_ | [5 
New 
MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. Pal 


2s > 
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Cotton Declines on Crop Reports 


Traders Talking End-July 
Condition Reports of 68 to 70 


MPROVING crop reports have decline of nearly 2'%c a pound and 
been reflected by further declines it would not 
in the cotton market here during the business slow down somewhat pend- 
past week. Whether there has been ing further weather and crop devel- 
a tendency to rather exaggerate the opments. 
extent of the improvement which has More 


Your Customers 
undoubtedly occurred in the crop out- rather reassuring as to the boll weevil K Th Y 
look since the end of June, remains situation. Because of ‘dealin snieieek NOW ese arns 


to be seen, but the market has cer- 
tainly made considerable progress in 





be surprising to see 


recent advices have been 


no doubt, there seems to have been a 
lull in the activity of the insects and 


discounting its more hopeful view of as yet comparatively little damage The buyer of knit and woven fabrics 
oe eqe,° - 2 c as 
the possibilities. October contracts, has been reported. Reports from 


for instance, sold down to 20.46 fol- South Carolina indicate a lull in the oe ye air aiaeens re aoe 
lowing publication of the weekly 
weather report on Wednesday, with 
this price representing a decline of 


- . | . y ! 
spread of weevil but say that a new . his yarns. 
brood is coming, and perhaps it | 
would be fair to summarize the boll 


ie a ee caer | Quissett Yarns have a sturdy repu- 
very nearly 272C per pound as com- weevil situation to the effect that : 5 gies ‘ 
pared with the high price touched there is still a possibility of very tation among buyers of distinctive 
toward the end of last June. In the : y 


serious damage, but that it may be 
prevented or minimized by a _ con- 
tinuation of dry, hot weather. 


meantime there has probably been an 
increase of at least 114 million and 
possibly two million bales in average 


knit and woven fabrics. A host of 
textile men know the soft-feeling. 
sentiment as to coming crop possibili- 


uniform fabrics these yarns make up 
ties. Uncertainty as to whether such 


; July crop reports, but in a general into. To have fabrics made of 
views would be confirmed by the \o. i i. isle: Wat. Ma. anedennes 
a or jaasin and crop trader is looking for a condition of 
eee OF BF NO AFTER CIPO, esween GS and 70 and a crop indica- 
scheduled for August 8th, appeared to tion of between 14 and 15 million 
. a gg 2 ae = bales. The following table will show What is your usual put up? We 
a. rs ae pre ss a ‘ “a po : Wednesday’s closing quotations in the yp , 
show se ¢Z Z e Ss . 7 

Ving OF Blese approacning Frepor’s leading spot markets of the country shall gladly send you samples. 
on crop prospects as of approximately ith the usual comparisons : 
August Ist, there remained all the 


Sentiment has not fully crystallized 
as to the probable showing of the end- 


Quissett Yarns is a distinct sales 
asset. 





uncertainties of the later growing July July Las - ‘ : 
; ; 8 _ Market ae Wiis Soe. ake Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns in all 
season to be encountered, with a pos- _ ° ore as 
ee ; , : Galveston ..... 21.35 20.55 —80 18.65 2,661 Numbers and Descriptions. 
sibility of serious deterioration Or New Orleans.. 21.48 20.60 -—88 1838 ‘197 Ply Y Special 
reevil d juri Aurus TI a 21.25 20.40 —85 17.75 y arns our Speciality. 
weevil damage during August. These sevaanch . 21.70 3092 —78 1890 302 Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
uncertainties y d see suffici Norfolk ....... 21.69 20.88 —81 18.50 148 , ’ a ’ 
certainties would eem sufficient oe a yy fie a larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 
cause a period of digestion after a Augusta ...... 21.75 20.88 —87 18.81 495 
Memphis ...... 21.05 20.20 —85 17.75 5,367 
ee eae 21.00 20.50 —_— 18. 0¢ oe 
e ° Houston «ess 21.40 20.50 —#) 18.60 9,856 
Cotton Statistical Data Dallas ......-. 20.80 19.86 94 17.80 5,497 
(Fluctuations of Futures) Liverpool 11.54d 


Closed For Week Closed Net 
July 18 High Low July 25 Change 


* . 
: The following differences on and uisset { Mill 
MF. siscciivns, MEER MEN MRE, cece? cae’ eee : : 
ee eS 21.39 21.12 20.31 20.25 —1.04 Off middling are given as compiled 


21.41 21.21 20.51 20.51 —.90 

















21.44 21.58 20.46 20.57 . —.87 from the report received by the New New Bedford, Mass. 
21 4 21.17 20.46 20.46 —-8 York Cotton Exchange. The cotton 
21.35 20.25 20.3 — .90 ‘ 
113 21.21 20.18 2.29 —.s1 grades marked ** are not deliverable Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
21.10 20.97 20.26 20,26 —.84 ; 
2 22 2 oe Sa on content: Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
pri 20.99 20.89 20.17 20.17 —.82 
May ........... 20.92 21.08 20.00 20.11 —.81 WHITE GRADES Thomas F. Glennon, Agent 
Spot Fluctuations for Week Mem- Mont. Au. Aver 
(Middling) on S 
New York N. Orleans Liverpool MF. .......20+45 1.007 1.00 .70¢ .94f  .86t 
ee i: ae ye ee | 65t a a a 
Satur July 21 21.10¢ 2. 89¢ 11.56d Mi abaxecéenen —— 4 407; .40t 
Mor Sale 23 Pe 21.05¢ 20.76¢ 11.50d 8.M seccecccecesee .30t .25t .25t .25t .26t 
‘ie kek” kee TE i eenccss 40° (25% 38" “g5e 34 
waa e vee porslgge oe 3s ae : e ° . ° ° 
Wednesday, July 25,  21.10¢ 20. 60¢ 11.54d ee as steseeeee ae 50° S88 eC IS 
Thursday, July 26.. 21.15¢c 21.06¢ 11.634 8G. 0.°*......... ‘90° 1.10% 1.38% 1.00° 1.48 
= A Re sccsscaxs 2.75 1.85° 2.00° 1.75* 2.23° 
Spot Fluctuations and Stock 
Stocks YELLOW TINGED 
Prices This Last 25° 25° (40° 25° 33° 
July 25 week year 50° 75° 65° 50° 64° 
aaivest bikoueate 20.55 127, 022 155,553 1.25° 1.00% 1.25° 75° 1.11% 
New Orleans......... 20.60 165,179 265, 603 2.00 1.50° 1.75% 138° 109° 
- seeeeseees 20.40 2, 455 7, 945 2.75° 2.25° 2.50° 2.38° 2.42° 
Savanah ....0....000 20.92 19, 056 58,560 
harleston .....0000. 20.63 14, 887 29,064 
W O08: casainis vated 12,007 4,342 YELLOW STAINED 
WONNOLR wwndubicuaenn 20.88 33, 666 lee. ME oc icncceus 1.00° 1.00° 1.00° 75° -78° 
“ma eihentoues 21.00 1,323 BBB, MP... neces 1.75° 1.25° 1.50° 1.50° 1.66° 
NOW York....csosees 21.10 73, 656 21.8 BPP cvceeseesee 2.75° 1.50% 2.25° 2.00° 2.38 . A : . an 
BUG ss ccosadesoee 20.95 3, 281 \ | Sa 7%, 
Philadelphia .,...000 seers 4,504 7,934 — We 2 4 oe 
Seiten .c.chksl as 20.50 196, 890 192,364 BLUE re 175° 1.48° <  o- tein > 
Augusta o.oo... 20.88 28,738 36,814 1.75° oo? 835° 388° 3.10° ) gp. 
Mempt naked 20.20 86, 609 79, 399 2.25° oe. See seer sare 
Bt, -. 20.50 2,287 2,387 3.00° 2 
ttle Rock. « 20.05 5,502 10, 845 
Dall WE "Sg *Off middling. 1On middling 
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Mercerized 


COTTON 
YARNS 


Counts—16s-2 to 1208-2 


Evenly 


Burlington Processing Co. 


“xcelsior Yarn Co. 
Burlington, N. C. 
Mercerized, Singles and Ply 
Novelty Twist and 
Glanzstoff Rayon 
Sole Sales Agts. in Carolinas & Va. 


for BURLINGTON PROCESSING CO. 
MAYFAIR MILLS 


AMERICAN GLANZSTOFF CORP. 


Sst ACME SALES COq fics 
SINGLE or PLY 


Natural---Gassed--- Dyed---Bleached 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


All Counts and Descriptions for the Knitting, Weaving 
and Converting Trade 






COTTON YARNS 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


LAWTON SPINNING COMPANY 


and other mills furnishing full range of all numbers 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


~~ J. BLACKWOOD CAMERON > 
American Casualty Bldg. 


COTTON YARNS 
Carded 


Representatives 


Reading, Pa. 


Combed Mercerized 


chepionnere gage N:. c. 
McDONALD F. LLACE 
cae Bldg. hones Bla 


Philadelphia 
CAMERON & PFINGST 
308 Chestnut St. 






DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


WHITE and COLORED SINGLE and PLY 
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| its The Halliwell Company 














| SOLWAY DYEING & TEXTILE CO. | | : 


(CATLIN & COMPANY, Inc.| 











July 28, 1928 


Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 








A new plant, Iatest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- \ } 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. . 


The Halliwell Company , 
RHODE ISLAND || | 


—. = ee 


PAWTUCKET, 


| LEBON BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, INC. 


1115 Central Avenue Pawtucket, R. I. 








Cotton Yarns, Tapes, _ Braids, 
MERCERIZE, Threads, Hosiery, Rubber Linings, 
BLEACH etc., Coning, Tubing, Reeling, 
AND DYE eo and Dyeing Rayons a 
pecialty. 


We Dye Sunfast and Indanthrene Shades on Cotton and Rayon 


COTTON YARNS ANY COUNT OR VARIETY 
PLUS EASTERN OR SOUTHERN \ 
SERVICE GREY OR PROCESSED t 


Advice Based on Our Experience of Thirty Years in 
Bleaching, Dyeing, Mercerizing, Etc. at Your Service 


E. J. McCaughey, 51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. I. 





PAWTUCKET, R. IL. 
Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins a 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS \ 


ANALYTICAL AND CONSULTING CHEMISTS TO THE 


TEXTILE INDUSTRIES f 
SAMUEL P. SADTLER & SON, INC. b 


210 South 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Established 1891 Phone—Pennypacker 7594 


WEIMAR BROTHERS th 


ufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS anp NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber Street, Philadelphia 








Dixon’s Patent ——- and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling Device, 


hree Saddles in one, also Dixon’s Patent Round Head CSSD 
=r. Send for C= to 


LS CtC—“(C:C‘CEXCONN LUBRICATING SDI LUBRICATING SADDLE CO., Bristol, R. I. 









—— 











L. T. IVES CO. 


\ Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, caete, Etc. 


New Brunswick, N. 


PHILA. COTTON YARN roy 


Me 











F135 S. 2nd St., Philadelphia 
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Cotton—Continued 


Staple Market Lifeless 


Point 





Are at Low 


of Season 

Mempuis, TENN., JuLy 23—The 
cotton market here is lifeless. Sales 
out of local stocks, during the week, 
were very small. F. O. B., sales, sea- 
son considered, were moderate. 
Staple premiums are at the low point 
of the season notwithstanding recent 
declines in futures. It is hard to in- 
terest buyers. Shippers say they do 
not care to buy for stock, that mills 
are holding off and that the only mill 
inquiry is for fall shipment on a 
cheaper basis than that prevailing 
now. Sentiment is strongly against 
forward commitments on a_ risky 
basis. Basis has been the occasion of 
much difficulty in recent years but 
perhaps never caused more trouble 
than it did last vear, partly as a re- 
sult of an unusually high grade crop. 


Premiums 


The few offers being made by buy- 
ers are unsatisfactory to owners, al- 
though the crop prospect in this terri- 
tory is much metter than it was two 
or three weeks ago. ‘Fhe appearance 
of improvement is giving rise to bear- 
ish feeling although there is consider- 
able skepticism of the improvement 
of lateness, taproot, 
weevil uncertainties and the fact that 
the crop foundation is weak because 
of heavily excessive moisture during 
its earlier stages. The crop is also 
“spotted,” a troublesome _ situation 
because weather good for a part of 
such a crop might be bad for the 
other part. 


because poor 


The writer, during the week, made 
a trip of about 400 miles through the 
Yazoo Basin, in Mississippi, return- 
ing by a hill route immediately east 
of the basin. Fully 20% of all the 
cotton seen was very small; some not 
more than four or five inches tall was 
blooming; the other 80% was of good 
size, stocky and healthy looking, well 
limbed and squaring and blooming 
profusely; there were no safe bolls; 
there was no evidence of boll weevil 
damage but a light scattered infesta- 
tion is reported; every taproot in- 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday, Saturday 
July 21 July 14 
Average 20.66 21.51 


20.40 21.25 


_ Premium Staples 


les from Factors Tables at Memphis 





Strict Middling Prices Nominal 
& 23 @23 
2414@ 2514 
‘ : cesses 26 @27 
~ 
Current Sales 
For Prev. Week 
. week week before 
= tota 5, 300 6,375 8,475 
luded in tot 4,775 5,125 7,025 
Markets....... 7 16,140 20,489 22,431 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
aes week year before 
pts 1,079 2 
pts er 5, 200 
Avg 1 net 668, 008 
7 ‘a 15, 065 
ae Aug. 1 1,488,027 2,404,: , 825,562 
7 I “ms 89, 783 $3,093 165,381 
oe week ‘ 9, 865 5,922 7,055 
“ys «k in hands 
oe phis factors.. 16, 328 24,000 60, 300 
ea week 422 1,544 4,566 


spected was shallow, which increases 
the danger of shedding. 

The crop is southeastern Missouri, 
eastern Arkansas and western Ten- 
nessee is not very different from that 
in the Yazoo Basin, except slightly 
later. 


Staples Continue Quiet 


Partial Recovery in Alexandria 
Prices Following Liquidation 
Movement 
July 25.—Business_ in 
premium and extra staple cottons for 
prompt delivery has continued of a 
hand-to-mouth character with no 
change in prices excepting those due 
to the fluctuations futures ; 


Boston, 


ot 


extra staples is reported, spinners and 
shippers being as wide apart as here- 
tofore on basis, but in full 1 inch to 
I 1/16 in. cotton a moderate amount 
of business is reported for October 
sailing and shipment, and in nearly 
every instance this business has been 
made possible by concessions in basis 
offered by shippers who are anxious 
to get a certain amount of business on 
their books. The minimum of most 


shippers on government I 1/32 in. 


hard western cotton of middling grade | 
is 200 points on October, but it is 


reported that several 
accepted as low points 
October. The majority of manufac- 
turers and of shippers as well are 
satisfied to await the publication of 
the government condition and_ indi- 


cated crop report as of August 1. 


on 


as 175 


The Alexandria market has been 
featured by a continuation of the 
liquidation movement with rather 


violent fluctuations in prices until last 
Monday, since which time there has 
been a substantial recovery in both the 
Sak. and Upper options. On Monday 
a low of $25.00 touched 
August Uppers and these closed today 
at $25.60. On Monday November 
Sak, touched $37.50, which 
decline of approximately $4 from the 
recent high, but today the same option 
closed at $38.80, or an advance since 
Monday of $1.30. The movements of 
prices of the other options have been 
proportional to those mentioned, al- 
though the distant months have shown 
somewhat strength than 


was by 


Was a 


greater 
near months. 
Current Quotations 
Average prices for Aug.-Sept. ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 


hard western cotton (government | 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St 
n 24 to24! 
1/16 in. to \%& in 24tote 


Middling 
1 ‘ 5e 

1 

ie | ED eae . B tk 
13 o 

1 


to? 





1%, in 3 29 tod 0s todte 


Basis on New York, Oct., 
John Malloch & Co., Boston, 
Egyptian cotton, c. i. f. 
Aug.-Sept. shipment as 
Medium Sakelarides, 377c, up 1%c; 
Medium Uppers, 28'%c, off 4c 
July 18. They report closing prices 
July 25 on the Alexandria exchange as 
follows: Nov. Sak. $38.80, off 27¢, 
Oct. Uppers, $26.28, off 37c, from 
July 18. 


Boston for 


no 
business of importance in new crop | 


shippers have | 


the | 


quote | 
follows ot 


from | 
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We agree... 


“Economy,” Roosevelt once said, “‘is com- 
mon sense applied to spending.” That ex- 
planation surely hits home when it comes to 
buying yarns. You can’t buy wisely unless 
you’re sure of getting a profitable return on 
Wh every cent you invest. 





And that’s where Roosevelt and National 
Yarns agree! 


fil] NATIONAL 
YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


Complete Line of Single and Two-ply Mercer- 
ized, Dyed and Bleached Yarns 
- «+ « also dyed rayon 


|| CONES COPS TUBES  SKEINS 
| ROSSVILLE, GA. 





WARPS 





| Sales Offices 


4 “ 


Export Department Charlotte, N. C. 


Chicago 
Cosby & Thomas, 


Hil i "M. A. Henderson Rossville, Ga. 





WA AIP 166 W. Jackson Blvd. Johnston Building 
Hy i New York 
WUUUUUUUI ™ “say The Manley-Johnson 4 
er Philadelphia, Pa. Corporation Reading, Pa. 
Stewart McConaghy 260-266 West Edward Shultz, 
made 6908 Cresheim Road Broadway 712 North Sth St. 






Standard 
of 
Comparison 


In quality, uniformity and 
Knitting economy Standard- 
Coosa-Thatcher Co., Spin- 
ning and Mercerizing is an 
ideal ‘“‘standard of compar- 
ison.”’ 


STANDARD - COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Offices—Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 
456 Fourth Ave., New York 


Canadian Representative 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto, Montreal 
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| JAMES LEES & SONS CO. 


1 Manufacturers of 
wos” YARNS 
| AND 

| WOOLEN 


for Weaving and Knitting 









also 





for Hand Knitting 


Minerva Yarns and Crocheting 
Mills and Main Office— Bridgeport, Pa. 
New York Office — 230 Fifth Avenue | 


: WOLSTENHOLME SONS & CO., Inc. Novelty Yarns 









TOULSON YARNS, INC. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. Philadelphia, Pa. P. O. Station“E” O f Every De scription 
UNDERWEAR HOSIERY 
SWEATER WEAVING 


g YARNS 


COLORS, OXFORDS 

AND FANCY MIXES 
French and English Spun Worsted 

French Spun Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E. Geoffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St. 
LOS ANGELES—Arthur Bone, 698 S. Rio St. 








Smart,WellMade Trimmings 


for rayon undergarments 
TUBING—ELAST IC—EDGINGS— 
BINDING—NOVELT.ES—GARTERS— 


SHOULDER STRAPS—LINGERIE BRAID 





FRIEDBERGER-AARON Mec. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





18th & Courtland Sts., 





New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


GRUNDY & CO., INc. 


108 S. Front Street, Phila. 
Tops and Worsted Yarns 


FOR 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


O. J. CARON 


WORSTED AND WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 


THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. 
Manufacturers! WORSTED YARNS 


In the gray and in all colors; also fancy mixtures and douNe and twist. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
















FRENCH SPUN MERINO 


MOHAIR WORSTED _  woo.en 


FRENCH AND BRADFORD 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 









na JOHN R. STEWART Co, | 
MAKERS : L Scorr D.Srone. INC. 210 SUMMER ST, BosTON, Mass. 







GARTH MFG. CO. 
RAYON SILK TOPS, NOILS AND 
CARDED STOCK 
For Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
Tel. 4511 Passaic 
72 Summer Street, Passaic, N. J. 


PASSAIC WORSTED SPINNING Co. ||| Thrown Silk Yarns || || Star Worsted Company 
PASSAIC, N. J. | For Silk, Woolen Worsted YARN S 


MANUFACTURERS OF oe ° 
TOPS AND WORSTED YARNS Cotton and Knitting Mills FITCHBURG 


ENGLISH SYSTEM 


WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 


381 Fourth Ave. New York 


CHICAGO Cor. 27th Street 















Sales Representatives JOS. M. ADAMS COMPANY || || Rockwell Woolen Co. 
Tops YARNS Menayenh. ,Philedelphte, Pa. Leominster, Mass. 
W. C. GAUNT & CO PERCY A. LEGGE ||| WORSTED YARNS wOOLEN YAR NS 


212 SUMMER ST. $3 S. FRONT ST 134 CHESTNUT ST. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PHILADELPHIA Bradford System FOR WEAVING and KNI 


KNITTING 
for Weavers and Knitters Heather a Specialty Mixtures and Decorating Yarns 
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Await Specifications 


\Vorsted Yarns Quiet Pending 

Goods Market Development 

BOSTON.— Following the opening 
of new lines of serges by the Ameri- 
can Woolen Co. on Monday at re- 
duced prices, the worsted yarn market 
has been subject to increased pressure 
for lower prices. In their resistance 
spinners have not been aided by the 
iact that London wool sales closed 
barely steady last week at opening 
prices, or by the fact that wool and 
top prices in domestic markets are 
nominally unchanged. If spinners 
were getting quoted prices for their 
yarns it is possible that they might 
be able to make concessions that 
would attract some buyers, but it is 
well understood that quoted prices are 
nothing but asking prices and that on 
the medium and finer numbers they 
are anywhere from five to ten cents 
above recent actual selling prices. 
Probably most spinners would be glad 
to take additional business at the 
latter figures and speculate upon their 
ability to buy tops or wool later on 
at figures that would let them out even 
or with a small profit, but manufac- 
turers show little or no interest at 
such prices. 

It is a waiting market in wool, tops 
and yarns, and is likely to continue 
in this position until opening of new 
Spring lines is more general and 
manufacturers are better able to gauge 
the outlook for the new season. The 
volume of business already placed with 
spinners for the lightweight season is 
no larger than it was a year ago, and 
is extremely small as compared to 
what it used to be in pre-war times; 
then the majority of spinners would 
have had the bulk of their contracts 
for the lightweight season and would 
merely be waiting for specifications. 
They are still waiting for specifica- 
tions, in many instances, on contracts 
for the heavyweight season and the 
bulk of the business that they will get 
for the lightweight season is yet to be 
placed. In the meantime prices are 
nominally unchanged at previous 
minimums and spinners cannot afford 
to make concessions from those mini- 
mums unless there are marked declines 
in wool and top prices. 


Boston Wool Trade Association 
Outing 

Wednesday, August 22 is the date 
ot the annual outing of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, and the 
place is the Andover Country Club, 
shawsheen Village, Mass. The pro- 
ram of sports includes golf, whippet 
ices, quoits, baseball and tennis with 
«propriate prizes for each. A buffet 
‘uncheon will be served and all that is 
needed to insure “a good time for all” 
is pleasant weather. 
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Is Yarn Stability Desirable? 





This Is One Aim of Worsted 


Spinners’ Cooperative Movement 


Philadelphia. 

S was reported in these columns 

last week new developments in 
the sales worsted yarn field, Bradford 
weaving and knitting and French 
systems, have caused the trade, manu- 
facturers and spinners, to speculate 
upon the possible formation in the not 
distant future of a sales worsted yarn 
cooperative group, to function along 
the lines of institutes in other sections 
of the textile industry. 

The matter has become a subject of 
widespread interest among worsted 
yarn consumers, particularly men’s 
wear manufacturers, who are wonder- 
ing how this new development if suc- 
cessfully started, will affect their own 
business. It is interesting to note 
that while several manufacturers in 
this section are apprehensive concern- 
ing this a majority interviewed stated 
they looked upon it as a tendency in 
the right direction, one that eventu- 
ally would benefit consumers as well 
as producers of worsted yarns in this 
country. 


Yarn Prices Unstable 


One of the most unfavorable aspects 
of the worsted yarn trade during re- 
cent years has been the unstability of 
prices at which manufacturers have 
been able to buy, mills being able to 
buy distress lots at prices ten or more 
cents under the list price quoted by 
representative spinners for the same 
quality, which resulted in a destruc- 
tion of confidence not only among 
spinners but, more important, lack of 
confidence among manufacturers. 

They have come to believe it is 
foolish to buy yarn ahead or in large 
quantities for the reason a competitor 
is able in most instances to locate a 
spinner a few days later, probably 
needing business more urgently than 


the first spinner and therefore willing 
to sell a similar yarn at five or more 
cents under the distress price named 
by the first spinner. This has been 
evident throughout the market, all 
grades, counts and qualities, and 
manufacturers buying at a low price 
are not satisfied that they have bought 
as low as possible. Lack of confidence 
has been one of the most serious 
obstacles spinners now have to over- 
come, it being instilled in buyer’s 
mind after many years of price cutting 
by spinners. 
Sales at Less Than Cost 

Sales of worsted yarn during these 
years have been made without regard 
for cost by many spinners, sales as 
large as 100,000 lbs. being frequently 
reported at prices that could only 
mean a loss of more than ten cents a 
pound to the spinner, figuring his cost 
at the lowest possible basis and upon 
price of wool at the lowest point 
reached within six months, While the 
manufacturer buying such a contract 
probably congratulated himself upon 
driving a bargain with a spinner in an 
unsteady position such has not always 
been the case and many so called bar- 
gains have not really been such, prov- 
ing in the end one of the most 
expensive purchases of yarn the manu- 
facturer had made. 

There was an outstanding example 
of this in the local market several 
months ago. A large spinner of men’s 
wear yarns after months of research 
and experiment issued samples of 
yarns for the new men’s wear season 
and a considerable number of 
manufacturers placed contracts for 
sample quantities. They manufac- 
tured their new sample lines from 
these yarns and sent salesmen out on 
the road to solicit business. Before 
the season really got under way the 


local 





WORSTED YARN QUOTATIONS 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low com. (366)............ 1. 10-1.15 
2-168, low com. (36-40s)......... 1.15-1.20 
2-208 to 2-24e, low 4 (44s)...... 1.30-1.35 
2-20s to 2-268, 4 bid. (4648s)... 1.37%4-1.42%4 
2-266 to 2-30s, 14 bid. (488)... .. 1.50-1.55 
2-308 to 2-328, 4 bid. S. A. (46s). 1. 50-1.55 
2-328, 4 bid. (48-50s).......... 1.6214-1.65 
2-208, 3% bid. (568)............. 1.65-1.67%4 
2-26, % bid. (56s)............. 1.70-1.72% 
2-360, 3% bid. (568)............. 1.7744-1.80 
2-32a, 14 bid. 60s)............. 1.78-1.77% 
2-36a, 4 bid 60a)............. 1.80-1.8214 
2-408, 14 bid “60s)............. 1.85-1.8714 
2-50e, high, }, bid. (64s)......... 2.00-2.05 
2-50s, fine, (66-70s)............. 2.0734-2.10 
2-60s, fine, (70s).........222-00- 2.65=2.70 


French System 


208, high, % bid. (50s).......... 1.52 
2) yk een ee 1.65-1.67 
260, 54 blood (Séa).............. 1.70-1.72 
308, 44 bid. (608). .............. 1.80-1.82% 
30s fine warp (66-708)........... 1.8744-1.9244 
40s, % bid. (60-#4s)............ 1.90-1 
CUE enndbettcdecccccece 2.124%-2.17% 
Is Cutackondecseceeans 2.62-2.72 
Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 
2-20, low, 4% bid. (448)......... 1.25-1. 30 
2-188 to 2-208, 4 bid. (50s8)..... 1.50 
2-266, 4 bid. (50s)............. 1.55 
2 Pe is 6ancencsees 1.60 
2-208, % bid. (568)............. 1.65 
2-208, ¥ bid. (608)............. 1.80-1.85 
French Spun Merino White 
Mee skcsWivadredacs 1.35-1.37% 
Pn acccstenssvanesats 1.45-1.4714 
i < <cantivweevnutadewa 1.55-1.57% 
Pas ochudevsesensacdiees 1.65-1.67\ 





WORSTED YARNS 


spinner in question, a low seller who 
usually was able to sell under the 
average of competitors, found them- 
selves in financial difficulties and an- 
nounced their plant was compelled to 
shut down. The yarns that had been 
sampled were of distinct types that 
could not be easily duplicated by other 
spinners in regard to color. 


Cheap Yarns May Be Costly 


As a result many of the manufac- 
turers involved with this spinner 
found themselves in a position that 
made it necessary for them to cancel 
goods orders on their books and which 
were sorely needed. The spinner 
withdrew these yarns that had been 
sampled and manufacturers in turn 
were forced to locate other spinners 
and yarns, to make up new lines which 
many manufacturers found impossible 
in view of lack of time. This is one 
prominent example which shows this 
spinners’ position and method of do- 
ing business, although on the surface 
something to be desired by manufac- 
turers, is in reality something to be 
deplored by the entire worsted trade. 

Weakness in the yarn market and 
unstable position of many spinners as 
a result of years of unprofitable busi- 
ness, have placed many spinners in 
such a position. The effect upon manu- 
facturers has been unmistakable and 
far-seeing manufacturers now realize 
that lack of stability among spinners 
makes it probable that efforts to 
stabilize the weaving section of the 
industry will be extremely difficult if 
the spinning end of their business is 
continued upon its present basis. In 
view of this manufacturers in many 
instances are looking with favor upon 
legitimate and fair attempts being 
made to place the spinning trade upon 
a more stable and efficient basis. 

Price cutting has also resulted in a 
destruction of confidence among 
spinners, in their business and in one 
another, this fact making it difficult, 
according to leaders in the present 
cooperative plan, to reach a_ satis- 
factory understanding to what 
should and what should not be done, 
and leaders in the movement have 
taken as one of the first aims to be 
accomplished the instillation of con- 
fidence among spinners to make them 
feel the spinning business can, without 
doubt, again be placed upon an ethical 
and profitable basis, which has been 
lacking during recent years. Many 
feel the accomplishment of this will 
at the same time aid manufacturers of 
worsted goods to stabilize their own 
business. 


as 


Harman Bleachery Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., has completed plans for a one-story 
addition, 60x160 ft., to be used primarily 
as a shipping department. It will be 
brick, with steel sash and slag roof. 
Armstrong & Latta, Philadelphia, are 
architects. 
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re PO 
SMART WOMEN EVERYWHERE ie 
ARE DEMANDING 7s. 
GARMENTS OF BEMBERG A *...0 RS 
~4% 
ype le ni themselves are { 
1 sometimes slower than the keenly — | Mi 
alert woman shopper to sense new NY } 
fashion trends that have far reaching SA é ] 
effects on women’s apparel. 4 ho ee KK 
Something of this sort has been hap- i Sa 
pening in women’s garments made of T Vi 
Bemberg. In many sections of the ¥ Pa « 


United States the consumer demand for 4 A 
Bemberg hosiery, Bemberg underthings . ; AN 
and Bemberg fabrics has far exceeded the \ 

supply in the hands of the merchants. 


: . \ 
Part of the secret of this widespread A 

consumer demand for Bemberg is the in- Je 

terest which women feel in new achieve- > 


ments of science. They are keen to 
judge for themselves a product which has 
been widely acclaimed as a rival in 
beauty, fineness and strength with nat- 
ural silk. 

The moment they handle and compare 
any garment made of Bemberg they are 
convinced that Bemberg has succeeded in 
getting the soft, friendly touch, the sub- 
dued lustre and fine texture that the pres- 
ent vogue demands. 

And this conviction becomes a real en- 
thusiasm when they discover that they 
can launder the more delicate garment of 
Bemberg just as though it were of cotton 
and it retains its original texture and 
finish with no perceptible loss. 

Also, Bemberg, the most modern of 
textiles, lends itself most admirably to 
every modern style trend. 


~Bemberg — 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 
REPRESENTATIVES: 





A. R. GREENOUGH, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 

Tr. J. PORTER & SONS, 119 So. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa ' 
| A. L. HILL, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg., Burlington, N. C i 
i GEORGI Tr. HUTCHINSON, 323 Sx Franklin St., 


( 


cago, 
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Worsted Yarns—Continued 


Tops and Noils 
Seasonally Quiet 





Barely Steady on 
But Noils Ge nerally 
Firm 


BOSTON.—Following the close of 
July series of London sales re- 
newed pressure for lower wool and 
top prices has been brought to bear 
in the domestic market, but thus far 
has been unresultful for buyers. 
Many of the latter claim that the 
London sales closed much weaker than 
has been generally interpreted and that 
prices were held barely steady on the 
basis of opening figures only because 
withdrawals were heavy. They also 
claim that both in this country and in 
foreign markets wool prices are mov- 
ing side-ways at the moment and that 
only increased consumption and _ ac- 
tive buying can prevent a decline in 
the near future; this bearish element 
among buyers is also confident that a 
decline eventually will be forced by 
increased Australasian and South 
\frican clips. Naturally, they also 
egard the low prices named by the 
\merican Woolen Co. its serges 
is being more typical of the price 
trend than the advances made on fancy 
lines. 


Prices 


Tops, 


the 


on 


The pressure for lower prices on 
raw materials, tops and yarns origin- 
ites in the cloth market and is not an 
unusual feature of the opening weeks 
of a new Thus far there has 
been no weakening in the domestic 
wool and top markets, while practi- 
cally all noils and waste remain par- 
ticularly firm in price. In the yarn 
market the only important weakness 
is on stock yarns and is not at all 
general. 

(he immediate future price position 
of wool and its manufactures depends 
upon the development of business on 
new light weight lines and the out- 


season. 


look for business for the coming 
heavyweight season, and it will not 


be until well into next month before 
his situation is clearly defined. In 
the meantime with wool held as firmly 
as at present it is impossible for top- 
makers and spinners to stimulate busi- 
ness at the expense of prices, for the 
former are poorly supplied with wool 
and cannot get replacement costs if 
they cut prices, and the latter are still 
selling too far below replacement cost 

make possible further concessions. 

Such small business as 
laced on within the week has 
slightly above our mini- 
quotations, or a basis of $1.42% 
a 64s $1.37% 
31.15 for 50s. 


has been 
tops 
at or 


top, and 
Noils continue season- 
quiet, but prices remain firm and 
anged. 


for 60s 


~ Bo OK 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
Terre ere (64-66s) $1.42/1.45 
H DO ns (60—62s) 1.37/1.39 
Hizh % blood....... (58s) 1.28/1.30 
Aver, & blood....... (56s) 1.25/1.26 
ie i Ree 1.18/1.20 
High % blood........ (50s) 1.15/1.16 


MU ING) Sis hase cevestevesees ie 1.10 
og ME rrr Tee Te Te eee 1.07/1.08 
POPOV L OC TEI UL Cer eee 1.00 
NE etna Os. 2 a niin Manes oe Pa ew's .90/ .91 
aati wale a al eee eres .90/ .91 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (July 12) 
NY ant: 60h ern aras d wi eee ack (70s) 561d 
Sais ain cena Now 8 eure AeN mS (64s) 544d 
MN: «<5. 6 skw Selb ed. waini ere (60s) 52d 
pS a ee (58s) 464d 
Three-eighths blood....... (56s) 42d 
CURFEEPWOOG tcc cccccces (50s) 3244 
RENE 5% WW 6.0 eee ae se (46s) 27d 
Nolis— Boston 
PRT ite acai ack Wale na dames e $1.00-$1.05 
ee re .92— .97 
Re Se AOD. s'c0 éc:netereere .80- .85 
ee Se Ns 662 cw nance .68— .73 
BON Te. Ns os 6 4 Soh omas .63— .65 
RD. Se NIN on a ase oeee 60- 62 
RAP eee 53- 55 
es Se Aen + de esos eee an 50- 52 





Chicago ‘Yarn Men’s 


nament Aug. 3 

The seventh annual golf tourna- 
ment of the Chicago Yarn Men’s 
Circle will be held at the Park Ridge 
Country Club, Park Ridge, Ill., on Fri- 
day, Aug. 3. Play for the Chicago 
Yarn Men’s Trophy and other prizes 
will consist of nine holes in the morn- 
ing, starting at 10:00 A. M., and 18 
holes in the afternoon. Luncheon will 


be served at noon and dinner in the| 
the 


evening at 6:30, after 
prizes will be awarded. 

A bus will leave the 
Northwestern Railway 
Chicago at 9:30 A. M. (Chicago day- 
light saving time), and will be found 
at the Clinton St. entrance. For those 
coming in from the North, 
be at Niles 


which 


at 7:15 A. M. (Standard time). 
automobile will meet 
Northwestern train 
apolis at 8 P. M. 
Evanston, Ill., and members of 
“Circle” will be in attendance at both 
stations. Those driving are advised 
to take Rand Northwest 
Highway No. 19. 


leaving Minne- 


Road or 





Two Power Plants to be Con- 
structed on Roanoke River 


RICHMOND, VA.—Construction work | 


will begin shortly on two dams on the 
Roanoke River between Clarksville, 
Va., and Weldon, N. C., to cost a total 
of approximately $14,000,000, it was 
announced here by Marvin Smithey, 
attorney for the Virginia-Carolina 
Power Co. 
around 130,000 h. p., it was said. 

The first dam, Mr. Smithey stated, 
is to be constructed 50 miles above 
Weldon, N. C., by the Roanoke River 
Power Co., a subsidiary of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 


The dam will be 66 ft. high and will | 


require 20,000 acres 
will back water 
ville. 

He estimated the total development 
of this project will cost around $10,- 
000,000, 


of pondage and 


Clarks- 


20 miles to 


peak load of 80,000 h. p. 
The second dam, with a 
will be constructed by 
Carolina Power Co., 
Weldon, N. C 
lina boundary. 
With 50,000 h. 
estimated the 
$3,900,000. 


35 it. 
the 
30 miles 
., on the Virginia-Caro- 


above 


p. capacity, 


dam would cost 


Golf Tour- | 


Chicago and | 
station in| 


a bus will | 
Center to meet Chicago & | 
North Shore train leaving Milwaukee | 
An | 
Chicago &| 


(Standard time) at 
the 


The projects will develop | 


and that the dam will have a | 


wall, | 
Virginia- | 


it was | 
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Worsted Yarns 


Office and Witis Chornton, BR. J. 


WARNER J. STEEL 


Worsted Yarns 


for Weaving and Knitting 


Tops 





Mills and Office 


SELLING 


Fry & Crawford 


Bristol, Pa. 


AGENTS . 
400 Chestnut St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
>’ - WORSTED AND MERINO 


WW erence) SPUN YARIS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 
ae 


JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO. 


WOONSOCKET, R.I. 























, $ : I ve cngla States— Messrs. 
Philadelphia and Southern States— Boston and New England s ft 
Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut H. W. Dwight and Walter Skerry, 10 High 
St., Philadelphia, Pa St., Boston 5 : 
New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madi- Chicago—C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St. 
son Ave. Los Angeles, Calif Harvey J. Masteller 





Centredale Worsted Mills 
Centerdale 
R. I. 











WORSTED 
YARNS 


CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS, Bristol, R. I. 


Mohair—Worsted and Novelty Yarns 


Now—tThe Bristol, R. I., Plant of the 
COLLINS & AIKMAN CORP. 













THE KENT MFG. CO. 


Clifton Heights, Pa. 


WORSTED YARNS 
French Spun 
ILS 


RAYO PICARDED 


Sp unTay rn and Rayon-Worsted Blends 
ABEECO LL,INC.,505- 51m AVE..NEW YORK CITY 


Ba alt: NTATIVES: WM. S a - —_ LTD, WOROeTD- at 















| 
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Rayon 


comes 


TEXTILE WORLD 


into 


its own! 





possible only by rayon 


l 10 explain the popularity of the new- 
est of textiles, its acceptance in dis- 
criminating homes and carefully planned 


wardrobes, it is necessary to 
understand the unique quali- 
ties of the new and finer rayon 
as developed by du Pont. 
Rayon is no usurper in the 
textile field, no imitator of 
other textiles. On its own 
merits, its own contributions 
to the mode, its new effects 
in color and line, its unusual 


Throughout the textile 
industry, knitters and 
weavers alike are real- 
izing every day more 
keenly the possibilities 
of rayon, the new tex- 
tile. Du Pont Super- 
Extra Rayon has cer- 
tain definite contribu- 
tions to make to your 
business 





softness and subdued lustre, its greater 
strength and durability, it achieved ac- 
ceptance overnight. 


There are requirements of 
your business today which 
only rayon can fill. And to 
be sure that you are getting 
the new and finer rayon see 
that it is made by du Pont. 
Textile manufacturers of im- 
portance practically without 
exception are users of du 
Pont Super-Extra Rayon. 





Effects in color and line made 


July 28, 1928 





| 


Du Pont 
Super-Extra Yarnsare 
truly multi-filament 


Filaments 





RN 


R ct q 
£C. us. pat. OFF! 30 


40 


Du Pont 
Super-Extra Rayon |: : 


80 





DU PONT CHEMICAL CONTROL ASSURES DU PONT QUALITY 
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New Rayon Exhibit at Atlantic 
City 

Another of the series of rayon dis- 
plays being shown to the midsummer 
throng at Atlantic City, through the 
medium of the Du Pont Products 
Exhibit on the Boardwalk was 
featured this week. It consisted of 
silk and rayon crepe, rayon satin and 
rayon printed designs, which were 
draped around the window in an at- 
tractive manner. The colors of the 
fabrics shown were gold, light blue 
and salmon. Dresses and wraps made 
of these fabrics were also on display. 
These include evening dresses in pond 
lily color rayon satin and nile green 
moire, a two-piece sports dress of 
novelty rayon in tones of blue and 
brown, and two summer evening 
warps in plain black and orchid. The 
dresses and warps were displayed both 
in the window and in the interior of 
the exhibit. The materials shown 
were made by the Haskell Silk Co. 

Officials of the Exhibit report that, 
ever since the fashion show which 
they put on at the close of the summer 
season last year, there has been an in- 
creasing interest in the various lines 
of rayon fabrics and specialties which 
they have been showing to the public. 
Among these were transparent velvet 
in plain colors and printed designs, 
brocaded velvet, hosiery, hand- 
tailored cravats, undergarments, bed- 
spreads, table cloths and napkins and 
various kinds of dress fabrics. 


Appointed Advertising Manager 
for Bemberg 


An announcement from the Ameri- 
can Bemberg Corp., indicates plans 
for the further expansion of this con- 
cern. Mark Byron, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager. Mr. 
Byron is favorably known in New 
York advertising circles, having been 
one of the executives of the advertis- 
ing department of the New York 
Times, where he was in charge of 
several classifications of display ad- 
vertising, 

With the early completion of its 
second unit of the manufacturing 
plant at Elizabethton, Tenn., the 
\merican Bemberg Corp. will double 
its production of yarn for the coming 
year and it is reported several publi- 
cations will be added to their con- 
sumer advertising schedule. 


Western Viscose Report 

The report issued by the Western 
Viscose Silk Mills, Ltd., which was es- 
tablished in 1925 and works a plant at 
Bristol, England shows establishment 
.ccount at £35,666 and development 
cccount at £42,734. The output is 
given as over II tons per week and 
the difficulties encountered proved to 
be more formidable than was antici- 
pated. No profit and loss account is 
presented. 


RAYON AND SILK YARNS 


British Celanese Position 





Report Proposes Plan for 
Providing New Capital 


HE long awaited report of British 

Celanese Ltd. for the year ending 
February 29, 1928, has now been pub- 
lished and full details are given of 
the proposed plan for dealing with 
the arrears of dividend on the pref- 
erence shares and for the provision 
of new capital. 

The trading profit for the year 
amounted to £1,643,212 as against 
£793,849 for the previous year. The 
net profit, after providing for debent- 
ure and bond interest and royalties 
and research expenditure, amounted 
to £864,888. This is applied as fol- 
lows: £57,265 in part commutation 
of the royalty agreements etc., £378,- 
260 to depreciation account, £127,500 
being half year’s dividend in the pref- 
erence shares paid on April 30, 1928, 
and £301,862 carried forward. 

During the year the company issued 


DOMESTIC RAYON 


£3,000,000 742% convertible second 
mortgage bonds and a portion of the 
proceeds was used in commutation of 
royalty agreements and in repayment 
of 6'%% second debentures. In 
January, 1928, 350,000 ordinary shares 
of 10/—each were issued at £3 per 
share, the premium on which was 
used to write off the expenses in con- 
nection with the mortgage bond issue, 
in writing off the adverse balance at 
profit and loss and in transferring to 
depreciation. 

The 27,200 shares of the common 
stock of the Celanese Corp. of 
America, to which the company be- 
came entitled under agreement dated 
April 7, 1922, and the 20,270 shares 
in the common stock of Canadian 
Celanese, Ltd., are not included in the 
balance sheet, though the market 
value of the holdings is substantial. 


PRICES 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


VISCOSE PROCESS 


Denier Filaments 
75 18 
80 30 

100 18 
100 40 
125 18 
125 50 
150 24 
150 36 
150 60 
170 24-27 
70 36 
170 60 
200 30 
200 80 
36 

40-44 

54-66 

66-72 

125 

126 


Second 


Qual. 


First 
Qual. 


ee 
im 
Ls 
ie 


70 1.25- 


et ed 


NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS 


Denier ee A 99 “ee B 9 


35 $3.50 $3.25 
50 15 50 
75 50 30 
100 15 .00 
110 .90 .80 
120 . 80 ae 


“¢ 


$1.55 


66a? “ec B 99 
125 $1.75 $1.65 
130 1.70 60 
140 1.60 50 
150 1.50 45 
160 1.45 40 
170 1.45 .40 


Denier 


CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS 


Denier 


Filaments 
30 
45 
60 
75 
90 


Price 
$2.40 
2.30 
2.25 
2.25 


Filaments 
112 
135 
180 
225 


Denier 


150 
180 
240 
300 


Denier 


170 
200 
300 
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The company has also exercised its 
right to subscribe for a further 5,754 
shares in the Celanese Corp. of 
America at a cost of £40,779. 

The following Directors were ap- 
pointed during the year and the names 
are submitted for confirmation. Sir 
William Alexander, A. Chester Beatty, 
G. H. Spilman, R. A. Murray, G. H. 
Whigham and M. Soller. 


Dividend Arrears 

In regard to the arrears of dividend 
on the 714% preference shares, which 
amounted as at April 30, 1928, to 
£1,487,500, the following proposals 
are made: 

(A) That the 4,250,000 714% 
cumulative participating preference 
shares of £1 each be converted into 
4,250,000 734% second participating 
cumulative preference shares of #1 
each carrying a full six months divi- 
dend payable on Oct. 31, 1928, and a 
participation restricted to a further 
214% dividend payable out of 25% 
of distributable profits remaining 
after payment of the fixed dividends 
on the first and second preference 
shares with 
case of the 714% 
default, &c. 

(B) As a solatium for the re- 
striction of the participating rights, 
the cancellation of the arrears and 
the restriction of the voting rights, 
1,416,667 ordinary 
with the existing ordinary shares 
are to be issued fully paid to the 
preference shareholders in the 
portion of one ordinary share for 
every three preference shares. 

In regard to the provision of 
further capital of which £3,000,000 is 
to be raised, it is proposed to 

(A) Create new 7% 
cumulative first preference shares of 
£1 each ranking immediately in front 


voting rights only in 


dividend being in 


shares ranking 


pro- 


3,500,000 


of the 744% preference shares and to 
issue forthwith such 
shares at par. 

(B) Create (in addition to the new 
ordinary shares required for issue to 
the preference sh2veholders) a further 
500,000 new ordinary shares and to 
issue forthwith 356,000 of such shares 
at £3 per share and to preserve to the 
preference shareholders, the ordinary 
shareholders and the second mortgage 
bondholders the right to subscribe for 
one of such ordinary shares for each 
12% ordinary shares held, the prefer- 
ence shareholders being treated as if 
they already held the ordinary shares 
to be issued to them under the scheme 
and the second mortgage bondholders 
being treated as if they had exercised 
the right of conversion reserved to 
them by their bonds. Part of the 
premium of £2-10-0 per share will 
be used to pay up the 1,416,667 ordin- 
ary shares to be issued to the perfer- 
ence shareholders. 

In the balance sheet, property and 
plant figures at £5,062,752 against 
£3,889,549. Stocks are £811,458 
against £403,239, cash £2,480,838 
against £515,494. 


2,000,000 of 
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* RAYON * 


Cops—Cones—Spools 


WILDT & CO., L™: 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 


WE BUY 


KNITTED FABRICS 


ALL KINDS 


Prompt—Efficient—Reliable 


BERGER RA’YARN Co. 


57 East 11th Street ere 
New York 2376 


icine inttinesinietinennineceindnniitiiiiammaiiilal 


CHATILLON 5ranp RAYON ||. 








IN LARGE QUANTITIES 


Cable Address—Wildt. Leicester 
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_ OSCAR HEINEMAN CORPORATION 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 


Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings. iT 


RAW & THROWN SILK 


QUUNLUUENIUONNYGNNLUOEOLUOOELUCNNLUNEU)EOENLEbEU ENT 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD ane WASHTENAW AVENUES 


ASK tor samples and quotation. 


CHICAGO 


Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 
59 Pearl St. ASI AM Whitehall 8572-8389 
New York INC. 
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NOTTINGHAM CURD 
TALLOW CHIP SOAP 
POTASH FIG SOAPS 
for Woolens and Worsteds made with 
Red Oil Olive Oil 
xX NY: NX: Flake Soaps 


SAK 


SNS 








NATURAL and CONVERTED 


6 West IS” Street New Yoth Olive SOAP 


Soap Powder 


For Mill Floors 
Established 1860. Incorporated 1905 LET US SUPPLY YOU 



















J & Levick Sts., Lawndale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Telephone: Murray Hill 7866 | Where the “BEST BANDS”’ are made 


Regular Production, Standard Quality || | Lawndale | CARD TWISTER ; 
ayon Uniformity in Finished Product Band oat tee pl 
E. W. DUTTON, Inc. 
Waste 25 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City Works ome SPINNING 
| Cable Address: DUTING, N. Y. | 
enema ene 



















MONARCH SILK CO || ‘Cone RAYON WARPS  xanipl 
. — On Your Own Beams Multip c 
aoe om Plain Twists 
Hosiery Tram and Combination Yarns Skeins VIS TEX MILLS, INC. Novelty Twists 


Bobbins Howard & Huntingdon Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dyed or Natural 
Sized 


1424 NO. HOWARD ST.., PHILADELPHIA 


BECK YARNCO. RAYON 


FAST COLORS ee 
RELIABLE SERVICE 200 Greene St., New York 





Dresser Spools 
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Rayon and Silk Yarns—Continued 


Thrown Silk Spotty 


Hosiery Trade Still Best Source of 
Business 

The thrown silk market is spotty. 
Some business is coming in from the 
broadsilk trade and throwsters have 
hopes of a more steady business than 
in the past few months as the silk 
weaves now should be covering for 
their fall and winter business. 

The hosiery trade continues to be 
the most steady source of business to 
throwsters, especially in the better 
types of full fashioned which calls for 
the higher grades of silk and which 
is not as plentiful on the market at 
present as might be. In a great many 
cases throwsters have had consider- 
able trouble with very low quality 
silk, causing a high percentage of re- 
jections, and all are anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of the new season silk 
which it is hoped and expected will 
test much higher. 

Prices are in most cases unchanged 
since the week-end and are quoted as 
an average from the leading throw- 


sters: 
(60 day basis) 
Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins. $6.35 


Japan tram, 3 & 4 thd. in skeins......... 5.45 
Japan tram, 5 thd. Om COMeS.......... cesses. 5.35 
Japan crepe, 2 thd. grand XX on bobbins.. 6.50 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins.... 6.15 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins....... 5.95 
Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns 14/16 on bobbins 5.10 
Tussah tram, 3 em@ OF COMB... ...ccsesccccess 2.65 
SPECIAL HOSIERY TRAMS 
Hosiery tram, 3 & 4 thd. Japan XXX unas eae 
Hosiery, tram, 5 thd. Japan XX. ena 
Hosiery tram, sp. crack...... asiene ss cake eee 
Hosiery tram, Crack ..ce0..cces0s Wevevkuees - 5.85 
BEORIOEY GME, TR. caps cnaseeisegecsctccacss 5. See 
Hosiery tram, Beat X............0050- : .. 5.35 


Spun Silk Trade Hopeful 


Expect Results from New Com- 
bination Yarns 

If there is any business at all to be 
obtained in the spun silk market, spin- 
ners are doing everything possible to 
attract it. Now that worsteds and 
woolens have opened up for the new 
season, an appreciable amount of busi- 
ness should be received from that in- 
dustry. 





New combinations being shown 
should prove of interest to the hosiery 
trade as well as weavers of mixed 
goods and although the market has 
been dormant for a lengthy period, ex- 
pectations are that interest will soon 
be manifested. 


Prices are about the same as have 
existed for the past month and are 
quoted in this instance net: 


a Bi csestinencseue’ $4.20 a ee sees $4.40 
MP Rcsseccceyerscua. Sele 


Raw Silk Trading Light 


Little Change in Prices from Last 
Week 

Trading has been light in the prim- 
ary raw silk market so far this week 
and the local market remains firm. 
On the average local buyers are hold- 
ing off for further price developments 
and one would not dare to prophesy 
in just which direction this develop- 
ment would sway for the possibilities 








for a further low are as probable as 
an increase. 


Prices quoted are very similar to a 
week ago and do not vary greatly 
among the different importing houses. 


(60 day basis) 

Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15..... . $5.25 
Japan filature, sp. crack, 13/15........... 5.00 
Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15............ 4 
Japan filature, XX, 13/15 Fexewus Roewex ' 
Japan filature, best X, 13/15.......... 2 4 
Japan Stature, KX, IB/1G...ccrccccsvescs 4 
Canton filature, new style, 14/16.. 4 
Canton filature, new style, 20/22...... e 

Tussah filature, 8 cocoon ~~ ste y 2.1 


Rayon Notes From Britain 


(Special to TEXTILE WORLD) 


A large block of shares in the re- 
cently formed Kirklees, Ltd., has been 
purchased by the Oceana Consolidated 
Co. This is one of the firms con- 
trolled by the Rock Investment Co., 
and is interested otherwise in South 
African gold investments. Share- 
holders in John Hetherington and 
Sons, Ltd., another Rock Investment 
concern, have also een offered the 
right to subscribe to Kirklees shares 
at special levels. 

Hct. 

3rief particulars have been  pub- 
lished of the New G. and S. Pro- 
cesses Syndicate, Ltd., which has been 
formed with a capital of £20,000 to 
exploit the uses of a “certain chemical 
compound” in connection with the 
manufacture of safety glass, rayon, 
varnishes, plants and other commodi- 
ties. The vendor of the process, of 
which no details are given, is Henry 
Field of Brockley Kent. The direc- 
tors of the company are Col. Sir G. L. 
Courthope M.P.; Lt.-Col M. M. 
Haldane; and J. H. Nicholson. 


*x* * * 


The principal changes in the more 
important rayon shares on the London 
Market are as follows: 


July9 June25 Junell” Par 


Branston Ordy..... 24/3 24/6 22/6 ¥ 20/- 
Branston Defd..... 15/6 15/- 17/9 fF 4/- 
Brit. Acetate Ordy.. 10/9 6/6 1/3 20/- 
(15/-pd) (10/-pd)" (5/-pd)~ 

Brit. Acetate Defd. 6/3 4/6 6/1- FF 1/- 
Brit. Cel. Ordy..... £334 £4-2-6 £4-17-6 10/- 
Brit. Cel. Prefs..... 43/9 42/9 ' 42/3 20/- 
Brit. Cel. 714% Bds. £109 £110 £113 £100 
Brit. Enka Ordy.... £2-13-9 £2-17-6 £3 20/- 
Can. Cel. Com..... £12 £12 £124 : 
Courtaulds Ordy £446 £4% £4-13-9 20/- 
Glanzstoff Bearer 

Bonds...... £6% £634 £7-3-9 Mks 20} 
Cel. Corp. Amer. 

Common. . . £1644 £1534 ee SC Ghee 
Cel. Corp. Amer. 

Prefs .... £2915 £30 £31 £100 
Snia Viscosa....... 34/3 35/- 38/- L 120 


* * . 


A new plant has been reported as 
likely to be built at Kendal and it is 
said that the cuprammonium process 
will be employed. 


Vistex Adds Rayon Warping 
Equipment 

Vistex Mills, Inc., announce the in- 
stallation of modern rayon warping 
equipment, also the addition of fancy 
rayon twisting machines, completing 
their facilities for general rayon con- 
verting service. The plant is now 
under the direction of Walter M. 
Dyson, formerly of Clifton Yarn 
Mills, Clifton Heights, Pa. 
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SuNFAST DYE. 


or Pere, 


%, 





Co-ordination 


HE Co-ordination 

of each individual 

process in the Atlas 

Dye Works and the 

/ co-operation of each 

individual in its per- 

sonnel guarantee per- 

fection in the final 
product. 





The result of such co- 
ordination is a guar- 
antee that yarns dyed 
by the “Atlas Special 
Process’ are both sun- 
fast and tubfast. 


‘*GUARANTEED SUNFAST 


DYEING”’ 
ON 


RAYON 


C2QOTo 


ATLAS DYE WorRKS 


Torresdale Ave. & Womrath St. 
Frankford, Phila., Pa. 
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FLETCHER 


EXTRACTORS _ | 





Fletcher Whirlwind Extractor 


Starting, coasting and 





stopping all controlled 
from a single lever is 
only one of the time 
saving features of this 
Fletcher Extractor. 
May we give you more 
information ? 


—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
CATALOG——— 


Frercner Works | 
Incorporated | 


Formerly Schaum & Uhlinger 
Glenwood Ave. and Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





IMMEDIATE — 
FROM STOC 


Bars, Shapes, Kearney Rails, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, 
Nails, Tubes, Boiler Fittings, 
Steel for Concrete Reinforcing, 
Tool Steel, Alloy Steel, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Babbitt 
Metal, Small Tools, Machine 
Tools, etc. 

Write for the Ryerson Journal 
and Stock List—the “key” to 
Immediate Steel. 


JosePH T. Rverson & Son inc 


ago, Milwaukee St. Louis, 
Cineinmats, parce. ani oneland. But- 
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NOUVELLE SOCIETE DE CONSTRUCTION 
Formerly Nl) SCHLUMBERGER « ce 


GUEBWILLER, FRANCE 
Established in 1808 


Specialists in the 
manufacture of 


COMBING, DRAWING & 
SPINNING MACHINES 


for Cotton, Worsted 
and Silk Waste 


FRENCH SYSTEM 


-EAVENSON & LEVERING CO. 


Scouring (WOOL 


Carbonizing{ © |(NOILS 


Depainting of Wool and Noils a Special Feature of our Business 


of 


Philadelphia and 


CAMDEN, 


eading Railway Sidings 


NEW JERSEY 








a 


WOOL CARBONIZING 


Sulphuric Acid and Chloride of Aluminum Processes 
Also Wool, Noils and Waste 
Sorted, Scoured and Carbonized 
GILET CARBONIZING CO., INC. 
James TON Pres., Treas. and Mer. 
OWELL, MASS. 


Experience = 30 Years in Verviers (Belgium) 
and in the U. S. A. t your service. 





EDGAR A. MURRAY’S MOTH DOOM sprayed directly on Wool, 
Yarns, Finished Cloth, Rugs, etc., not only destroys all worms 
and larvae, but leaves a preventive against future attack. 


Will not stain the finest fabric. | 
Guaranteed ABSOLUTELY. | 


NO RIDDANCE — NO PAY 
For full particulars apply to 


HAINSWORTH SUPPLY COMPANY 
2411 N. 6th St., Phila., Pa. RAT DOOM 


| 





Actual Size 


| 
| Line at Side 
| 


ROACH DOOM 














AT last 4 9 
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W.J. Westaway Co. 


LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Textile Engineers 


We design, supervise con- 
struction and completely 
equip mills for any textile 
process. 


Textile 


and 
Knitting 
Mill Machinery 


Hamilton Office: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Demonstrating Department: 
THE WESTAWAY BLDG., 
Main and McNab Sts. 


Montreal Office: 
M. L. C. Building 





Card Stamping 
and Repeating 


FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


Repeating for ao Overs for 
Fine and French Index 


Walter W. Hodgson, Inc. 


S. W. cor-Lawrence and Clearfield Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 


FOR roy WORKS 
a roe AND 
TON MILLS, 
‘BLEACHERIES, 


Cloth Folder 
Send for Circular 


and Measurer Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL 54% Hermon S8t. 
Worcester Mass. 


Elliot 


FRANKEL BROS. & CO. 
42-48 Commercial St., Rochester, N. Y. 
OUR SPECIALTY: We grade new 
woolen clippings ready for the 
picker. Write for samples and prices. 

Correspondence solicited. 









GORDON BROTHERS, INC. 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


ReworkedWool,WoolWaste 


Custom Carbonizing by Dry Process 





Graders o 
WOOLEN RAGS 
Manufacturers of 
REWORKED WOOL 

CHELSEA, MASS. 







M. SALTER & SONS 
















































see 
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~ WOOL AND SUBSTITUTE 





Waste and Reworked 
Wool Quiet and Firm 





A Fair Demand for Heavyweight 
Goods Although Market is in 
Between-Seasons Position 


BOSTON.—Although this is norm- 
ally a between-seasons period in re- 
worked wools and ‘wastes a fair 
amount of business is being placed 
every week by manufacturers for 
materials to be used in duplicate 
heavyweight lines and it is possible 
that the volume of sales would be 
larger if dealers were willing to grant 
price concessions. The majority of 
the latter, however, take the position 
that the slight concessions that are 
possible would not stimulate business, 
and that stocks of desirable lines are 
so small and replacement costs so 
high that concessions that would look 
attractive under current conditions 
would be impossible. 


In reworked wools light merinos 
and knit stocks in both coarse and fine 
qualities continue fairly active; the 
darker colors in fine and medium 
qualities are considerably more active 
than they were earlier in the season 
and there has been a co-incident hard- 
ening of prices of the latter. The 
comparative scarcity and high price of 
knits tends to help the demand for 
serges and worsteds, both light, blue 
and dark skirted worsteds having a 
fair movement in some quarters. 


There has been no eutstanding feat- 
ure of the wool waste market, al- 
though coarse colored card wastes 
have been rather more active where 
available at around 9c a pound. Such 
stock is always taken more or less 
freely by the blanket mills and the 
latter have been the buyers recently. 
Rather more interest has been shown 
recently in fine colored thread waste 
than in white threads; fine colored 
worsteds in comparatively light shades 
selling at 42 to 45c and fine colored 
woolens at around 28c. Fine white 
worsted thread waste is steady in 
price within a range of go to 95c and 

2 bloods at 82 to 85c, while for aver- 


ge 14 bloods the range is from 63 to 
65. 


New French Rayon Plant Prob- 
ably Acetate 
he company 
ince with a 
nes by 


recently formed in 
capital of 25,000,000 
Bozel-Maletra and La 
mza groups is to be known as La 
etyl Francaise and it may be pre- 
imed that the acetate process will be 
mployed from the known fact that 
nza are associating themselves 
with the Dutch Enka Co. in the de- 
velopment of the Zdanowich patents 
in Switzerland. The plant will, it is 
understood, be near Compiegne. 


: 
the 


Gradual Improvement in Wool 





Sales 


Boston. 

A GRADUAL improvement in the 

market on Summer Street is 
noted in various sections of the trade, 
but many brokers and small dealers 
still decry the paucity of sales. Ona 
few favored lines, the mills during 
the past ten days have been sampling 
more freely and occasionally took a 
fair weight out of the market. The 
finer domestic wools are the principal 
lines attracting attention at the 
moment. Repeat business on heavy- 
weights seems slow and the medium 
wools, consequently, are not an issue. 
Mills are showing their lightweight 
lines which require the finer grades of 
wool and the bargaining between 
dealers and mill buyers has shifted 
from the medium to the fine grades. 


Buyers are interested mostly in 
securing data on the various offerings 
of wool on the market. Sampling 
orders of a few bags on the fine and 
YZ blood grades have received a wide 
distribution and dealers feel hopeful 
that some of these small orders will, 
in the near future, result in business. 














Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 











Pine Geigine ..cccccccocces 49 —650 
Fine clothing ............39 —40 
3 Seer ee 
ao alelwa e000 000. ce. ane 
BEY OE. Wire biaecamies wieie'e'e 9 55 —56 
California 
(Scoured Basis) 

Northern, 12 m0....s.cccece 1.15—1.20 
Southern, 12 mo..... .97—1.00 
Texas 
(Scoured Basis) 

Ie 12 M0 i ac sew ccccnscere 1.18—1.20 
BOS BW iesicicccc cetess 1.10—1.12 


Pulled—Eastern 
S Seoured Basis) 


sewer eeetae 
eee ee ee 


Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 





















Wool and Substitute Quotations 


(Corrected at close < business on Wednesday) 


OL 


Not Impressive but Buyers 
Interested in Feeling Out 


Market 


Interest in the market is inclined to 
center on the wools grown in the far 
West, although some business in fair 
quantities has been done on the finer 
fleeces. Sales in bulk, however, are 
scattered and the market does not have 
much snap to it with all the better 
feeling that is expressed around 
through the trade. 

Business in fleeces has been con- 
fined chiefly to the Fine Ohio Delaine 
and Ohio % blood lines. The bulk of 
the fine Ohio Delaines moved at 48c 
and 49c, in the grease, with an oc- 
casional small lot of extra choice wool 
changing hands at a half dollar. Ohio 
4 blood combing is worth a half dol- 
lar and a sale of 100,000 pounds at 
this figure was recently negotiated. 
Dealers are asking a cent higher and 
on small lots a fraction of a cent above 
has been obtained for choice 
staple, light shrinking, uniform lots. 


Medium Fleeces Neglected 
The medium grades of fleece wools 
have been rather neglected of late. 
Quotations have been fairly steady, 


50c 


however, because dealers did not see 


Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) 
Turkey Valr AVOTAGS. ovccccceces 47—52 
Cape Firsts 


Foreign Clothing and Combing 


(In Bond) 
Scoured Basis— 
Canadian: 
Alberta F & F medium....1.10—1.12 
Cap 
Super 12 months...... 1.08—1.10 
Super 10-12 months... .1.02—1.05 
Australian : 
SA ere 1.15—1.18 
648 ell >. &.aainlaeee tags 1.02—1.05 
eee ee .92 
Grease Basis— 

Montevideo : 
EN ag ak. oigo'.e cé-preanoe ea ee 54—55 
SUNN ar chelate S:0iis' Wi Wie @:05 wie Gk aes 'g 6 arc 
50s 


Foreign Carpet 
(Grease Basis in Bond) 


China: Combing No. 1........25—2 
Renee GO ocscscscvesecs 1.17—1.22 China Fillin a. ceo kc an 
Do. My DIG... eeeeeeeeeee 1.12—1.15 Szechuen onvt etvebewenedees 23—24 
Fine & fine medium........ Bie eee OU cian sake uses soe c6-¥s 24—25 
% DIOO «.-eeeesesereeees 1.07—1.10 Scotch Black Face..............25—26 
% blood ...... cttseseees, -98-—1.02 Bast India: Kandahar ....::::87—89 
Mohair—Domestic RE aie wncGk sage scnk's xpie-deua 40—44 
on ER fe, ae eee 43—48 
Best combing ................8)-—88 Aleppo ...... (eteawenaekteleken 86—37 
SUBSTITUTES 
Wool Waste Old Woolen Rags 
Lap— (Graded for Mfrs.) 
Pee WO, . sce Cia ercee 1.27—1.30 Merinos— 
eS ae ere 1.00—1.05 COE HOE “o5 cas cawswsis 7 —8 
Thread White Worsted— Fine dark .........++.-. = <a oe 
WEBB a cu sas-cscsce eeeeee -98— .95 . Fine light .............. 15 —16 
OEE go0ccnnceeccces -88— .87 Serges— 
‘ e CeCeeeeeeeesessesece 
etek dikieas Wacsed Red vite ete seen teen eens 15 —16 
Fine Two-ply......+2+... 42— .45 30 ad a 
% blood, Two-ply in! Sane” ip ea” AMEE Da ha ade ona 16 —17 
a blood. Two-ply -35— .37 EME MOOGE. SB ovcccesieees 22 —23 
% blood, Two-ply........ -28— .32 worsteds— 
Cara— Sse vubdkaws cance 7™%4— 8 
e white seeereeerenee .53— .57 Blue Coesereceesecseces mm 
coecscocce -85— .87 SE oe So diasite kh we v ew bans 9%—10 








fit to accept the bids that were offered. 
Dealers would like to move their 
medium fleeces a little more rapidly 
than they are doing, but to push sales 
now would mean, almost to a 
tainty, lower prices than are currently 
quoted. Generally speaking, dealers 
do not see any occasion for weakening 
in quotations now and accordingly, 
they are sitting tight hoping repeats 
on heavyweights will absorb their 
stocks at profitable prices. 


Wools from the Territory and far 
western sections of the country hold 
the center of the current interest. 
Combing staple of the short to the 
average length on the fine and % 
blood qualities constitutes the big 
issue on the market. The ™% blood 
wools particularly 


Cet- 


are considered the 
strongest on the market today, both 
in the matter of activity and with re- 
spect to relative price levels. Mon- 
tana and Wyoming wools are coming 
in, but not much trading on them has 
been done. The early shipments of 
these lines are probably covered by 
orders that were taken before shear- 
ing and the first wools graded will, 
therefore, be required in making de- 
liveries. 

The position of half blood 
wool appears justified by the avail- 
able statistics on consumption. Ac- 
cording to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce Wool Consump- 
tion figures, the data for the year 
through May, compared with last year 
during the corresponding period, are 
as follows: 


strong 


1928 1927 
Pounds Pounds 
domestic. 16,776,000 
foreign. 1, 834,000 
domestic. 5,857,000 
foreign.. 314, 000 


WORT iisnc cocvessas 24, 


% blood, 
% blood, 
% blood, 
ty blood, 


combing, 
combing, 
clothing, 
clothing, 





Grand 782, 000 


21,565,000 


These figures indicate domestic 
combing, 2 blood wool, to hold a 
peculiarly strong position in the mar- 
ket, this line having gained about 
55% in volume consumed this year 
through May over the similar period 
of 1927. The gain in the volume of 
all descriptions of half blood wools, 
including domestic and foreign comb- 
ing and clothing consumed this year 
through May amounted to about 15% 
of the consumption for the first five 
months of 1927. 


In view of the statistical position 
of % blood wool, any easing in values 
does not appear in order, especially on 
the eve of the lightweight season on 


goods. Domestic combing ™% blood 
consumption in May was 3,283,000 


pounds as against 2,801,000 pounds in 
April. This compares very favorably 
with last year when the consumption 
was 1,824,000 pounds in May and 1,- 
227,000 pounds in April. While the 
rate of increase of May figures over 
April this year was not quite as large 
as last year, the rate of consumption 
in 1928 for these two months was 
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‘Lhis 


is no news 
tO your 
Salesmen! 











HEY know there is growing demand for fabrics 

that are mothproofed. Women want their mohair 
furniture, their rugs and their woolens protected from 
the pests that work such ruin. 















Points Out the Loom | 
that Lags 


And your salesmen will tell you that this demand for 
moth protection can be turned into an important sales 
point—an important sales point for the lines that are 
mothproofed with Larvex. 


} 






















Larvex is the one nationally known, nationally adver- 
tised moth preventive. It is the moth preventive that 
is guaranteed by Good Housekeeping magazine. It 
is the one moth preventive that is sold to hundreds of 
thousands of housewives to use at home. So women 
know Larvex and what it does. “This is mothproofed 
with Larvex” is a familiar, trusted phrase that often 
swings the sale—and dealers appreciate this selling 
help. 


Pick out the loom that’s running short-time, and point it 
out to the weaver. Pick it out by the record of picks— 
on the dial of a Veeder-Root Pick Counter. 
















Perhaps a loom that should make 130 picks per minute 
is showing but 32'/) per minute. That shows it is going 
but 25% of the running-time. Then it’s time your over- 


seer stepped in and stepped-up the pace of the weaver. 

















You need no additional equipment to mothproof with 
Larvex. It is applied in the dye kettles. Its action 
is positive. Its application is easily controlled and, 
therefore, always uniform, which is a point of appeal 
to chemists. 


Make it easy for your overseer to check-up each loom 





each day. So he can compare results from all sections 







of looms. Then if results are poor in one section, he 


can go to that section and locate the looms that lag. 








No other way of watching production gives you such 










May we send you some interesting technical informa- 
tion as well as data, which goes into the remarkably 
low cost of Larvex treatment? Newport Chemical 
Works, Dept. D-8, Passaic, New Jersey. 


accurate pointers on output as Veeder-Root Pick 


Counters give you automatically. 









Veeder-Root Textile Counters can be applied to every 










* 


LARVEX 


Mothproofs everything made of wool 


©1928, The Larvex Corp. 


you to solve any production-problem or labor-problem. 


| 
machine and work-situation in a mill. ‘They will help | 
Write for Textile Counter booklet T-1, or ask to try 


one of the Counters. 







See cdiso 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


| LEAKL- ROO ]/NCORPORATED 
| HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Wool—Continued 


nearly double the 1927 consumption 
for the same periods, and conseq- 
uently, the available supply of domes- 
tic combing % blood wool is being re- 
duced at a much greater rate. This 
situation together with the prospects 
of cheaper wools from abroad appar- 
ently eliminated by the strength shown 
at the last London sales, the outlook 
for domestic ¥% blood combing wools 
appears particularly promising. 
Boston Wool Receipts 
Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at 
Philadelphia and New York, for the 
week ended July 21, based upon data 
compiled by the Market News Service 
of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Department of Agriculture, are as 








follows: 
Week 
Ended 
July 21 1928 927 
Domest 10,851, 000 139, 819, 000 138, 773, 000 
Foreign 1,021, 000 68, 638, 000 85, 902, 000 
Total 11, 872, 000 208, 457, 000 224, 675, 001 
IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 
Boston 1,021,000 68, 638, 000 85,902, 000 
Philadelphia . 1, 259, 000 39, 925, 004 43,479, 000 
New York 2,617, 000 41, 309, 000 35, 626, 000 
Total ...... », 007, 000 


4,897,000 149,872,000 165 


Larger Sales Encouraging 


More Wool Moving—Price Out- 
look Firmer 
PHILADELPHIA.—An increased 
weight of wool moving to mills this 
week causes dealers to take a more 
cheerful view of the outlook for sus- 
tained prices and more activity. With 
the somewhat heavier selling there is 
developing a more general inquiry 
from manufacturers, who are begin- 
ning to show a disposition to trade, 
although usually looking for reces- 
sions from ruling asking prices. Not- 
withstanding trustworthy reports of 
sales of substantial quantities of fleece 
and pulled wools, the market is very 
quiet, and it is the impression buyers 
have been able to pick up some bar- 
gains at a comfortable shading. Yet 
there is a trend to a greater degree of 
firmness, and it looks as if any mate- 
rial spurt were to be witnessed, prices 
might be moved up a cent or two. 
Quotations still are nominal, and in 
buyer’s favor, and although medium 
wools are believed to be in scant sup- 
ply for immediate deliveries, dealers 
find it difficult to improve on their 
asking prices. Reports from the 
country are conflicting and varying 
views are expressed as what they 
might indicate. One of the older 
houses states that Ohio quarter and 
three-eighths in the hands of a coun- 
try operator is offered for 49c deliv- 
ered, cash basis. On the other hand, 
like grades, also of Ohio, are said to 
have been sold in Philadelphia, regu- 
lar terms, for 54c. The range for 
quarters is given as 53 to 54 cents 
With three-eighths a cent more. 
Pennsylvania quarter and _three- 
eighths was delivered to a mill this 
week at 51c, which appears to be 
more nearly in line with manufactur- 
ers’ notions of clean basis value, vary- 
ing from g5c to $1.00, for domestic 
quarter. Semi-bright is held for 48c. 
Burry was sold for 47c for a small 


lot; 50c was declined by a Front street 
house for half blood. 

Some interests believe that if prices 
for fleeces on the fine side could be 
marked down by around two cents 
without causing a shock for manufac- 
turers and the trade at large, sales 
would be showing an increase, but no 
one seems willing to try the experi- 
ment, the common opinion prevailing 
that current values can be sustained 
and will be more readily obtainable in 
the fall months. 

One fleece house reports sales for 
the current week aggregating 135,000 
lbs. of combing, mainly half blood and 
fine, at prices that are not disclosed, 
but said by the seller to represent no 
shading [ 
weeks. 


from quotations of recent 
The same establishment moved 
around 18,000 lbs. of fine clothing to 
a mill. this dealer, 


manufacturers using given lines from 


According to 


the same section year after year are 
buying steadily for present needs and 
doing some anticipating. He sees no 
reason for fear of declines in either 
fine or medium wools from their re- 
spective sections, and looks for fine 
delaine to still command 49 to 50 
cents. A sale at the latter figure is 
reported having 
weeks ago. 
Limited Territory Sales 
Very little territory wool is being 
sold, it is stated by dealers, who at- 
tribute the light sales to the fact there 
had been rather free selling of con- 
tracts. Quarter blood clean basis is 
quoted around a dollar and $1.10 is 
given as the ruling quotation on half 
blood and fine, strictly staple fine be- 
ing held for $1.15 For 12-months 
Texas $1.15-8 is asked, and for 10 to 
12 months, $1.10. Sales of Texas 
wools are of negligible amounts. 
Noils Continue Dull 
Noils continue groggy, with some 
little business passing in fine. 


been made a few 


There 
are indications of rather large sup- 
plies of high quarter blood from do- 
mestic wool, and demand lagging. 
Holdings of three eighths and low 
quarter probably are not so heavy, but 
medium grades are about as stagnant 
as they well could be, leaving to con- 
jecture how much might be obtained 
in the event of a buyer offering to 
trade. Sellers say it is useless to sub- 
mit offerings in the hope of consum- 
mating a sale, that when buyers want 
noils they come into the market, and 
when they do not, they stay away and 
will not listen to quotations. 
Carpet Wools Unchanged 
Carpet yarn spinners are repre- 
sented as at sea as to their prospective 
requirements, and what little wool they 
are buying is for immediate use. 
Sellers report no change in prices and 
no improvement in demand, while ex- 
pressing the opinion that in both the 
weaving and spinning trades there is 
developing a more buoyant feeling. 
In the circumstance, the markets here 
are being sustained only by high prices 
in the primary fields, notably in 
Persia and Syria, where the declines 
which manufacturers had looked 
did not materialize. 


for 
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Motors . - 72 


with push-b 


L 


at lower|cos 








Up to 30 HP. 


You can start Type AL Reliance Motors up to 30 h.p. with the simplest 
and lowest-cost push-button starters. You have the advantages of auto- 


matic control for the paid for ordinary and 
compensators, 


same money 


motors 


Time is saved in starting because push-buttons are placed where they 
are always handy. Money is saved on maintenance by eliminating com- 
pensator. The automatic starters require little attention 


and few 
replacements. 


Get Bulletin 1093 for details of Reliance Across-the-Line Motors. 
RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING 


1060 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


co. 





Branches: Boston, New York, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Birmingham, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis 
with Ball Bearings 





“THE THREE MUSKETEERS” 


Produce in Your Goods 
THE FINISH THAT COUNTS 


FULLITIN for perfect Fulling 
SCOUROLAN for perfect Scouring 
EBCOMULSION for perfect Handle 


FULLITIN—differs from any other fulling com 
pound on the market, in looks, in make up, in action 
It eliminates the usual fulling troubles, such as mill 
wrinkles, stuck places, whiplashes, chafing. It simply 


absorbs any kind of oil used to lubricate the stock, 
even mineral oil. 


SCOUROLAN—Amalgamates with the lather in the 
washer and searches out the oil and oil spots, the 
grease and dirt the soap would fail to lift, making 
for spotless goods, bright, clean, lustrous, fit for the 
dyehouse. 

EBCOMULSION—for wool, worsted and cotton, 
woven or knit fabrics—improves the quality of the 
fabric by giving it that soft kind handle so sought 


after. It imparts to all*colors more body and bloom 
and increases tensile strength. 


Let the Three Musketeers work for you 


A mt 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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NATIONAL SULFUR BORDEAUX 2R CONC. 


N improved type of Sulfur Bor- | 
deaux, possessing a shade somewhat | 
redder and brighter than National feed 
Sulfur Bordeaux R or any Sulfur 
Bordeaux now on the market. 


Readily soluble with one and one-half 

times as much sodium sulfide conc. as | 
of dyestuff; and may be used alone or in | 
combination for the production of a 

wide range of shades in all types of 

machines. This new dye is particularly 

valuable in producing cutch, mahogany, 

and other red-brown tones on cotton in 

all stages of manufacture. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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New Pontamine Fast Blue 

The Dyestuffs Department of E 
lu Pont de Nemours & Co. is seat 
on the market a new color, Pontamine 
last Blue 8GL, for which a patent has 
heen applied. The announcement 
states : 

“This new product is a very green- 
ish blue of very good fastness to 
light, and, in addition, becomes only 
slightly greener and duller under arti- 
ficial light, which is of particular ad- 
vantage as various other products of 
similar shade go very much duller, 
the original shade being practically 
destroyed. 

“Pontamine Fast Blue 8GL has 
good general fastness and can be used 
on all types of cotton goods both as a 
self shade and in combination, and be- 
cause of its good working qualities can 
be satisfactorily dyed on all types of 
machines, including the Franklin, the 
Chattanooga, the padder and the jig. 

“Silk and wool in union materials 
when speck dyed are left unstained; 
when union dyed the animal fibers are 
very much weaker than the cotton. 
Rayon is dyed very much weaker than 
the cotton. Celanese threads:are left 
unstained. 

“Pontamine Fast Blue 8GL _ pro- 
duces on pure silk attractive greenish 
shades of blue having very good fast- 
to water, perspiration, spotting, 
scrooping, ete., and good resistance to 
soaping at 120°F. It discharges to a 
pure white on cotton 


ness 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICA 


, German Chemical Exports Increase 





Higher Priced Dyes Show Gain— 
China and Japan Reduce Takings 


XPORTS of chemicals and allied 

products from Germany amounted 
to 361,200,000 marks ($85,965,000) 
and imports to 123,800,000 marks 
($29,500,000) in the first quarter of 
1928—a decided increase over the 
values for the corresponding period 
of 1927 in both outward and inward 
trade. During this quarter, how- 
ever, exports on reparations account 
are included, which in preceding 
years were excluded. 


German exports of chemicals far 
surpassed those of the nearest com- 
petitors, exceeding the value of 
United States shipments by 90%, or 


$41,000,000, and the United King- 
dom’s by $48,565,000. On the other 
hand, although the largest exporter, 


Germany was the smallest importer, 
receiving $30,900,000 less than the 
United States but only $800,000 under 
the United Kingdom. Even consider- 
ing that undoubtedly part of the large 


export trade represents goods for 
transshipment, and allowing for ex- 
ports on reparations account, Ger- 


many has increased its chemical ex- 
ports tremendously during the past 
two years. 


In the dye trade, which 
of outstanding interest to American 
manufacturers, exports of higher 
priced products were somewhat larger 
during the first quarter 
in 1927, indicative 
concentration 
exporters to r 
lost markets. 


is always 


ot 1928 than 
of a continued 
of efforts of German 
egain portions of their 


China and Japan reduced their pur- 
chases of German aniline dyes, taking 
2,024 and 413 tons, respectively, dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1928, while 
Czechoslovakia doubled its amount to 
885 and British India increased 
share to 1,172 tons. 

As the case with the United 
States, the Far East offers the best 
outlet for indigo, especially China, 
which is the dominant factor in the 
trade. During the quarter, 
of indigo Germany 
reached 2,318 metric tons, a decline 
of over one-third from the corre- 
sponding figure for the previous year, 
yet almost double the amounts shipped 
by the United States. British India, 
however, increased its purchases. 


its 


is 


exports 


from to China 


The following table shows the ex- 
ports of dyes by geographic regions 
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during 


the first quarter of 1928: 





German exports of dyes during the first quarter of 
1928 
Indigo and 
Aniline Alizarin indigo 
Country of destination dyes dyes carmine 
Metric Metric Metric 
tons tons tons 
Europe 4,195 299 280 
AGE aicccets a 3,673 598 3,268 
APries 2.005 aoe ween 42 ‘ 39 
United States eueeue 213 143 17 
Other America.. 437 8 10 
Countries not speci- 

NOE calncniseticncsede 15 54 67 
WME Whig cas tudeban 8,575 1,102 3,681 
Imports Show Gain 

Imports of chemicals and _ allied 
products into Germany, which in- 


creased 27% in weight, are especially 
interesting to American exporters of 


naval stores; sulphur; phosphate 
rock; borax; disinfectants; zinc 
oxide; creams, rouges, and other cos- 
metics; and talcum’ and _ toilet 


powders. 


Although some of the largest ship- 
ments from the United States te Ger- 
many are of tonnage materials, the 
United States supplied but 8% of 
Germany’s imports. These were 50,- 
000 metric tons of phosphate rock, 
30,200 of sulphur, 83 of aniline dyes, 
of 3,700 of turpentine, 
>o of zine oxide, and 70 of lacquers. 


10,800 rosin, 


Bemis Bros. Bag Co., Talladega, 


Ala. Work on the construction of the 
Talladega plant of the Bemis Bros. Bag 
Co. is well under way. 


Le 


Miscellaneous Chemicals Alkalies 
ay Sulp. com. - 3 S o : 2 3 (eat ag deg. 2%— 3% 
Pe Dee. aseees — By 3orax, Crys. ee 4— 5 
Alum, Ammonia Lmp.. $4— ra Potash, carbonate, 80- 
eae ee = ~=6—6 OD 
d § w ic, 7 1%— Ty 
i, WG opeccases 4%— 5 Soda Ash; 58% light.. 137° — 244” 
Bleach powder, per Contract, 100 Ib.. 1382 —1 55 
100 Ib. works...... 200 — 2 60 Bicarb, per 100 ibs. 190 — 2 25 
Blue Btone .osccsccce 5%— 6 Caustic, 76% per 
Calcium Arsenate .... 614— = OO ED. cnccccees 15 — 4 30 
Chlorine, Liq. Cylinders 5A— 9 Contract, 100 Ib 3830 —.... 
cone eDON ASE aie on ais Pm Sal. 100 Ib.....cee 9 — 1 00 
DODDOTES, TOM .accces —_— 
Cream of Tartar..... 27 — 28 Natural Dyes and Tannins 
Epsom Salts, 100 ib.. 175 —190 aii. cevetals - a i 
Formaldehyde Spot .. so =— 8 ae ns oe... Rca - 20 
Glauber Salts, 100 Ib. 7m —1 15 Gentian’ io”. cone —— a 
—— (C. P.) bbls. 13% — 15% Hematine, crystals ... 14— 18 
Yellow “Crude ee ie TEM on 15 Hypernie Ext.—51 deg. 11 — 15 
tive aa 937 oy Indigo—Madras ..... re 
ydrosulphite Conc... 23 — 25 Tine teen. ke 
Lead—Brown acetate. = i . i gy 
White (crystals) ... 13 — 14 mame ves": 14 is” 
Lime, acetate, 100 lb 3 50 —.... 0. rye ‘a wos es . 
Pee ents so— : sage — xtract 7 1% 
Chlorate crystals... — 2. pee, Does hese ss i - 
. Permangan, tech... 144— 16 Quereitron extract, 51 os ‘ 
Sodium acetate ..... dla— J? POO oa, & — 
Bichromate |. ...... 7 —. 1% Sumac _ dom., ref., 51% 6% 
yey aaa eehenggballioe ae —e "8% Extract, stainless .. - 10 — 11 
Phosphate F ; 4 ; Pe 30 4 * Tannic Acid, tech.... 3 — 40 
-russiate, yellow... 11%y— 12 we 
Sulphide, 60% fused 32 — 3% Dyestuffs and Intermediaries 
Tastee ee se 27 a 2% Alpha Napthylamine. . 32 — 34 
Tin—Cry stals . ae 335 — cae — Oll ...+---+- a8 = a8) ‘ 
sichloride, 50 eg... ° 5la— ..-- ee ae ee tS SS ™ — . 
_ Oxide, bbls. .... 0. lO Naphthol le 
ZANG DOSE 6 snus cen 9 — ii mane. 29 ade 24 
Acid Dimethylaniline ..... 30 — 32 
cids Metaphenylene Dia- 
\cetic, 28% per verge MIRE ....--ccceeee 84 —.... 
DD ceseeeracbnne's r 371%4— 3 62% Paranitraniline .::::: 52 — 53 
Citrie crystals ...60% 46 — 47 
Fermie, 20% pias RES a _ iz ; Oils and Soaps 
Lactic, 2 ee ‘ —_— 
Muriatic, 18 deg. per * Castor On, Ne. $.... 13 — 14% 
100 Ib. in tank cars 100 —.... Olive Oil, denatured, ee 
Nie a O48 deg. per _—— en a a ae 2s — 1 40 
own ee enon WOE weviceboxens a— ..-. 
OZER Sascus 11 — 12% Red Oil, lb.......... 9 — 10% 
cane deg. per 48 50 a Acid double oi 12% 
on in tank cars... f TT errr 2— 2% 
i error 388 — 89 wahey Red Oil, 50%. 9— i1 





Adhesive and Sizing Materials 
Albumen, blood  do- 
DE anciiavaeces 43, — 50 
Dextrine-Potato ...... s — 9 
Corn, bags 100 Ib... 4 82 — 5 02 
Gum, British, 100 soap 5 07 — 5 27 
Sago ee 44%— 54 
Starch, corn, 100 Ib. 402 — 4 22 
PORRIO ..cccescces 6 — 6% 
MT cGusurieeene 9 — 10 
NE a ea wae saw ele 6%— 10 
Tapioca flour ....... 3%— 54 
Coal Tar Dyes 
Direct Colors— 
Black (H-acid). 23 — 52 
Black Columbia FF. 50 — 60 
Blue, Perucnkeve 24 — 32 
Blue Sky, ordinary. 455 — 90 
Blue, 2 Gin cc seen 170 — 2 50 
Bee, 4 Ghiscvccces 160 —.... 
eee Sky, BP. occcs 60 — 1 20 
Blue, Fast RL..... 100 — .... 
Blue, Solamine .... 200 —.... 
Benzo Azurine 90 = 80 
i 40 — 60 
a 7 — 90 
Brown, Congo G... 3s — 
Brown, Congo R... SO —.... 
ee. ke aeceeees 60 — 90 
a: 6 — 90 
Orange, Congo eae 60 — ‘ 
Orange, Fast S..... 180 —.... 
Red, Past Picccacs s0 — 90 
mee, Congod .secrx 40 — 50 
Benzo Purpurine, 4 
BM se¢esweneaus'e 40 — 60 
B enzo Purpurine, 10 
al a scer ata adv 125 —1 50 
Seariet, SDR eo scinane 150 —.. 
Scarlet, 4 BS...... 145 —.. 
Searlet, 8 BS...... 125 — .. 
Scarlet, Diamine B.. 165 —.... 
tee ik a shie-aw-« 110 —41 20 
Yellow chrysophenine 50 — 1 50 
Yellow, Stillbene 90 — 95 
Developing 5 Colors— 
Black, BH ....... 40 — 60 
Black Zanbesi oo 90 
Bordeaux, Dev. .... 200 —.... 
Orange, developed... 250 —... 
PriIGMe ..-ccccee 00 —1 15 
Red, Dev. 7 BL.... 250 —... 
Scarlet, Dev. ...... 250 — 





Sulphur Colors— 
BIMOR ce cccvtccecs 200 — 31 
Blue, cadet ....... 0 = 95 
Diee,, WAVY .0scces 50 — 60 
RE s.ccwedeseun 37 — 60 
COG anda veveanns 85 — 1 50 
Green, olive ...... 25 — 50 
ONS. 55 a:s0's oaniaieie 45 — 1 40 

Basie Colors— 
AUVTOTING os cdcde 909 — 1 30 
Bismark Brown... . 50 — 60 
Chrysoidine ...... 40 — 65 
Fuschine crystals... 150 —1 75 
Malachite green ... 135 — .... 
Methylene blue .... 100 —1 40 
Methyl violet ..... 90 —1 15 
Rhodamine B, excone 5 00 — 6 00 
pT eee 145 — 1 60 
Victoria Blue B.... 310 —.... 

Acid Colors— 
Naphthol blue blk. 7 — 60 
Napthlamine black, 

6 et erin ecweees 50 — 55 
Alizarine saphirol. 235 — 4 00 
Alkali blue ...... 3825 — 8 50 
RUOERIED  o 6010 we0s 80 — 1 30 
Induline (water sol- 

eS a ee 75 — 80 
Soluble Blue ..... 300 — 8 75 
Sulphoneyanine .... 100 —... 
Sulphone Blue R.. 60 — 95 
Patent Blue A.... 250 —.... 
Reseorein brown 80 — 90 
Guinea green ...... 100 — 2 20 
Wool green S ..... 84 —1 70 
Ovetine EE x scwanes ye 
Orange GG crys... CO me ces 
Acid Fuchsine so — 90 
Azo eosine G ..... 6 — 82 
Crocein scarlet .... 115 — 1 90 
Fast red A... 51 — 65 
Azo yellow 1.35 — 1 40 
F. Light Yellow, 2 

a 5+ emebw cows 140 — 

F. Light Yellow, 3 

Civteweags ceew wae 1 50 eee 

Naphthol, yellow .. 135 — 1 10 
Chrome Colors— 

Ae, Bie: Biss. 180 —... 

Diamond Black PV. 70 —.. 

Chrome Blue Black. 45 —.... 

Chrome Brown .... 60 — 1 80 

Chrome Green .... 75 —1 50 

Chrome Yellow .... 45 —1 10 
Indigo— 

Synthetic 20% paste 15 — 17 
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Technical Service 


We maintain in our Technical Service 
Department a staff of experts in Alkali. 
These men have studied the problems of 
the various industries using Alkali and 
know their particular and _ individual 
needs. If you have a problem affected 
by soda ash, caustic soda, or any other 
alkali, that is causing you anxiety, we 
will be pleased to have you correspond 
with THE SOLVAY PROCESS COM- 
PANY, Syracuse, N. Y., attention Tech- 
nical Service Department. If necessary, 
they will be glad to send a man who has 
specialized on your particular problem, to 
assist you in working out a satisfactory 
solution. 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


New York 


Indianapolis Cleveland 


Philadelphia 


40 Rector Street 


Boston Syracuse Chicago 

Pittsburgh Detroit 

Kansas City St. Louis 
Atlanta 


Cincinnati 





BOSSON & LANE 


—MANUFACTURERS— 


Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANT 
TURKEY RED OIL 
SOLUBLE OILS 
OLEINE OIL 
MONOLINE OIL 
MONOLINE SOAP 


BLEACHING OIL 
CASTOR SOAP OIL 
SOLUBLE GREASE 
OLO SOFFENE 
PARA SOAP OIL 
VICTOROIL 


B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton 
Bleachers’ Bluings 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles 


Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. 


a 
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ARKANSAS Co., INC. 


233 Broadway, New York City 


Manufacturers of Textile Chemicals 


ACIDS 
MORDANTS 
OILS & SOFTENERS 
HYDROSULFITES 
DESIZING COMPOUNDS 
WOOL & COTTON FINISHES 
WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS 
DETERGENTS 


HYDREPEL 


FOR 


WATERPROOFING TEXTILES 
COTTON — SILK — WOOL 


And combinations thereof 


Produces a cheaper, better and softer fabric, without 
affecting colors. 


Correct formula for waterproofing most any textile 
fabric gladly furnished upon request. 


W. F. FANCOURT & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


Philadelphia 


SOL-ESCO 


the Kier Boiling Detergent 


With a variety of goods going into your kiers, the deter- 
gent or. boiling-out problem becomes of considerable impor- 
tance. Light and heavy goods, colored stripes and rayon 
patterns demand a combination of strength and control in 
the boiling process which has hitherto never been available. 
Furnishing the qualities lacking in caustic soda and soda 
ash, SOL-ESCO is the scientific choice among detergents. 
The appearance of yarn and piece goods boiled with SOL- 
ESCO is recognized as Quality. The smooth surfaced fibres 
hold a permanent white. And SOL-ESCO is economical, too. 
Ask to have a Cowles Technical Man call and fully explain 
SOL-ESCO and its uses. 


The Cowles Detergent Company 
7016-40 Euclid Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dyes and Chemicals—Continued 


Wool Scouring Census 





Products Increased 14% in 1927 
Over 1925 
\VASHINGTON, D. C.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce announces that, 
according to data collected at the bien- 
nial census of manufactures taken in 


1928, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the scouring, sorting, and 


carbonizing of wool reported, for 


} 1927, products valued at $6,661,994, 


a increase of 14.2%, as compared 
with $5,831,480 for 1925, the last pre- 


s ceding census year. 


Most of the establishments in this 


x 
industry are engaged primarily in the 


scouring, sorting, and carbonizing of 
wool owned by others, but a few of 


§ them perform these processes on pur- 


chased wool. To a large extent, wool 


scouring is done in the same estab- 


1; 


| lishments in which the wool is manu- 
Fiactured into yarn or cloth, but the 


ork performed in such establish- 


} ments is not represented in the statis- 


tics for the wool-scouring industry. 
Of the establishments reporting 

for 1927, 12 were located in Massa- 
husetts, 4 in Illinois, 3 in California, 


>= 
“oO 


» 2 in Pennsylvania, and 1 each in Con- 


7. 


ecticut, New Jersey, New York and 
‘hode Island. 


The statistics for 1927 and 1925 
ire. summarized in the following 
statement. The figures for 1927 are 


preliminary and subject to such cor- 






rection as may be found necessary 
further examination of the 
returns, 
Per cent of 
1927 1925 increase 
b of stab- 
eee 25 25 
age earners (av- 
age number) (1) 1,386 1,112 24.6 
ages (2)........... $1,981,774 $1,600,657 23.8 
materials, 
ll supplies, fuel, 
1 purchased 
wer (2) $3,009,956 $2,527,166 19.1 
Materials and 
ll supplies.. $2,725,149 (3) 
F and pur- 
hased power $284, 807 (3) 
of products 
. pally re 
i for work 
é (2) $6,661,994 $5,831,480 14.2 
3 added by 
- ture (4) $3,652,038 $3,304,314 10.5 
3 power .. ; 7,935 7,823 1.4 
3 
| Not including salaried employees. 
; t amount of manufacturers’ profits can 
= alculated from the census figures for 
r that no data are collected in regard 
r of items of expense, such as interest 
“ nent rent, depreciation, taxes, insur- 
: a advertis 
3 N ported separately 
A \ of products less co¢t of materials, 


s, fuel, and purchased power. 


Work on Study of Deteriorated 
i Textiles 
Wasnineton, D. C.—In connec- 
th a study of deteriorated tex- 
the Bureau of Standards has 
nulated a procedure for estimating 
ximum number of possible de- 
e agents with a minimum of 
ples available. This procedure 
the analysis of a deteriorated 
textile fabric for total silica, 
iluminum, sulphates, total acid- 
‘alates, soluble sulphates, solu- 
lorides and combined chlorides. 
Bureau comments in a memor- 


‘dum on the subject that deteri- 
t textile fabrics and yarns 
ntly present a very difficult 
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problem to the textile chemist. This 
is especially so in the case of laundry 
materials where often accumulative 
deterioration occurs and the destruc- 
tive agent is almost entirely removed 
by the laundry process. The problem 
then is the detection, identification, 
and estimation of chemicals of micro- 
scopic size. 

The technical literature discloses 
that general methods are available for 
the most likely destructive agents. | 
Other methods dealing more specific- 
ally with textiles are to be found in 
technical and trade publications in the 
textile field. 


Bulletin Describes Anthrene 
Orange R C Paste 

A bulletin issued by the Newport 
Chemical Works, Inc., Passaic, N. J., 
describes Anthrene Orange R C Paste 
as follows: 

“Anthrene Orange R C Paste 
characterized by somewhat superior 
light fastness to the Anthrene Golden 
Orange brands and possesses in ad- 
dition all the characteristic 
of the vat dyestuffs. It is readily re- | 
duced, levels well and is suitable for | 
dyeing cotton and rayon in all stages | 
of manufacture. | 

“In addition to its value as a self | 
color for the production of brilliant | 
orange shades, it is well adapted for 
in combination with other vat | 
dyestuffs of similar properties for the 
production of a wide variety of tan | 
and brown shades. 

“Not suited for dyeing pure silk or | 
for textile printing. Not discharge- | 
able.” 


is 





fastness 





use 








Winners of Metz Textile Awards 


Announced 

Each year the students of Textile 
High School, New York, most pro- 
ficient in certain phases of work in- 
timately connected with the science 
of textile production are awarded | 
prizes donated by Herman A. Metz. 
Following this custom, the Metz 
for 1928 were received by 
William Rothman, first, and Richard | 
Glassman, second, in chemistry and | 
dyeing. The first prize in batik and 
dyeing was won by Edward Faunig; | 
second prize, by Beatrice Shutard. 


awards 


Dye and Chemical Company | 
Applies for Charter 
READING, Pa.— Application 
made to the governor of Pennsylvania | 
at Harrisburg for a charter for Bick & 
Co., capital $125,000, to manufacture 
dyes, soaps and chemicals. John D. | 
Esterly, Sarah M. Oaks and Earle I. 
Koch are the incorporators. The-com- | 
pany will operate a plant in Reading. | 


Was 





Heads Rayon Research 
The headship of the new Artificial | 
Silk Department at the Shirley Re- | 
search Institute of the British Cotton | 


Industry Research Association has | 
been offered to and accepted by Dr. 
Harold Hunter, D. Sc., F. 1. C. of the | 


sattersea Polytechnic Institute, Lon- | 


| 
don. | 
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HE unvarying standard 

of quality which identi- 
fied the General Chemical 
Company product is your 
warranty of receiving abso- 
lute value for every dollar of 
its purchase cost. 


»: at . 
‘ GENERAL CHEMICAL. 
COMPANY 


40 RecrTor St., NewYork 


Cable Address Lycurgus, N.Y. 


BUFFALO CHICAGO + CLEVELAND DENVER + LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH - PROVIDENCE -SAN FRANCISCO: ST. LOUIS 
THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 





THE DYER IS BLAMED 


for unevenly dyed goods when 
often he is blameless. 


Perfect scouring is essential to per- 
fect dyeing. Oils in the cloth must 
be mulsified and ejected. 


When goods are hard to clean the 
addition to the scouring solution in 
the washer, of the correct amount of 


SCOUROLAN 


gets many a mill out of serious 
trouble and brings harmony where 
there was strife. 


Try Scourolan for spots and perfect 
cleansing. 


Sample of SCOUROLAN and Itiera- 


ture sent on request. 


AU em ae 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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President Vice-Pres. & Treas. Vice-President 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & C0., INC. 


Established 1815 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. \) 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ) 





PURITY PRODUCTS 


Laurezol ~ 


a help in cotton 
scouring 


linporters and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Alizarine | | 
Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 


T’S mighty important that the scouring of your 

cotton warps and piece goods be up to snuff 

. Poor scouring is bound to show up its finger- 
prints in the bleaching or dyeing. . 


And that’s where Laurezol strides forward. It’s 
producing efficient, top-notch results day after 
day . . . for this modern scouring assistant is 


made scientifically. Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


In the dye bath, too, Laurezol scores. It insures 
a deep-rooted penetration . . . more even, solid 
colors. May we send you a sample? Write. 


Manufactured by 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO. 


Incorporated 


WM. H. BERTOLET & SONS 
Tioga, Thompson and Almond Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve. 
Formulas for the best method of obtaining any | 
DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 








CARBIC COLOR & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Aniline Colors 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
451-453 Washington Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 
Boston, Mass. “t- Providence, R. I. 
Hamilton, Ont. ets ote Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sole Agents for DURAND & HUGUENIN, S. A., Basle, Switzerland. 






Do You Want to SAVE 
Labor, Freight and Time 
in DESIZING? Teno Mame 


Then USE 


POLYZIME “P” 


1, Because 1 lb. of POLYZIME “P” equals 80 lbs. of 
liquid, reducing freight and storage space. 6 lbs. of 
POLYZIME “P” does the work of a heavy barrel 









S.R. DAVID & COMPANY | 


of liquid weighing about 600 lbs. INCORPORATED } 
2. Because being a dry, clean powder, it is indefinitely 
stable—always giving uniform results. yes u & 
3. Because POLYZIME “P” softens and spreads the : 
motes, and stops spotty dyeing. 252 Congress Street Boston, Mass. j 










alia ce fan) . . FACTORY—PALATINE ANILINE & CHEMICAL CORP. 
4. Because it will give the “feel” and evenness in dyeing ° 


you desire. New England Agents for the FADE-OMETER, 
Manufactured by Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


We invite your inquiries on different problems relating 
to the removal of any kind of sizing from your materials. 


OFFICE AND LABORATORIES NEW, AORK OFFICE 
CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 120 BROADWAY 





ESTABLISHED 1882 


WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 


IMPORTERS OF 


French Aniline Colors and Dyewood Extracts 

























Sole Agents for U. S. A. Southern Representative 
CHAS. S. TANNER CO. CHAS. H. STONE 
Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. 
Great Britain and Ireland 


BRITISH DYESTUFFS CORP. LTD. 
Manchester, England 


192 WATER ST., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA United States Agents BOSTON 
ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
(Poirrier) 
Works—St. Denis (Seine,) France Works—Besseges, France 
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British Cotton Shipments 





June Totals Show Little Change 
from May 


MANCHESTER, Enc.—Exports of 
cotton yarns and manufacturers from 
the United Kingdom during June 
amounted to £11,211,080 and the total 
of manufactured articles to £48,004,- 
252, compared with £11,189,579 and 
£46,445,266 in May and £11,711,513 
and £44,932,078 in June, 1927. | 

For the six months ended June the 
figures were £72,985,980 and £286,- 
587,343 against £72,921,322 and £271,- 
033,181 in the six months of 1927. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

Shipments of cotton piece goods in 
June totalled £7,930,151 representing 
277,911,800 sq. yds., compared with 
£8,013,589 and 288,934,700 sq. yds. in 
May and £8,597,111 and 330,098,800 
sq. yds. in June 1927. 

For the six months ended June the 
exports were £53,554,278 and 1,932,- 
589,100 sq. yds. against £53,823,824 
and 2,075,688,800 sq. yds. in 1927 
"he quantities taken by the leading 
markets and the increases or decreases 


in thousands of sq. yds are shown in 
the table below: 


Six months 


Compared wi ix 
ended June mpared with six 


months ended June 


‘1928 1927 
eat . Increase Decrease 
jombay .... 31,095 71,57 
Saal “ke 81,095 SB get.” wascmincs 
sam, Bihar 
and Orissa 331,481 168 , 56; 
Switzerland , 74,085 13,96 31 a 
Argentine 74,085 SB, OGR cae 
Republic 73,585 7 
poe eel 73,583 SyGGe ||| oS vebs 
Indies ... 72,686 7 
China (inelud- , —, on 
ns Hong 
ong) ... 72,544 12,30 
Australia ee iso ce : 20,614 
Egypt ..... 62,539: .:: 2} 69% 
British West * eared 
Africa ... 62,077 
Madras art 40.469 eee 1’949 
British Afvicg == i‘ YY” 7 
Attica ae 33,118 2,293 
Germany ... 31,728 ieee 8, 264 
RUSROY . os «s 31,706 ae rie t 
Moroceo 31,298 7.953 Bo. 
Burmah .... 28,172 : 5,451 
“ West Pees Sr ines sci 
Africa ... 27,5 5 
eisedin aa 7,598 Syaee =k. wt%s 
tlement and 
Malay States arian! agass 13,368 
Iraq eee Te ice 13/246 
razil ....: See kee 4,060 


Cotton Yarn Figures 

he cotton yarns shipped in June 
Were valued at £1,955,578 the weight 
being 14,370,500 Ib. In May the 
figures were £1,922,675, and 14,066,- 
800 Ib., and in June 1927 £2,000,099 
and 17,177,300 Ib. ce 

During the six months ended June 
the exports were £1 1,713,236 and 87,- 
079,400 lb., compared with £11,872,- 
383 and 106,758,800 Ibs., in 1927. 
The following table gives the weight 
in thousands taken by the principal 
customers along with the increases or 
decreases : 


Six months 


Compared with six 
ended June dD ith six 


months ended June 
Increase Decrease 


2 1928 1927 
Germany .., 23.790 = ‘ 
Netherlands. i7'sss 11°. 7842 
Switzerland ¥ 5,047 89 “eo 
pombay 7 3,657 Bus a 2 O88 
Madras 33000 cll, 
elgium 3,110 025 
scumania i S06 ska. 1892 
Australia .. eee 633 
ject hence SOM Sees 633 

Bihar and 

_Urissa ... 2,134 4 9 
France 1. Be seas 136 
Norway e321) 841 i crac 
Seakie 1,702 451 

WA gone 1,326 eee dee 


TEXTILE WORLD 


“Why Some Associations Fail” 





Main Causes of Ineffectiveness 
Listed by a Business Analyst 


Having had their attention called to the address entitled “Tex- 
tile Manufacturers’ Dilemma,” presented by Stanley Stager at the 
recent knitted outerwear convention, and published in the July 7 
issue of TEXTILE WORLD, National Services, Inc., of Detroit, 
have sent to this publication the attached article which deals 


with the subject brought up by Mr. Stager. 





] N making an analysis of the causes 

of the failure of some trade as- 
sociations to fully realize their op- 
portunities, E. St. Elmo Lewis, coun- 
sel in trade and consumer relations, 
National Services, Inc., of Detroit, 
who has made a special study of trade 
associations, recently said to an in- 
dustrial group: 

“These are among the main causes 
for trade association failures: 

“(1) Failure to realize that a trade 
association is a business with unique 
problems of economic and human 
relationships, and that there is a 
special technique and experience neces- 
sary in organizing and conducting a 
trade association, just as there is in 
any other 1928 business activity. 

“Nearly 40% of trade associations 
fail to produce tangible results for this 
reason. 

“(2) Failure to make a_ proper 
analysis of ‘the job to be done’ by 
the trade or industry, which means 
fixing the relative position and ten- 
dencies of the trade; listing the vari- 
ous abuses and difficulties which re- 
tard its profitable progress; thus find- 
ing the trade problems common to the 
members as a basis of the association 
program. 

“This is among the causes of 70% 
of the failures. 

“(3) Failure to realize the necessity 
for both administrative and executive 
leadership, thus putting the work of 
the association in the hands of cheap, 
incompetent, time-serving men who 
waste time and money in theoretical 
futilities or the selfish pursuit of per- 
sonal ends. 

“Successful associations are invari- 
ably those that have set up their plans 
of organization, and program of op- 
erations only after the most careful 
analysis to determine the real situation 
in and out of the trade—and then let 
such facts lead them to practical 
decisions. 

“(4) Failure to realize that busy 
men will not and cannot give the time 
necessary to working out the details 
of association operation—no matter 
how great their personal interest— 
and thus fail to provide for the selec- 
tion and maintenance of a competent 
staff necessary to skilled execution of 
well defined and considered policies. 

“The most successful associations 
are asking members to do little but 
pass on policies and results—leaving 
the execution to paid staffs. 

“(5) Failure to realize that the job 
of a trade association executive is not 
a sinecure for a friend, or a refuge 
for a business failure. 


ecient 


“Associations are rapidly getting 
away from this early mistake. As- 
sociations of outstanding success are 
invariably manned by skilled, specially- 
trained executives who have displayed 
definite qualities of leadership. 

“(6) The trade association fails 
whose membership expects its sales 
problems to be solved, its competition 
to become enlightened, its technical 
education to be developed, its public 
to become informed, at no greater 
annual charge to each member than 
the expense of a salesman’s evening 
entertainment of a first class prospect. 

“The business leaders who have de- 
veloped successful associations know 
that budgets are fixed by the plan of 
work, and they cannot afford to em- 
ploy a cheap staff. Compensation is 
going up. 

“(7) The trade association fails 
that spends its money and time trying 
to evade the price-fixing provisions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, and 
thereby hoping to make real co-opera- 
tion in the development of its markets, 
the education of the membership in 
better business methods, unnecessary. 

“The Federal Trade Commission 
and court records demonstrate the 
futility of handling such trade prob- 
lems in a spirit of a fighting resistance 
to public opinion. Successful trade 
associations guide and develop a 
favorable public opinion. 

“(8) The trade association fails 
that exhausts its cooperative effort in 
passively ‘resoluting,’ or in drawing 
up vague ethical ‘creeds,’ or in formu- 
lating Codes of Practice that are im- 
practical; or, that expects, by merely 
displaying practical codes on office 
walls, it can automatically eliminate 
all the human cussedness that makes a 
warfare of business. 


“Successful associations have found 
ways to make codes effective in rais- 
ing the standards of practice. 

“(g) The trade association fails 
when it does not furnish practical 
working data on production, finance, 
marketing, merchandising, advertising, 
sales, and general business control— 
and specialists who can interpret the 
data in such a way as to give each 
member a true picture of the ten- 
dencies in the whole trade and his 
relation to them. 


“Successful associations have de- 
veloped affirmative, constructive pro- 
grams of helpfulness in all functions 
of a business. 


“(10) The trade association fails 
that does not realize in fixing its plan 
of organization, and program of oper- 
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ation, and in selecting its executive 
personnel, that the effective trade 
association is a cooperative method of 
furnishing skilled staff guidance to the 
entire trade in the keen competition 
between trades for a share of the Con- 
sumer Dollar. 

“The most successful associations 
are all staffed by specialists in the dif- 
ferent business problems that research 
and analysis have shown to be impor- 
tant in the effort to maintain profits, 
and the relative place of the trade. 

“(11) The trade association fails 
that stops at the golf-playing, good- 
fellowship stage, however much 
friendliness helps at every stage of a 
more practical program. 

“The demand for practical results 
and the reorganization of associations 
prove this. 

“(12) The trade association fails 
whose members do not ‘play the 
game’ because they are ‘too big and 
don’t have to,’ or ‘so little it does not 
matter.’ 

“Otherwise the association is @ 
futile gesture. 

“(13) There are four things every 
trade association must do— 

“(a) It must have an 
faithful and competent 
and a membership loyal to the pur- 
pose and plan. 

“(b) It must have a plan of action 
based on a_ competent, 
analysis of the trade’s requirements. 

“(c) It must have an adequate and 
competent staff to do the work. 

“(d) It must have a program that 
realizes the necessary time, and a 
budget that fully covers the expense 
of putting the plan into execution.” 


aggressive 


leadership 
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Business News 





Heads Industrial Furnace De- 
partment 

Combustion Engineering Corp., 200 
Madison Ave., New York, announces the 
appointment of W. O. Renkin as mana- 
ger of the Industrial Furnace Depart- 
ment, effective Aug. 1. 

Mr. Renkin is well-known in the iron 
and steel industry, particularly as a 
pioneer in the application of pulverized 
fuel to metallurgical and industrial 
furnaces. He has devoted the past 15 
years to this particular field of engi- 
neering. 


G. E. Elects Vice-Presidents 
The office of honorary vice-president 
was created by the directors of the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. at their meeting on 
July 6. The board elected to this new 
office three prominent officials, including 
J. R. Lovejoy, vice-president who has 
served the company 42 years, George F. 
Morrison, vice-president associated with 
the company 45 years, and B. G. Tre- 
maine, one of the organizers of the Na- 
tional Lamp Division of the General 
Electric Co. All three are directors of 
the company and will continue to function 
as such, and will retain their association 
with the several departments of the com- 
pany’s activities with which they have 
been so closely identified. Their new 
title is conferred on them in recognition 


